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TOWARDS A SCIENTIFIC METHOD OF TEXTUAL 
CRITICISM FOR THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 


Textual criticism has made immense advances during the 
last generation. New territories have been brought under survey 
and a new technique has been invented, though we can scarcely 
say it has been perfected. Eagerness to get somewhere has often 
caused prudence to be thrown aside. In the hurry of the advance, 
positions have been occupied which were found to be so weak 
that they had to be just as hurriedly abandoned. It is now time 
to call a halt and to question the methods by which we have 
been progressing and to see how far we stand upon firm ground. 

To begin with, I wish to discuss the manner in which tests 
of authorship and dates are applied to Elizabethan drama. At 
present the state of affairs is that scholars have thought out a 
large number of tests without reaching any agreement about 
their application. Usually each scholar applies them according 
to his own method or want of method, sometimes just as it oc- 
curs to him to use them. The bibliographical school is fond of 
some such phrases as “clues suggesting revision.” But no ad- 
herent of the bibliographical school has ever thought it necessary 
to put a clue to the proof by applying it to the whole of Eliza- 
bethan drama. As a matter of fact, no effort is made to deter- 
mine whether the clue “applies” at all. It would contribute to 
the advancement of learning if we could get scholars to establish 
some sort of agreement about the value of these tests and about 
the proper method of applying them. By that we should clear 
the air and put an end to the unsound work which is proving so 
disastrous to scholarship. 

Vocabulary.—The manner in which vocabulary tests have 
been applied is one of the saddest chapters in Elizabethan schol- 
arship. Year in, year out, there comes from the press a stream of 
books and articles in which trivial and commonplace words are 
considered to give absolute proof of authorship. I shall take but 
one example of the method, which I think we have all grown to 
dislike and mistrust. Professor Dover Wilson finds aglet-baby in 
the Taming of the Shrew (1. ii. 79). The word aglet occurs nowhere 
else in Shakespeare, but it does occur twice in Nashe—one more 
example than in Shakespeare—therefore, Professor Wilson ar- 
gues, Nashe is the author of the passage in the Taming of the 
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Shrew (New Cambridge Shakespeare ed., 1928, 144). This may 
seem far-fetched, but it is a fair sample of the argument from 
vocabulary as it is usually employed. The extravagances of this 
method have already been attacked; see E. H. C. Oliphant’s 
article in JEGP xxvii (1929), 1-15. Professor Baldwin Maxwell 
has reduced the whole thing to absurdity in his delightful article 
showing that by the vocabulary used Greene could be proved to 
have written the Falstaff scenes in Hemry IV (Stud. Phil., xxvu 
[1930], 230-232). 

In this paper I am not so much concerned with discrediting 
this method as with trying to discover whether there may not 
be sound ways of using it. 

The subject is immense and it really requires a whole paper 
for itself. I suggest that as a preliminary to investigating the 
value of this test we take cognizance of what is being done in 
other languages. For instance, Dr. R. B. Steele has treated the 
subject of occasional vocabulary in Latin literature (Phil. Qly., 
tv [1925], 267-280). He comes to the conclusion that ‘both non- 
recurrence and the allied phase of low proportion of occurrences 
fail as a test of authorship in works whose authors are known.’ 
Mr. Robert S. Radford has discussed the evidential value of rare 
words and favorite words in connection with works attributed 
to Ovid. He mentions ‘a specifically Ovidian word in the ex- 
clusively Ovidian phrase’ (Trans. Amer. Phil. Soc., tvt1, 149- 
180). In the same volume Mr. Frederick W. Shipley endeavors 
to determine the authorship of the Culex by distinguishing be- 
tween Virgilian and Ovidian words. His study of the once-used 
word is a model for all workers in this subject (pp. 261-274). I 
have no space to discuss these three articles in full but I can 
heartily recommend them to everybody interested in textual 
criticism. Nothing so good has been done in English with the one 
exception of the work by Mr. Alfred Hart, who is elaborating a 
sound method by basing his studies on Shakespeare’s inventive- 
ness and his fondness for particular kinds of words (R.E.S., x 
[1930], 274-287). I need not go into details here, as the study is 
well known. 

Before the next man starts out to prove authorship by means 
of vocabulary, he must make clear what kind of word or phrase 
in his opinion has value as a test. Probably no criterion is valu- 
able unless it is anchored to something psychological, to some 
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quirk in the mind of the author treated. For instance, if we find 

Shakespeare several times using a word or sense that either oc- 

curs but rarely or not at all in other Elizabethan dramatists, and 

if this word is in any way peculiar or out of the common, then 

we might say it is a clue indicating Shakespeare’s authorship of 

the passage in which it is found. I will give some instances. 

(Where no comment is made, the word or sense is not found else- 

where in Elizabethan drama.) 

bird=nestling. (Titus 1. iii. 154. Frequent in Shakespeare, al- 
though this has not been recognized, e.g., M.V. m1. i. 32, 
1 Hen. IV, v.i. 60, 3 Hen. VI, 1. i. 91, Cymb. rv. ii. 197 and 
in Lady Macduff’s tender play with her son, Maco. Iv. ii. 34. 
Used by Henry Smith in his Sermons). 

cite=call to mind (Titus v. iii. 117, frequent elsewhere in Shake- 
speare). 

day of doom=day of death (Titus u. iii. 42. Also am. VI, v. vi. 
93, Rich. IT, ut. ii. 189). 

dear, with the mixed meaning of ‘grievous,’ ‘dire.’ (Titus m1. i. 
257. Frequent in Shakespeare, comparatively rare else- 
where). 

extent=act of extending (Titus tv. iv. 3, Ham. 1. ii. 390, after- 
wards in Shirley). 

obsequious = dutiful in performing funeral obsequies (Titus Vv. iii. 
152, 3 Hen. VI, 1. v. 118, Hamlet 1. ii. 92, Sonn. xxx1). 

pattern=be a pattern for (Titus rv. i. 57, Lucr. 629, M.f.M. 1. 
i. 30). 

quote =observe (Titus tv. i. 50, freq. in Shakespeare. Rare else- 
where). 

rose= make rose-red in color (Titus 11. iv. 24, also Henry V, v. 
ii. 223, hence probably in G. Fletcher Christ’s Vict. 1. xlvi. 
See N.E.D.) 

tributary; of tears (Titus 1. i. 189, mt. i. 270, R. & J. m1. ii. 103, 
cf. Venus 632.) 

I know quite well that the phrases ‘not found elsewhere in Eliza- 

bethan drama,’ or ‘very rare in Elizabethan drama’ may be mis- 

leading. A word may turn up at any time in a passage that has 

been overlooked. But I have checked the above words by ref- 

erence to the printed Concordances to Kyd and Marlowe, by 

manuscript concordances to Greene and Ben Jonson, and by the 

immense collections of the Early Modern English Dictionary. So 
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far as these checks allow us to judge, the facts are as I have 
stated them. In no case do we find other dramatists using these 
words at the time Titus was written. Let us for the sake of argu- 
ment accept the statements as facts, can we then infer that the 
presence of these words both in Titus and in Shakespeare’s other 
works together with their rarity or with their absence from the 
rest of Elizabethan drama would give us any reason to believe 
that Shakespeare wrote the passages in Titus in which they oc- 
cur? It seems to me that these words have such a sharply reat’, 
vidual twang that they would no more fit anyone else than% 
Shakespeare’s old boots would. They are the sort of word which 
would be the peculiar idiosyncrasy, the private and pet foible, 
of a writer. If we reject this view, note what follows. If words, 
peculiar to Shakespeare and already marked by some odd twist 
or quirk of meaning, are not considered to prove authorship, 
then nothing can be established by vocabulary tests at all. 
Plagiarism.—Connected with the vocabulary test is the issue 
of plagiarism. If we find the same phrase in Marlowe and Shake- 
speare, what does it prove? Well, certain facts must be borne in 
mind. In the Renaissance plagiarism was common and “imita- 
tion” was often considered the proper thing to do. See especially 
H. M. Paull Literary Ethics (1928), pp. 102-110 and the refer- 
ences there given, and Harold O. White Plagiarism and Imita- 
tion in the English Renaissance, 1935. We find Elizabethan dram- 
atists constantly echoing one another. Marlowe in Edward II 
imitated Peele’s Edward I. Peele in his turn imitated Marlowe. 
Marlowe has the phrase “will take occasion by the slenderest 
hair.” (2 Tamburlaine |. 2318). Peele “conveys”’ it to the Battle 
of Alcazar (1. iii). Robertson admits that Peele “endlessly 
echoes Marlowe” (An Introduction to the Study of the Shakespeare 
Canon [1924], p. 187 note). But he will not admit that Shake- 
speare echoes anybody. According to Robertson ‘echoes’ of an- 
other poet in Shakespeare are proof positive that the other poet 
himself wrote the passage in which they occur. Moreover, the 
revisionists overlook one important point—Shakespeare fre- 
quently imitated non-dramatic authors, especially Spenser and 
Sidney. Othello is full of reminiscences of Holland’s Pliny. The 
Tempest has a long passage from Florio’s Montaigne. And yet no 
revisionist will say that any of these authors had a hand in 
Shakespeare’s work, although if Spenser or Sidney, say, had 
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been dramatists, the revisionists would attribute a great deal 
of Shakespeare to them. 

There is another side to the question. Shakespeare gave as 
freely as he took. We find imitations of him scattered all through 
the Elizabethan drama. We may even find plays which are noth- 
ing but a patchwork of reminiscences from Shakespeare. The 
Partiall Law, for instance, is not only full of direct borrowings 
from Shakespeare, but ine spirit of its poetry is often such that 
people who did not know the facts might say, ‘this passage is by 
Shakespeare.’ Yet none of the plays that imitate him so freely 
is ever attributed to Shakespeare. The whole question must be 
viewed in the light of the following considerations: (1) Every- 
body “‘imitated”’ in Elizabethan times; (2) Shakespeare was the 
most generous imitator of them all; (3) Shakespeare himself was 
frequently imitated. Nobody has a right to say that Juliet’s 
speech with “Gallop apace ye fiery-footed steeds” is by Marlowe 
unless he will say that the speech we have already noted from 
Peele’s Battle of Alcazar is also by him. We must apply the same 
principle to Peele echoing Marlowe as to Shakespeare echoing 
Marlowe or to Heywood echoing Shakespeare. We cannot pick 
and choose. It is strange that this almost universal custom of 
imitation should nearly always be overlooked by scholars who 
are debating questions of authorship. The plays that go by the 
name of Beaumont and Fletcher are full of passages influenced 
by Shakespeare, which nobody attributes to Shakespeare. On 
the other hand, passages which appear to owe something to 
Massinger are usually given to Massinger. That is to say, the 
scholars who are now busy apportioning out the work of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher among various Jacobean dramatists do not 
give us any adequate discussion of imitation. No work on these 
two poets will be convincing until the attitude of each towards 
imitation has been carefully analysed. We may, I suggest, lay 
down the general rule that questions of authorship cannot be 
determined until the possibility of imitation has been thoroughly 
gone into and it has been made clear what sort of imitation we 
find in an author’s undoubtedly genuine works. If a scholar 
wishes to rule out imitation, he must tell us why. 

Metrical tests —As a rule, it may be said that the biblio- 
graphical school is at its worst in working out metrical ‘clues.’ 
It ignores many results that scholars have arrived at; it guesses 
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wildly; and here, too, it never dreams of testing the validity of 
its clues before applying them. A code of metrical tests has been 
established which is worshipped by some scholars as if it had 
been brought down on stone tables from Mount Sinai. Editors 
will take what is supposed to be proved by the tests, i.e., that 
Shakespeare used only a certain percentage of the feminine end- 
ing in 1594, and apply this to each scene separately. They are 
thus enabled, they imagine, to distinguish in Titus Andronicus 
the parts which are Shakespeare’s from those by other men. 
Mr. Philip W. Timberlake has given us a most careful investiga- 
tion of statistics of the feminine ending (The Feminine End- 
ing in Blank Verse, 1931). A glance at the tables in Mr. Timber- 
lake’s book will show us that the use of this ending varies enor- 
mously from scene to scene in any play. It varies in Titus, too—a 
good reason, one would think, for giving the play to Shake- 
speare. One can only explain the distribution of the endings by 
showing that this ‘pattern’ is frequent in Shakespeare. The 
same meaning must be given to the distribution or ‘pattern’ 
whenever it occurs. If it means diverse authorship in Titus, then 
it must mean that elsewhere. If it shows Shakespeare’s method 
in one play, it will have the same meaning in another. Again, we 
cannot pick and choose the meaning that we are to give to a 
test. 

Broken line.—Professor Dover Wilson makes great play with 
the broken line; time and again he declares that it is evidence of 
revision. But the history of the broken line must be considered. 
It comes from Virgil and it is faithfully imitated in all the early 
blank verse translations of the Eneid. It is found almost every- 
where in Elizabethan drama. Restoration drama is full of it, and 
it remained a part of blank verse technique until well on in the 
eighteenth century. (When the Romantics revived blank verse, 
they had lost contact with the Virgilian tradition and so the 
broken line was dropped.) On the other hand, it is true that 
when a cut was made in a play, half a line was often left dangling 
in the air. For an interesting example from Titus, see Papers 
Michigan Acad., xx1 (1935), 502-503. A study of broken lines 
in Elizabethan drama as a whole might lead to the working out 
of some sort of test that we could rely upon. For instance, broken 
lines at the beginning and the end of a speech are in a different 
class from those in the middle of a speech. In any case Professor 
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Dover Wilson must learn to distinguish a broken line from an 
extrametrical exclamation. We discuss this below. But as things 
stand at present, this particular test has but slight value. 

Deficient lines, i.e., lines wanting a syllable or a foot.—Fre- 
quently the deficiency in these lines is explained as a gap which 
is filled up by some business, a gesture of the actor, a shrug of 
the shoulder, a pause for reply. An ingenious application of his 
method is to be found in D. L. Chambers, The Metre of Macbeth, 
1903. Professor Dover Wilson often thinks that deficient lines 
are evidence of revision. These two views cannot be reconciled. 
They can neither be affirmed or denied until the whole range of 
deficient lines in Elizabethan drama is studied and it can be 
clearly established which school is right. 

Extrametrical syllables—These syllables give editors and 
commentators a lot of trouble. Scholars are inclined to suspect 
the line that does not appear normal to them and, so they try 
to emend it out of the text. Perhaps the most frequent source of 
trouble is an extrametrical syllable used as a ‘vocative,’ if I may 
venture to coin a new meaning for an old word. It is a common- 
place in Elizabethan metre that exclamations, short and sharp 
orders and questions, titles and other words used in addressing 
a character and the like phrases may be treated as extrametrical. 
In modern editions they are printed as a separate line, but the 
old copies often put them together with the line to which they 
were considered to belong. Professor Pollard has to treat one 
such case in the Qo. of Richard II,‘ . . . we have one of the few 
really probable cases of a compositor having had his text read 
out to him, the line (1. i. 139) ‘But ere I last receiude the Sacra- 
ment’ appearing in the Devonshire and Capell copies with a 
preliminary ‘Ah,’ which could hardly have crept in from any 
other cause than our English habit of making strange noises, 
now generally ‘Er,’ between our sentences’ (King Richard II 
A New Quarto (London, 1916], pp. 34-35). Professor Pollard 
ought to know that a line beginning with an extrametrical inter- 
jection is the commonest thing in Elizabethan metre. But the 
scholar who exploits these extrametrical syllables more than any- 
body else is Professor Dover Wilson. He needs them badly to 
bolster up his theory of revision. He often miscalls them broken 
lines. Thus in All’s Well m1. iii. 66 Fo. reads: “Gentlemen, heauen 
hath through me, restor’d the king to health.’ On which Profes- 
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sor Dover Wilson comments: “F{olio] prints this as prose. The 
metrically isolated ‘Gentlemen’ supports textual adaptation” 
(New Cambridge Shaks., 1929, p. 147). At m1. ii. 71 of the Two 
Gentlemen Professor Wilson suggests that the extrametrical 
Ay [is] “‘Either actor’s gag, or relic of a ‘cut’.” [Vew Cambridge 
Shaks., 1921, p. 71] The Taming of the Shrew reads at line t. i. 
91-92 


Go in Bianca. 
And for I know she taketh most delight . . . 


Professor Wilson says: ‘The broken line, followed by a line be- 
ginning ‘And,’ suggests a cut.’ (New Cambridge Shakespeare 
[1928], p. 138). This is absurd. ‘Go in Bianca’ is a short, sharp 
order and it is extrametrical just like ‘Ah’ or ‘Ay.’ There is a 
similar case at 1. iv. 22-23 of the Merchant of Venice. The Folio 
reads: 


Go Gentlemen, will you prepare you for the Maske to night. 


On which Professor Wilson has the note: “Go, gentlemen, Q° 
prints this broken line with line 22. Once again we have a ‘cut’ 
relating to the masque.”’ (New Cambridge Shaks. [1926], p. 138). 
And so on, and so on. Professor Dover Wilson finds what he 
calls ‘broken lines’ wherever he wants them. 

Professor Wilson is not the only sinner. Almost every editor 
of Shakespeare goes wrong, sooner or later, with these extra- 
metrical syllables. Thus Titus Andronicus reads at Iv. i. 46 (1st 
Qo.): ‘Help her, what would she finde? Lauinia shai I read.’ 
Here the (old) Cambridge editors, misunderstanding the situa- 
tion, emend Help her to Helping her, which they then put into 
a stage-direction. They failed to see that ‘Help her,’ being an 
exclamation, is extrametrical. 

Proper names cause a great deal of confusion. As it would 
take too long to set out Elizabethan usage in full here, I will 
confine myself to proper names in the vocative, which can be 
extrametrical wherever they stand in the line. Not recognizing 
this, the (old) Cambridge editors have again wrongly emended 
Titus at m1. i. 282. Qo. 1 reads: ‘And Lauinia thou shalt be im- 
ployde in these Armes [Fo. things].’ The editors substituted: 
‘Lavinia, thou shalt be employ’d: these arms!’ Other editors 
have emended the line differently, but none recognizes the situ- 
ation. It is not hard to scan if we remember that the proper name 
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is extrametrical. Take the Fo. reading and we get, “And [Lavinia, 
extrametrical] thou shalt be employéd in these things.” 

Since I have had to criticize Professor Dover Wilson so much, 
it is a pleasure to bring forward an instance in which he is right. 
I quote: 

[Hamlet] “4.5.76-7 

(Q2) O this is the poyson of deepe griefe, it springs all from her 
Fathers death, and now behold, o Gertrard, Gertrard 

(F1) Oh this is the poyson of deepe griefe, it springs 
AL from her Fathers death. Oh Gertrude, Gertrude. 

... There is ...no reason why all editors should follow F1, 
as they do, since Q2 gives perfectly good verse when arranged 
thus: 

O this is the poison of deep grief, it springs 
All from her father’s death, and now behold! 
Oh Gertrude, Gertrude!” (The Manuscript of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, u 
[1934], 218.) ‘ 
The extrametrical syllable has at last become respectable. 

One does not know whether to laugh or cry when one sees 
the mess that distinguished scholars have for generations been 
making of simple things like these. It is surely not too much to 
ask that scholars should never consider the isolated detail merely 
but should regard whatever fact they treat as a member of a 
large class and that they should make no statement about the 
‘fact’ until the class to which it belongs has been thoroughly ex- 
plored. 

Blank verse appearing in prose-—Some scholars use this as 
evidence of revision.' If they can find in the prose of Shakespeare 
‘runs’ that appear to them to be pentameters, they assume that 
the passage was originally written in blank verse and that the 
poet for some reason or other afterwards turned it into prose. 
They never give a satisfactory reason, however. (See especially 
A. E. Morgan, Some Problems of Shakespeare’s Henry the Fourth; 
Hardin Craig in Ph. Q. v1 [1927], p.231; Professor Dover Wilson 
also occasionally makes use of this ‘clue’.) In order to discover 
the truth about this test, I went through the whole of the Eliza- 
bethan drama and I found so much blank verse in the prose, 
even in the stage directions, that it would appear that half the 
dramatic prose was originally in blank verse. Recently pentame- 
ters have been found in Spenser’s prose (for references see 

1 R. P. Cowl was the first to discuss this phenomenon; see his Introd. to 
2 Hen. IV, t. xvii (1923). 
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PMLA t [1935], p. 905). They are frequent in the New York 
Times. I even find in the lift which I daily use: “if... , this 
elevator will not operate.” So far as I am aware, none of the 
distinguished scholars who ride up and down in the elevator has 
ever suggested that this line of perfect blank verse proves that 
there was a metrical ‘first sketch’ of the directions for working 
the car, which has subsequently been reduced to prose. Long 
ago Aristotle noted, “the iambic is, of all measures, the most 
colloquial: we see it in the fact that conversational speech runs 
into iambic lines more frequently than into any other kind of 
verse” (Poetics tv, 14, translated by S. H. Butcher [1927], p. 19). 

Use of prose and verse together, in close connection.—Professor 
Dover Wilson makes frequent use of this test as an indication of 
revision. Again he has never searched Elizabethan drama to find 
out whether the test really applies. It has just occurred to him 
that it is a test, that is all. As a matter of fact, Elizabethan prose 
is shot through with verse. It was the fashion in serious writings 
as well as in the novels to interweave snatches of verse with the 
prose. As Elizabethans had not our feelings about this matter, 
such a mixture of prose and verse did not appear to them in bad 
taste. Montaigne and other continental writers may have served 
as models, at any rate they show the same mixture. Before this 
test is applied again, it should itself be tested by application to 
the whole of Elizabethan drama in order to see if it has any 
value as evidence at all. I suggest that Professor Dover Wilson 
begin with the Folio text of Lear. 

Spellings, grammar, etc.—Indiscreet use of the NED has 
caused Professor Dover Wilson frequently to use the phrase, 
‘This is a sixteenth century spelling.’ In the sense intended by 
Professor Dover Wilson there is no such thing. Fashions in 
spelling changed two or three times during the sixteenth century 
so that what was true of most of the century will not apply to 
the fifteen nineties. If we want to know what forms Shakespeare 
was likely to use, we must try to find out the fashion that pre- 
vailed at the time when he was writing, which will involve a 
great deal of research. A mere glance at the NED will not suffice. 
Scholars must also learn a little elementary philology before 
venturing on the spelling test. Dover Wilson says ‘aits’ is a 
sixteenth-century form of ‘oats’ (Taming of Shrew, p. 159). It is 
a sixteenth-century form—in Scotch. I scarcely need to enlarge 
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upon the error of supposing it to be possible in the London Eng- 
lish of 1590. It ought not to be necessary to say that pronounce- 
ments on grammatical questions should not be made without 
reference to the general usage of the time. At 1. i. 16 of the Tem- 
pest the Fo. reads: 


What cares these roarers for the name of King? 


Professor Dover Wilson says that cares is compositor’s grammar. 
Now the literature on the subject of this ‘northern plural’ is 
immense. A study of it would have made clear to Professor Wil- 
son that cares was ordinary Elizabethan grammar and not the 
compositor’s mistake. It may be a small point, but it illustrates 
the method of the bibliographical school—which is inclined to 
guess and not to bother about getting up the facts. 

Repetition of speech-headings—When an actor int>rrupts 
himself in order to read out to the audience a poem or a letter, 
we frequently find the speech heading repeated after he has 
finished reading and resumes his speech. Thus in Orlando 
Furioso Orlando at line 619 begins a speech in the course of 
which he reads out two roundelays, and at line 660 he takes up 
his speech again. The Qo. notes Orlando as the speaker both at 
line 619 and line 660. Dr. Greg who deals with this phenomenon 
on pages 218, 302, 350 of his Two Elizabethan Stage Abridge- 
ments (1923), has made some attempt to trace the history of this 
peculiarity. He notes that it occurs in the second quarto of 
Hamlet, while the folio regularly omits it. He has found it once 
in manuscript, in Wilson’s Swisser. He adds: “It is perhaps sig- 
nificant that in none of the Shakespearian texts that are gen- 
erally recognized as piracies (Romeo and Juliet, 1597, Henry V, 
1600, Merry Wives, 1602, Hamlet, 1603, Pericles, 1608) does 
repetition occur (p. 218).” He goes on to make repetition the 
pivot of his argument. He says: “Concerning the repetition . . . 
certain remarks must be added here. If Q. is a text based on re- 
porting we should expect the poems to be treated as part of the 
speech, and the fact that they are differentiated would prove 
{our italics] that they were added from some other source. If Q. 
depends on the original prompt-copy no such conclusion fol- 
lows.” That is to say, Dr. Greg asserts that the repetition of 
speech-headings definitely proves that the Q. cannot be a re- 
ported copy. 
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Professor Dover Wilson has also dealt with this phenomenon. 
He finds it in the Merchant of Venice (m1. ii., v. i.). He says: 
“Quite apart from questions of true reading, we have here a 
textual fact of capital importance. For the absence of prefixes 
before the letters and the duplication of prefixes in the speeches 
afford clear evidence that both letters and scrolls are, biblio- 
graphically speaking, textually distinct from the rest of the copy, 
or in other words, insertions. . . . Of course a dramatist in com- 
posing or revising a play, would not be at all likely to distinguish 
such portions [songs, letters, etc.] of his manuscript from the 
rest” (Merchant of Venice, New Cambridge ed. [1926], pp.97-98). 
In order to save space we have cut down Professor Dover Wil- 
son’s argument, and we must refer the reader to the book for a 
full statement of his case. 

Professor Dover Wilson does not bring forward any evidence 
to support his view: the clue lay in his way, and he found it. 
Later on, Professor Wilson finds the same phenomenon in Qo. 2 
of Hamlet and at once he has another explanation ready. In this 
case he had been anticipated by Sir Edmund Chambers William 
Shakespeare 1, (1930) p. 198. He notes the repetition of speech 
headings at Iv. vii. 42-51 and adds: “Similarly with the letters 
in 2.2 and 4.6, the reader’s own words, uttered after he has 
finished reading the letter, are furnished with a speech-heading 
to show when letter ends and speech continues; and I cannot 
doubt that Shakespeare himself was responsible for the duplica- 
tion, his purpose being to help the prompter pick out the letter 
readily, seeing it had to be written up upon a scroll for use on the 
stage.” Professor Wilson adds with the blandest manner in the 
world: “The detail is not unimportant as regards other texts. 
The same phenomenon for instance is found in connection with 
the letters and casket-rhymes in The Merchant of Venice, 1600, 
and I have formerly drawn quite different conclusions there- 
from, conclusions to which I should no longer subscribe” (The 
Manuscript of Shakespeare’s Hamlet and the Problems of its 
Transmission [1934] p. 229). 

A student of mine, Mr. John D. O’Neill, has been examining 
this question. He has looked through the whole of Fo. 1 and 
many Quartos, over 50 texts in all. He finds that repetition oc- 
curs after songs, after letters and after stage-directions. He has 
found it in good and bad texts. Thirty-eight of the repetitions 
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occur in Fo. 1. He had found it once in an author’s manuscript, 
Heywood’s Escapes of Jupiter (lf. 79a), where there was no 
break in the speech at all. It is frequent in the Famous Victories 
of Henry V, which is certainly a bad quarto, if there ever was 
one. In two cases the repetition of speech-headings is quite obvi- 
ously the work of the printer. It is well known that the 1632 
edition of Lyly’s Six Court Comedies contains various lyrics 
which were not in the first Qos. In this edition the speech-head- 
ings are frequently repeated when a song occurs in the middle 
of a speech. The most striking example is in Mydas Sg. Y7, 
where Pipenetta sings a song of three stanzas, with Pipe. before 
each stanza, and then Pipe. before the speech that follows—a 
fourfold repetition of the speech-heading. When this song was 
supplied to the printer for insertion, it would have no speech- 
headings; it was just a song to be printed. The repetition of the 
speech-heading must be due to the printer’s anxiety that his 
readers should know to whom the song and the following speech 
belonged. There is another interesting case in the third Qo. of 
Richard II (1 4, recto); when it occurs in connection with a 
stage-direction. It is not denied that Q 3 was set up from a copy 
of Q 2, so this repetition can only be due to the printer. Mr. 
O’Neill has not yet finished his investigations, but it looks as if 
he had found so many different reasons for the repeated speech- 
heading that it cannot be taken to prove anything. 

I submit that it is fair to say that both Dr. Greg and Pro- 
fessor Dover Wilson have still something to learn about scientific 
method. Dr. Greg does, indeed, look round a little for evidence 
before coming to a decision, but he makes no attempt to cover 
the whole field. His samples, therefore, are not representative. 
Professor Dover Wilson in the Merchant of Venice needs this 
phenomenon to prove that the songs are insertions, and so they 
prove it. In Hamlet he needs it for exactly the opposite purpose, 
and so it proves exactly the opposite. Professor Wilson was in 
such a hurry that he did not even investigate the usage of Fo. 1. 
Now this sort of thing leads us nowhere. Before we can say that 
a phenomenon affords us proof for any theory, it must be tested 
by application to the whole of Elizabethan drama. If that is 
impossible, then it must be tested by samples that are adequate 
and representative. Dr. Greg may be right with regard to Or- 
lando as Professor Wilson with regard to Hamlet, but neither has 
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taken trouble to collect evidence adequate enough to convince 
us. 

We have the same tendency to impatient generalization 
when we come to the works dealing with the relations between 
printer and author. In the following remarks I shall be making 
use of results obtained by a pupil of mine, Mr. Leo Kirschbaum, 
who is writing a dissertation on the Bad Quartos. Mr. Kirsch- 
baum points out that nobody knows what a bad quarto is, 
since no one has taken the trouble to collect all the bad quartos 
and study their common characteristics. According to his re- 
searches there are at least twenty bad quartos, dating from 1593 
to 1620. Not only is he studying the class of the bad quartos 
as a whole but he is also studying in the same manner the work 
of various Elizabethan printers, and he will thus be able to 
correct many statements based on scattered details. 

The chief mistake made about the printer is to regard him 
as a pirate when as a matter of fact he was doing perfectly legal 
business. Nowadays it would be piracy to print a manuscript 
without asking the author’s permission; in those days it was 
allowed. Professor Pollard recognizes that author’s copyright 
did not exist in Shakespeare’s day, but he believes that unsanc- 
tioned publication was not frequent and that the publishers of 
such works were taking a risk. (Shakespeare’s Fight with the 
Pirates [1920], pp. 26 f.) But he fails to point out that from Sur- 
rey’s translation of Virgil to Sir T. Browne’s Religio Medici, 
we can trace a long line of books published without the author’s 
knowledge or consent. Sometimes, as in the case of Surrey, the 
publisher went to a great deal of trouble to get what he thought 
was the right text. At other times he just published what came 
to hand. Surrey was dead, Browne was still alive, when their 
respective books were published. But neither in their cases, nor 
in any other such case, were the publishers treated as pirates. 
In Elizabethan times, a pirate was a man who infringed on 
another publisher’s rights, not one who printed a book without 
the author’s permission. 

Similarly there has been a great deal of confusion about what 
constituted copyright. The view apparently prevails that some 
sort of entry in the Stationers’ Register was necessary to confer 
copyright. On the contrary, a consideration of nearly all the 
cases makes it quite clear that the mere fact of publishing with- 
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out entering the book gave the publisher copyright (that is, of 
course, if the book had been properly licensed). Prevailing mis- 
conceptions come out in a letter by Dr. Greg to the Times Liter- 
ary Supplement, 2 May 1936, p. 379/1. Speaking of Hamlet, 
he says: “There is no doubt either that the first quarto (1603) 
contained a pirated text and was surreptitiously issued, or that 
the second quarto (1604-5) was an authorized edition, put 
forth expressly to supersede its defective predecessor. But it is 
surprising that the publication of the authorized edition was 
entrusted, not to James Roberts, who had registered his right 
to the copy in 1602 (probably at the instance of the players), 
but to Nicholas Ling, the very man who had been at least 
partly responsible for the piracy of 1603. That the arrangement 
was an amicable one is shown by the fact that it was Roberts 
who printed the 1604-5 quarto for Ling.” Dr. Greg’s letter is a 
classical example of the loose statements that are being made 
about Elizabethan printing. Ling and Roberts were associated in 
many printing ventures. In fact, Roberts may be said to have 
been Ling’s favorite printer. For instance, Roberts printed for 
Ling editions of Drayton’s Heroical Epistles in 1598, 1599, 1600, 
1602. He printed Greene’s Tullies Loue for him in 1601 and 1605. 
These publications ought to have made Dr. Greg cautious. 
Further, Ling held the master position. Just as in the case of 
Pericles in which Gosson established copyright in the play (he 
printed two editions in 1609) despite Blount’s entry of the year 
before, so Ling must have established copyright in Hamlet 
. through his publication (which was no doubt properly licensed) 

of Q. 1 despite Roberts’s entry. He had printed the play, and, 
therefore, the printing rights belonged to him. If the case stood 
alone, we might hesitate about the interpretation of the facts. 
But there are a few other cases in which the publisher of a 
‘piracy’—to use a misleading word—was entrusted with the 
‘legitimate’ edition. It was so with Philaster as well as with 
Lambard’s Archeion and the Religio Medici. That being the 
case, the association of Ling with Roberts in 2 Qo. of Hamlet 
need cause us no surprise at all. 

After considering all the cases that come under this head, 
Mr. Kirschbaum arrived at the following conclusions: Stationers 
did not consider that authorization by the author before publi- 
cation was necessary for copyright. Authors accepted or were 
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forced to accept the accomplished fact. Once a stationer had 
established copyright by means of properly licensed publica- 
tion, even though without the author’s knowledge or consent, 
nothing could deprive him of that copyright unless pressure 
were brought to bear by high government authority. Such extra- 
legal action takes place only once or twice between 1560 and 
1640. Authors no doubt disliked unauthorized publication, but 
they were helpless. We may imagine that SirT. Browne felt very 
much the same about the printing of Religio Medici ina corrupt 
text as Shakespeare did about Hamlet, but like Shakespeare he 
was forced to entrust the second edition of his work to the 
publisher of the first. These are Mr. Kirschbaum’s conclusions 
which are based on an exhaustive study of Elizabethan printed 
books. I hope that his work will appear shortly with all the evi- 
dence he has collected. 

Better and worse text.—A favorite form of argument is that a 
certain Text A is better than a Text B, that A is therefore an 
improvement on B, and therefore A must be subsequent to B. 
But this argument cuts both ways: If A is better than B, then 
B is worse than A, therefore B is a worsening of A, therefore B 
is subsequent to A. Much of the theory that the bad quartos 
are first sketches is based on the assumption that as the Folio 
text is better than the Qo., it is therefore later. This is pure 
assumption which has no value as argument at all. It would ad- 
vance the discussion of the First Sketch theory, if we realize 
once and for all that betterness and worseness prove nothing of 
themselves about the date of composition. 

The bibliographical school should also endeavor to acquire 
some understanding of dramatic art. Act 1. ii of Measure for 
Measure has been praised by fine judges as the greatest single 
scene in Shakespeare. Professor Dover Wilson thinks that Lucio 
is an intruder in this scene and that most of his lines really be- 
long to the Provost (Measure for Measure, pp. 99, 127) A mo- 
ment’s reflection ought to have shown him that Lucio is neces- 
sary. This scene is drenched in irony. Part of the bitter irony lies 
in the circumstance that it is just a blackguard like Lucio who 
by his promptings spurs Isabella on and involves Angelo in his 
doom. There would be no point in giving these lines to the Pro- 
vost and most of them are so phrased that they could only have 
been spoken by Lucio. Again, Professor Dover Wilson has in- 
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dulged in a wild guess and has not stopped to consider the valid- 
ity of his “clue.” 

In this paper I have deliberately confined my criticism to the 
work of the leaders in the field. Instances of hasty generaliza- 
tion on insufficient data could be multiplied a hundred-fold if 
we descended from the tritons to the minnows. It is quite obvi- 
ous that this whole business of textual criticism needs a thor- 
ough shaking up. When a work on the subject comes to hand 
nowadays, we know pretty well what to expect. It may contain 
many new ideas, some of them perhaps startling in their bril- 
liance, but the conclusions will be left hanging in the air. The 
reader is left to discover for himself, if he considers it important 
enough, the evidence which will show whether the author’s prop- 
ositions are true or false. Thus it comes that in dealing with 
much Elizabethan scholarship we are too often fighting with 
shadows. There is no general principle discernible behind the 
conclusionssreached. The explanations offered are often ingeni- 
ous and may seem to fit the particular case to which they are 
applied. Scholars think too much of an explanation which may 
be true and not at all of an explanation which must be true. It 
rarely occurs to scholars that their business is not so much to 
find explanations for special cases, as to discover the explana- 
tion which fits all the cases of the same sort. This is a truism in 
the natural sciences; let us hope we can make it a truism in the 
science of textual criticism. 

| H. T. Price 
University of Michigan 








CRIMEAN GOTHIC CADARION (CADARIOU), 
LATIN CENTURIO, GREEK KENTTPIQN 


The etymology of cadariou, ‘miles’ (soldier), so spelled in 
Busbecq’s list of words from the Crimean Gothic,! has been 
much disputed, as the various suggestions now given in the 
third edition of Feist’s etymological dictionary show.? Deriva- 
tion from a possible Gothic gadriuga (cf. gadrathts, ‘warrior’)* 
was rejected by Feist (first and second editions), because of obvi- 
ous phonetic difficulties, and the word was in the second de- 
clared to be ‘zweifelsohne verderbt.’ In the second and third 
editions Feist mentions the explanation of Tomaschek, accord- 
ing to which cadariou is a borrowing from the language of the 
Khazars: ‘tuwaS- kadarax, altiisch kadary “zur Seite befind- 
lich, vielleicht auch auxiliarius,’”’ von kad osm. gdt ‘“Seite’’?’ 
This derivation from Chuvash might be historically possible, 
if we assume that some of the Khazars’ subjects spoke Chuvash, 
because of the proximity of the Khazars in the eighth century 
to the Crimea. But the phonology seems dubious and the defini- 
tion ‘auxiliarius’ a mere guess. For the word in question is 
evidently that cited by Radloff (1, 1135) for the dialects of 
Altai and Teleut under the form kéddryxi ‘bei Seite befindlich’ 
(cf. Karelian kdddrgi ‘bei Seite’); but these words are, according 


1 Busbecq’s list is conveniently reprinted from the 1589 edition in Streit- 
berg, Gotisches Elementarbuch**, Anhang, pp. 280-282. 

* Etymologisches Woérterbuch der Gotischen Sprache,’ Leiden, 1936. 

* Bezzenberger, BB m1, 381; Kluge, Elemente des Gotischen, p. 112; cf. 
Massmann, ZfdA 1, 363, who suggested connection with *gadatira, gadauka or 
gadrauhts. Mannhardt’s suggestion of *gadarjus, which he defined ‘verwundend,’ 
has not been accepted for similar reasons. More recently Holthausen, JF xivu, 
330, guessed that cadariou was ‘etwa in gaharjo(n) zu verbessern.’ One objection 
to all these attempts to make ca- equal the prefix ga- is that initial g, and per- 
haps this very prefix, are preserved in Busbecq’s gadeltha, ‘pulchrum.’ 

* Die Goten in Taurien (Vienna, 1881), p. 65. Tomaschek suggests that ou 
might arise from an au, ag, by a change peculiar to a Turkish dialect. Feist (3d 
ed.) compares further Osmanli arkada¥ ‘comrade,’ and kardaS ‘brother’; but it 
seems plain that neither word has anything to do with kadary or gat, since ac- 
cording to Radloff, Versuch eines Worterbuches der Tiirkdialekte, St. Petersburg, 
1893 ff., arkada§ (1, 291) is a compound of arka ‘neck’ and the particle daS, and 
karda$ (m1, 202, 173) is a shortening of karindaS, which is derived from karin 
‘belly.’ Grienberger, ZfdPh. xxx, 129-130, modified Tomaschek’s suggestion by 
proposing to read *cadarron (cf. the error stein for stern) and assuming a Gothic 
*kadarén from Altai “kadary.” 
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to Radloff, derivatives of kéddr or kétair ‘fortbringen,’ ‘fort- 
schaffen,’ which is related to kat (kit) ‘gehen,’ ‘fortgehen’; cf. 
Altai, Teleut keddrd ‘fort,’ ‘bei Seite.’ So far as one who is not 
expert in Turkish dialects can judge, the meaning ‘bei Seite’ 
develops from that of ‘away,’ ‘apart,’ ‘aside.’ Thus it is very 
doubtful that Tomaschek’s suggested definition ‘auxiliarius’ is 
a probable extension of meaning; and unlikely that the words in 
question have anything to do with Osmanli gat ‘side’ (Radloff 
11, 275).5 One must look elsewhere for an explanation of cadariou. 

I suggest that cadarion, misspelled or misprinted cadariou 
in Busbecq’s list, is really the Latin centurio, perhaps borrowed 
by the Goths directly from Latin, but more probably through 
the intermediary of Greek xevrvpiwv, Greek dialect *xedopiwv. 
The loan-words would then belong to the numerous group of 
words relating directly or indirectly to military life borrowed by 
Gothic from Latin, sometimes through the Greek. The list in- 
cludes militén, ‘do military service’ (Lat. militdre); laigaion, 
‘legion’ (Gr. Xeyemv <Lat. legid); spaikulatur ‘spy’ (Lat. specu- 
lator, but translating Gr. owexovAdropa, acc.); praitoria, -iaun 
‘praetorium,’ ‘court of justice’ (Gr. mpa:rapiov <Lat. prae- 
torium); karkara, ‘prison’ (Lat. carcer, VL. *carcarum); anné, 
‘pay,’ (Lat. anndna); plapja, ‘street’ (Lat. platéa or Gr. mAare- 
wv).® It is at times difficult to distinguish popular from learned 
borrowings, and Latin from Greek borrowings, but in some 
cases, as in plapja, the form indicates a popular loan-word, and 
Jellinek, although he is uncertain whether plapja is from the 
Greek or Latin, gives it, together with all the above words ex- 
cept laigaién and praitéria in a list of forty ‘profane’ loan-words, 
that is words unconnected with the Christianization of the 
Goths.’ 

The u of cadariou I believe to be an error for m, an error 


5 Tomaschek gives no references for his Chuvash form and the few books 
available to me on Chuvash do not mention kadarax. 

6 Jellinek’s choice of Latin or Greek (Geschichte der got. Sprache, Paul’s 
Grundriss [Berlin and Leipzig, 1926], pp. 177-200) is here followed when he 
considers the words, otherwise Feist’s derivation; cf. further on Latin and Greek 
loan-words in Gothic: Carl Elis, Ueber die Fremdworte u. fremden Eigennamen in 
der gotischen Bibel-Uebersetsung, Einbeck, 1903; W. Schulze, Griechische Lehn- 
worte, Sitsungsberichte der preuss. Akad. der Wiss. (1905), pp. 726-57; and K. 
Gaebeler, Die griechischen Bestandteile der got. Bibel, ZfdPh xxxtv, 1 fi. 

1 Geschichte, pp. 179-181. 
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that is generally considered to appear several times in the words 
of Busbecq’s list. Schuos, ‘bride,’ for example is now usually 
regarded as a misprint for schnos (cf. OHG snur),® fyuf, ‘five’ is 
certainly an error for fynf; and menus, ‘caro’ probably stands for 
menys, Wulfila’s mimz.° 

The lack of evidence for the history of Crimean Gothic pho- 
nology, especially in the treatment of loan-words, makes it 
it impossible to show with certainty what would have been the 
normal development of such a borrowing as Lat. céntiirlén(em) 
or Gr. xevrvpiwy. Assuming for the moment, however, that the 
treatment would be similar to that of Latin and Greek loan- 
words in Wulfila, we find that the form cadarion might have been 
borrowed from the Latin, but is very probably, because of the 
late Greek change of nt to (m)d, borrowed from the Greek. Con- 
sidering first the possibility of direct borrowing from the Latin, 
we should have to postulate a Late Latin or Vulgar Latin form 
with m disappearing or lightly pronounced before the dental, and 
t voiced to d, perhaps *ke(m)durion or *ke(n)dorion. It is well 
known that the articulation of m before stops was very weak, 
especially in popular speech, since it is often omitted in both 
early and late inscriptions, as in secudus, innoceti, spledid(us).'° 
The substitution of d for ¢ between nasal an vowel is also com- 
mon, as in parendibus; and intervocally as in amadus, it is so 
regular a Vulgar Latin phenomenon as to be reflected in a large 


8 Streitberg, Got. Elem.,5~* p. 282, lists it among the certain misprints; the 
correction was suggested by Detter, cf. Much, JF rx, 198; and Holthausen, 
AfdA xxtv, 33, E. Schrider, Géttinger Nachrichten (1910), p. 12, Jellinek, Ge- 
schicte der got. Sprache, §§77, p. 81, all adopt schnos. 

* Streitberg, p. 282, lists both among the certain misprints; Feist, Etym. 
W ort.,? writes fyuf ‘richtig fynf,’ and Etym. Wort.,2 menus ‘vielleicht *menns’; 
cf. Much, JF rx, 24, Grienberger, ZfdPh xxx, 128, 132; Holthausen, AfdA 
xxiv, 33, and Schrider, op. cit., p. 12 ff. (menus=memis). Loewe’s contention, 
Die Reste der Germanen am Schwarzen Meer (Halle, 1896), and JF rx, 1-84, esp. 
9, 14-15, that « must have been Busbecq’s spelling in all these cases because of 
the agreement of early editions is rejected by Schrider, Busbecg’s Krimgotisches 
Vokabular, Gittinger Nachrichten (1910), pp. 1-16, who shows that all the edi- 
tions go back ultimately to that of Paris, 1589, and declares that ‘Die Andacht, 
welche Liwe dem Buchstaben des Vokabulars entgegenbringt, ist von vorn 
herein nicht begriindet, und sie wird durch die genauere Priifung der Laute und 
Buchstaben als absurd erwiesen’ (p. 6); cf. Jellinek’s remarks on the untrust- 
worthiness of the text, p. 16. 

10 FE. Seelmann, Die Aussprache des Lateins, p. 283 ff.; Ferd. Sommer, 
Handbuch der lat. Laut- u. Formenlehre* §133, e) 2, p. 238; R. S. Kent, Sounds 
of Latin §57, p. 54, C. H. Grandgent, Introduction to Vulgar Latin §306, p. 128. 
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part of the Romance area." It seems quite possible that Latin 
céntirtén(em) may have been pronounced *ké(n)dirtén, or with 
VL ¢ and i k&(m)doerjén," with such slack articulation of the n 
as to be borrowed by the Goths as *kedorién (= Wulfila’s 
*kedaurion or -j6n). It should be noted that both CL # and VL 
& would be represented by au [9] in Wulfila, since # never ap- 
pears in Wulfila before r in either Germanic words or loan-words 
such as aurkeis (Lat. tircéus), paurpaura (Lat. pirpiira), and 
both Latin and Greek o as well as Germanic, are normally re- 
presented by au [9], as in skaurpjd (Lat. scorpid), apaustaulus 
(Lat. apdstdlus or Gr. drocrodijs).* It would be easy for a Gothic 
*kedorion, *kadorion," with transfer of stress to the first syllable,” 
to become *kddarién, especially in view of the frequency of ar 
in Gothic endings and suffixes, as a fadar, ufard, aftard, and 
Grja-<Lat. drius, which became a living suffix in Gothic." It 
is thus phonetically possible that Lat. céntitrién(em) pronounced 
*k&(n)dtirion or *ké(n)doridn became Goth. *kedoridn, *kadbrion 
(-j6n) and eventually *kddaridn (-jdn), Busbecq’s cadarion."* 
The chief objection, to my mind, is that it would be hard to find 
actual instances of Latin mt becoming simple d, and for this 
reason a derivation from the Greek loan-word is more probable. 


1H. Schuchardt, Der Vokalismus des Vudgéirlateins 1, 125 ff.; Grandgent 
§256, p. 109; Meyer-Liibke, Gram. der romanischen Sprachen $443. The date is 
disputed, but the beginnings of the tendency may be found as early as the first 
and second centuries. It should be noted, however, that the intervocal voicing 
was not so characteristic of the East as of the West (Grandgent §256). 

12 Centurio-forms with VL o are well attested (Thesaurus Linguae Latinae 
s.v. centurio), but it should be noted that the change from # to 9, which probably 
took place in most of the Empire by the fourth century, did not take place in 
Dacia, cf. Grandgent §208, Meyer-Liibke, 1 120 ff., §118. 

18 Streitberg, Got. Elem. §51 ad=4. 

™ On these words, see Elis, Feist s.v., and on the vocalism Streitberg, Got. 
Elem. §§19.5, 51; Jellinek, Geschichte §§37, 40 and Chap. 9, pp. 177 ff. 

% Although e before nd, né sometimes appears as a in VL in such words as 
calandae, invanti (Schuchardt, V okalismus 1, 211, 212), it is safer to assume that 
the change ke>ka took place in Gothic either early through lack of stress or at 
a later period in Crimean Gothic, perhaps through the influence of the follow- 
ing a. 

6 Cf. Jellinek, Geschichte §47: ‘Eingebiirgerte Fremdwérter haben natiirlich 
germ. Betonung angenommen.’ 

1 Jellinek, Geschichte §208. One may also compare the Latin loan-words 
lukarn (lucerna), carcara (carcer), though here the Gothic may have borrowed 
from VL forms in which er had become ar, cf. Schuchardt, Vokalismus 1, 206, 
209; Jellinek §243, p. 182. 

18 On the -ion, -jon ending, see below, p. 173, note 30. 
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Greek xevrvpiwv from the Latin was used as early as Polybius, 
is found in the New Testament,’ in inscriptions and papyri, 
and appears as late as the fifth-century Hesychius and the sixth- 
century Lydus.” The form xevropiwv, in which o might represent 
either a natural Greek substitution of o for CL #'! or a VL ¢ for 
ui, is found in both the inscriptions and the papyri.” This form 
shows clearly that the word is not merely a ‘literary’ one, but 
belongs to the rather large group of loan-words relating to mili- 
tary life borrowed in late Greek from Latin.” Now it is well 
known that Greek vr became [nd] and even [d] in some dialects. 
Greek v6 for vr appears as early as the fourth century B.c. in 
Pamphylian inscriptions, later in Pontus, Phrygia, and Bithynia 
the development spreading from Asia Minor, until by 400 a.p. 
the pronunciation embraced the whole Hellenic world.“ The 


1 Mark xv, 39. Usually (e.g. Matt. vm, 5) the Greek New Testament 
translates by &arévrapxos, which Wulfila renders hundafaps. 

2° Liddell and Scott s.v.; cf. E. A. Sophocles, Greek Lexicon of the Roman and 
Byzantine Periods (Boston, 1870), s.v. 

21 See E. H. Sturtevant, Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, pp. 32, 133, for 
examples. 

# Bick CI 4932 of 26 B.C.,cf. Journal des Savants (1843), 322 ff.; Wessely, 
Wiener Stud. xxtv, 132 (Augustus). xerropia, xerrovpia are also found, cf. Thes. 
Ling. Lat. s.v. centurio, and Wessely, ibid. 

% On these see M. A. Triandaphyllidis, Die Lehnwirter der mittelgriechischen 
Viudgérliteratur (Strassburg, 1909), pp. 128-131; Wessely, Wiener Stud. xxix 
101-105. Céntiirié appears in other languages of the East, e.g. Hebrew, fitron; 
see S. Krauss, Griechische u. Lateinische Lehnwirter im Talmud, Midrasch und 
Targum (Berlin, 1898-99), m1, 529; better gifferdn as my colleague, Professor 
Obermann, who has also been kind enough to transcribe the Syriac forms also, 
tells me; and Syriac genferénd, gehn{iriyénd, as well as in a verbal form éthganfar 
‘centurio factus est’ (forma vituperata), Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum,? 
(Halle, 1928), 677a; cf. Payne-Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, 1, 3665 s.v. gentréna. 
The meaning is not invariably the official centurio, but sometimes ‘governor,’ 
‘commander.’ 

“ K. Dieterich, Untersuchungen sur Geschichte der griechischen Sprache von 
der hellenistischen Zeit bis zum 10. Jahrh. n. Chr., Byz. Arch., Erginzungsheft 1, 
105; cf. A. Thumb, Handbuch der neugr. Volksprache? (Strassburg, 1910), 
§15.2; Solmsen, ZfoS xxxtv , 59; P. Kretschmer, Einleitung in die Geschichte der 
griechischen Sprache (Gottingen, 1896), pp. 293-311, attributed the pronuncia- 
tion to peculiarities of the native languages of Asia Minor. For examples of 
vé for vr in Latin loan-words, such as cerdnvagia (Thes. Ling. Lat., s.v. centenaria) 
see Triandaphyllidis, Lehnwérter, p. 58, who notes that even when pt is written 
in such words, it usually stands for [nd], vr being merely a spelling for older v5 
and used for Latin nd as well, since the sound [nt] no longer existed in Middle 
Greek after yr had become [nd]; cf. Dieterich, Untersuchungen, p. 105. 
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tendency to drop m before dentals appears in many of the old 
dialects, the nasal being omitted in spelling, according to Buck, 
‘occasionally in all dialects, and regularly in Cyprian and Pam- 
phylian.* That this tendency was persistent is shown by the 
fact that many modern Greek dialects, including those of Lesbos 
and a great part of the islands of the Aegean, have the ‘pure 
media’ for nt e.g. Lesbian pédi=érre, tsid6=xevr; cf. Samian 
paida=ravra, ddera=repa.* Most important of all, the change 
of nt to d occurs even in Latin loan-words, e.g. armamédo< 
armamentum (Ios).?* This parallel enables us to postulate a late 
Greek *xedopiwv as the form from which Gothic borrowed cada- 
rion. Since Greek o is regularly represented by Wulfila’s au [9],?8 
we may assume that Gothic would borrow in the form kedarién, 
by-form *kadoridn,?® which, with the shifting of stress to the 
first syllable, would become kddarién (-jén),°° Busbecq’s cada- 
rion. 

The historical connection of the Goths in the Crimea with the 
Hellenized vassal kingdoms and provinces of the eastern Roman 


% Buck, Introduction to the Study of Greek Dialects §69, p. 59. Dieterich, 
Untersuchungen, p. 104, cites the famous Pamphylian inscription from Sillyon 
with wedexaidexa and other examples, and Acdurdpos from Bithynia. 

% Kretschmer, Neugriechische Dialektstudien 1, Der heutige lesbische Dialekt, 
Kaiserliche Akad. der Wissenschaften, Schriften der Balkan Kommission (Wien, 
1905), p. 167. 

27 A. Thumb, Handbuch* §15.2, Anm. 2, p. 14. 

8 Cf. above, p. 171, and Streitberg, §19.5, Jellinek, §248.9. 

29 As in the case of a possible borrowing from the Latin (cf. above, p. 171, 
note 15) I would not insist that ke>ka at this time (possibly from lack of 
stress), since it may also be a later development in Crimean Gothic. 

%° One might perhaps expect -jdn, not -idn, though i sometimes occurs be- 
fore vowels for Gr. i, Asai (dat.), praitéria, -iaun (cf. p. 169 above), the usual 
representative is j in fully Gothicized loan-words (Marja), cf. Jellinek §47.7. 
But this may be putting too fine a point upon the matter. In the first place, aj 
(semi-vowel or spirant) does not appear in any word in Busbecq’s list, and 
though we might certainly expect him, a Fleming, to be able to represent it, it 
is conceivable that his subject, the Greek who had acquired Gothic, did not 
pronounce it with entire accuracy. Secondly, we cannot tell exactly how ¢ would 
have developed in a loan-word in Crimean Gothic. It may be noted that if the 
equation Busbecq’s borrotsch ‘voluntas’ = gabaurjdpus is to be trusted (cf. Feist? 
s.v.), one could assume that in a native word j after doubling the preceding 
consonant was dropped. In this case, the suggestion of Grienberger (p. 168, note 
4 above), who proposed to read *cadarron (with the error of i for 7, as in stein 
for stern), might possibly be right after all, though for a different reason than the 
one he assigned. 
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Empire would make borrowing from the Greek in their case just 
as probable as borrowing from the Latin. It is not necessary to 
rehearse the service of the Goths both as auxiliaries and in the 
Roman legions from the time of the victories of the Emperor 
Claudius (269 a.p.), when a select body of Gothic youths was 
enrolled in the imperial armies, and the treaty of Aurelian, 
a year later, when the Goths agreed to supply 2000 auxiliaries,” 
to the Gothic wars of the fourth century and the later service 
of the Goths in the Byzantine armies.** But it is important 
to realize that the Goths in Southern Russia from the first 
and second centuries were in constant relations with the Greek 
cities of Olbias and Tyras of Southern Russia on the shore 
of the Black Sea, which were garrisoned by the Romans, and that 
after their capture by the Goths (ca. 235), the Goths entered 
indo direct commercial relations both with the Greek cities of 
the Thracian Bosporus and the southern shores of the Black 
Sea and the Greek Bosporan kingdom of the Crimea, which was 
a vassal kingdom of Rome and under its protection.* The Greek 
city of Chersonesus, according to Rostovtzeff, was probably 
kept fortified by the Roman Empire in the fourth century, as 
the last stronghold of Roman power in the Crimea.™ Not only 
in the Crimea itself, but in the Gothic attacks on Moesia (238 
A.D., 250 A.D.), in their continual expeditions and raids from 
Southern Russia against the southern shores of the Black Sea 
and Asia Minor (256 a.p., 263-265 a.p., 267 a.p.),® and through 


*! Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ed. Bury, 1, 290-294, Chap. x1; cf. Cambridge 
Med. History, 1, 206. According to Jordanes’ perhaps exaggerated account (De 
Origine Actibusque Getarum, cap. xx1, ed. Mommsen, MGH., Auct. Ant. v [Berlin, 
1882]), Constantine, after his Gothic war, concluded a treaty with the Goths by 
which they were to supply him with 40,000 soldiers. 

*# A. Thumb points out that loan-words from Gothic appear in modern 
Greek, dating from the period when the Goths were neighbors of the Greeks in 
the eastern Roman Empire and were closely associated with them in the im- 
perial armies, e.g. ypiSas ‘weisses Pferd’< Gothic *gréwa (Die germ. Elemente des 
Neugriechischen, Germanistische Abhandlungen Hermann Paul dargebracht 
(Strassburg, 1902], pp. 253-255). 

% M. Rostovtzeff, Greeks and Iranians in the South of Russia (Oxford, 1922), 
pp. 216-217, and Chap. vm generally; Mommsen, History of Rome (New York, 
1887), p. 262, and in general Bk. vim, Chap. vu, esp. pp. 334, 344. 

* Greeks and Iranians, p. 217. 

*% Cambridge Med. Hist. 1, 204-205; Gibbon, Decline and Fall, Chaps. x,x1; 
A. A. Vasiliev, The Goths in the Crimea (The Mediaeval Academy, 1936), pp. 
4. 
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the Hellespont and the Aegean against Greece itself (267 a.p., 
269 a.p.),%* the Goths met the Roman military power in the 
Hellenized East. The constant contacts of the Goths both in 
war and peace in this and the following centuries with the Greek 
or Hellenized coastal cities of the southern and western shore of 
the Black Sea, and their occasional raids in the Aegean, are 
significant in view of the pronunciation of d for nt attested for 
this part of the Greek-speaking world. One may add that the 
Crimean Goths probably had commercial relations with those 
Goths who, after one of their expeditions, settled on the coast 
of the Propontis, and gradually becoming Hellenized are called 
TorOoypatxo as late as the eighth century.*” Both in the service of 
the Roman armies, which in the East contained many Greek- 
speaking troops, and in warfare against them, the Goths of the 
Crimea would have had ample opportunity to learn the Greek 
form of centurio. 

The change in meaning, which is hardly remarkable,** might 
have arisen in a number of ways. We know that, in Gibbon’s 
phrase, ‘the barbarian soldiers who displayed any military tal- 
ents were advanced, without exception, to the most important 
commands’;*® and it is possible that the Goths who became 
officers were considered professional soldiers, par excellence, or 
‘army men,’ as we say of officers. But the degeneration of mean- 
ing may have been a late development in the long period of 
thirteen centuries which separates the Crimean Gothic of 
Busbecq’s time from the period of the original contact of the 
Goths on the shores of the Black Sea with the Greek and Roman 
world. 

ROBERT J. MENNER 
Yale University 


%* Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, 1, 264; Cambridge Med. Hist. 1, 204; Schénfeld, 
art. Goti, Pauly-Wissowa, Suppl. mt (1918), 800. 

37 Theophanes, Chronograph. p. 591, 14, cf. Schénfeld, art. Goti, Pauly- 
Wissowa, p. 800, and Tomaschek, p. 27. The close relations between Goths and 
Greeks in the Crimea continued for centuries (Tomaschek, p. 27; Vasiliev, 
Chap. m),and it may be recalled that of the two persons who gave information to 
Busbecq, one was a Grecized Goth who had actually forgotten his own language, 
and the other was a Greek who had acquired enough Gothic to give Busbecq his 
vocabulary. 

38 Cf. the shift in meaning in Hebrew and Syriac, noted above, p. 172, note 
23, which shows that the word was not always used in its strictly official sense. 
3° Decline and Fall, ed. Bury, 1, 181. 
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GOTHIC SEMANTIC NOTES 


(1) Uf-brikan = 4-Oereiv, ‘reject, despise.’ 

Grk. a-Oereiv=‘to set aside, to do away with’> ‘reject, make 
void.’ 

Goth. uf-brikan=‘break away from’ (with dat. of person 
affected) >‘reject’> ‘despise.’ Uf = ‘under’ > ‘away.’ 

Uf-brikan denotes ‘a break in friendly relations’ (cf. 
brikan = 46deiv ‘to struggle, contend,’ m1 Tim. 1, 5; brakja=wadn 
‘wrestling, struggle,’ Eph. vi, 12; ON Odrjétask ‘to wrestle, 
struggle’). 

From this basic sense of ‘a break in friendly relations’ were 
developed various phases of ‘hostility’ (cf. uf-brikands = iBprorns 
‘one who despises, Verichter,’ Tim. 1, 13; wun-ufbrikands 
= drpdcxoros ‘in-offensive,’ Cor. x, 32). 

(2) piup:gob = ayabdv ‘good.’ 

piup =‘kindly, gentle, friendly, pleasant’ = ‘good.’ 

Gob=‘of advantage, praise-worthy, efficient, excellent’ 
= ‘good.’ 

For jbiub compare ON /¥dr ‘gentle, friendly,’ )$da ‘friendli- 
ness’ and piup- in compounds=Grk. ¢- ‘pleasant, joyful, good’ 
(e.g., biup-spillon=waila spillon=ei-ayyedifecba ‘to bring joy- 
ful tidings’), and the derivative forms piup-eigs = eb-Mynros 
‘blessed’; biub-jan= b-doyeiv ‘to praise, bless’; biupi-giss = e- 
doyia ‘blessing’; biup-eins = ayabwotivn, €-dovyia ‘kindness, bless- 
ing.’ 

For the semantic distinction between go) and jiub compare 
the impersonal phrase gop ist=xahév éorw ‘it is good (i.e., ad- 
vantageous),’ for which we never find piup ist; likewise gops 
=xpnords (Cor. xv, 33; L. v1, 35) ‘serviceable, useful’ (xpaouat 
‘use’) >‘kindly, good’; god-ei = dpern ‘efficiency, virtue.’ 

The phrase ik im hairdeis gobs, sa goda= tyw elu 6 rowuny 6 
xadds (J. x, 11. 14) does not mean ‘I am the kindly (good) 
shepherd’ but ‘I am the excellent (good) shepherd,’ i.e., ‘one who 
takes good care of his sheep’ (cf. gastigobs = gud Eevos ‘hospitable,’ 
i.e., ‘the quality of being an excellent (good) host’; god-ei ‘ex- 
cellent character, virtue’). 

The substantivized adjective iup is chiefly confined to the 
phrase piup taujan=r1é ayabdy raeiv, dyaborajou ‘to do good’ 
which most often has reference to relations between friends and 
enemies. The connotation here is clearly that of ‘friendly acts,’ 
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for which we never find gop taujan (cf. e.g., L. v1, 33 nal édy 
ayaborare rods ayaborowbvras dyas, jah jabai biup taujaid baim 
piup taujandam iswis ‘and if ye do good to them that do good to 
you’). 

In L. 1, 53 rewdvras tvéirdncew ayabdv, gredagans gasopida 
piupe ‘the hungry he hath filled with good things,’ biube connotes 
not ‘excellent things’ but ‘things pleasant to the hungry,’ i.e., 
‘things which the hungry desire.’ 

Friedrich Kauffmann in his article “Der Stil der gotischen 
Bibel” (ZfdPh., xtvim, 219 f.) attributes the doublet piu- 
peigs: gobs = ayabés to ““Wechsel im Ausdruck”’; e.g., Math. vit, 
17 wav dévdpov ayabdv, all bagme godaize; Math. vi, 18 dévdpovr 
ayabév, bagms piupeigs. But the difference is one of connotation 
(bagme godaize = ‘excellent (good) trees,’ bagms Piupeigs ‘the tree 
which gives pleasing, satisfactory (good) fruit’) which results in 
a variation of style; similarly L. xvm1, 18 d&décxare ayadeé, 
laisari biupeiga (instead of laisari goda) ‘Good Teacher’ but the 
implication in the Goth. laisari piupeiga is ‘Kindly (good) 
Teacher’ not ‘an Efficient (good) Teacher’ (cf. above regarding 
rou 6 kadds = hairdeis sa goda ‘the good shepherd,’ J. x, 11. 14). 
(3) Asilu-qairnus =idos yuvdixds, ‘mill-stone,’ Mk. rx, 42. 

Goth. asilu-qgairnus is apparently a rendering of yidos 
olvxés' (Math. xvi, 6) for which the Goth. text has been lost. 

But gairnus may have originally meant ‘mill-stone’ not 
‘mill.’ This assumption is borne out by the example of ON kvern 
‘mill’ which is used in the plural (‘the upper and lower mill- 
stones,’ plurale tantum) in the same sense as in the singular. 
Similarly OHG quirn(a): MHG kurn, kiirne meant either ‘mill’ 
or ‘mill-stone.’ 

There is no reason therefore why we may not assume that 
Goth. gairnus could mean ‘mill-stone’ as well as ‘mill’ and there- 
fore that Goth. asilu-gairnus correctly renders Grk. dios wvdcxés. 
(4) Af-hugjan=Bacxaivey, ‘to bewitch,’ Gal. m1, 1. 

The literal sense of Goth. af-hugjan is evidently ‘to put out 
of one’s right mind,’ a heathen term. 

For the Old Germanic conception of this effect of sorcery 
compare the tenth magic song in the ON Hdvamdl: 

ek sv4 vinnk at peer villar fara 
sinna heimhama 
sinna heimhuga.? 

1 Cf. Streitberg, Die Got. Bibel,’ Glossar and Heinrich Grewolds, Zfvergl. 

Sprachf., cxt, 154. 2 Codex Regius, heim huga. 
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“T so make it that they go out of their natural forms, out of their 
right minds.” 

Since, however, the verb Augjan is otherwise regularly used 
in the sense of ‘think, have an opinion’ (doxe?v, vouifev, dpovetv) 
we may assume that hugjan in af-hugjan is not identical with the 
simplex hugjan but derived from an adjective *af-hugs* ‘out of 
one’s right mind.’ 

(5) And-beitan=tm-xdhoceav, éemi-rysdy ‘to reprove, rebuke, 
chide.’ 

Grk. ém-r\qocev=‘to strike at’>‘rebuke, reproach’; ém- 
riuay = ‘to lay a valuation on’>‘to object to one as blameable’ 
>‘to rebuke, reproach.’ 

Goth. and-beitan=‘to bite back’>‘to say biting, stinging 
words against’ >‘to rebuke, reproach.’ 

For Goth. beitan ‘to bite’>‘say sharp, stinging words’ com- 
pare ON dbtta (hvat mun oss heldr btta ord hans, ‘why should his 
words sting us the more,’ Grettiss. 95A), also Eng. ‘to back-bite.’ 

For a semantic analogue with Goth. and-beitan compare 
hwassaba ‘sharply”* :ga-hwotjan (= émi-riav) ‘to say sharp, severe 
words to’>‘to threaten.’ 

In II Cor. tv, 8 and-bitanai translates aroropoiyevon ‘per- 
plexed.’ 

And-bitanai=‘sharp (>unpleasant) things brought against 
one’>‘unpleasantly affected’>‘in doubt, perplexed’ (cf. ON 
bita 4 ‘to bite on one’>‘to affect unpleasantly’). 

(6) Witoda-fasteis = voy.xds ‘lawyer.’ 

Grk. voysxds=‘one connected with the law’>‘interpreter, 
teacher of the law, lawyer.’ 

Goth. witoda-fasteis=probably not ‘one who preserves® 
(fastan ‘to keep, observe [a rite or custom]’) the law’ but ‘one 
who determines, interprets (*fastjan) the law.’ 

This latter etymology not only gives a sense in better keeping 
with the nature of a lawyer’s profession—he interprets rather 
than keeps intact the law—but also is supported by the ON law 
term festa (<*fastjan) log’=‘to make fast (adj. fastr), cer- 
tain’ >‘to determine, settle, interpret the law.’ 


3 Cf. Grewolds, Zfvergl. Sprachf., tx, 46, Anm. 1. 

* Used in the derived sense of ‘severely’=Grk. drorduws (Tit. 1, 13); cf. 
hwassei ‘severity’ = Grk. droropia. 

5 The traditional etymology; see Feist, Etym. Wtb. der Got. Sprache; Uhlen- 
beck, Eiym. Wtb. der Got. Sprache, ““Bewahrer des Gesetzes.” 
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The Goth. metaphor in witoda-fasteis is then ‘a law-fixer,’ 

not ‘a law-keeper.’ Fasteis represents a nomen agentis to *fasts 

(‘fixed’): *fast-jan ‘to fix’ and not to fastan ‘to keep intact, ob- 

serve.’ 

(7) puhtus = cveldnois ‘conscience.’ 

Grk. ovveidnois=‘joint knowledge, consciousness’ >‘con- 
science’ (Lat. conscientia). 

Goth. buhtus (=ON pétir ‘mind, thought’) ‘thought’ >‘ap- 
proval’ > ‘conscience.’ 

Grk. ovveldnois is rendered by Goth. puhtus only in Cor. x, 
28. 29; elsewhere by the loan translations mip-wissei and gahugds. 

The substantive Puhtus represents a tu-abstract from the 
verb pbugkjan. The verb bugkjan renders the Grk. verb doxeiv 
not only in the sense of ‘to seem, think, be considered’ but also 
in the sense of ‘to seem good, to meet with approval, to be es- 
teemed, of good repute,’ as, e.g., in Gal. 11, 2 rots doxotor, baimei 
puhta ‘to those who were of good repute.’ ‘ 

The verbal abstract juhtus ‘thought, thinking, seeming’ 
could then have acquired a specialized ecclesiastical sense in ac- 
cord with pugkjan ‘to seem good, to be of good repute,’ i.e., ‘a 
state of mind (cf. hauh-, mikil-buhts ‘hochmiitig’) in which a 
thing seems good’ >‘moral approval’ > ‘conscience’ = ovvel dais. 

In Grk. ovvelénois: Goth. buhtus, ga-hugds the basic sense is 
that of ‘thought’ (iééa :eidéa ‘idea’ :bugkjan, hugjan). The prefix 
ga- in Goth. ga-hugds renders Grk. ovv- in ovv-eldnors (cf. mip- 
wissei). The sense of ga-: cvr- is ‘in accord with,’ which idea is 
already inherent in buhtus<pugkjan ‘to seem [in accord with]’ 
>‘to be approved’ (cf. Swed. tycka om ‘to like’). 

(8) And-pagkjan [sik] =yvava, ‘to come to a conclusion, to re- 
solve’; without Grk. original ‘to remember.’ 

Grk. yvGva.=‘to gain knowledge of, to know’>‘to examine, 
form an opinion, decide upon, conclude, resolve.’ 

Goth. and-pagkjan ‘to think one thought against (and-) an- 
other’>‘to think out to a decision’>‘to decide, resolve, con- 
clude.’ 

Goth. and-bagkjan [sik]}=Grk. yvava: occurs only once, 
namely in L. xvi, 4 @yywv ri rorhow=and-pahta’ mik hwa taujau 





* Cf. also leg-festa ‘a claim determined by law, a lawful claim’; /og-fesir 
‘a mooring determined by law, a lawful mooring.’ 

7 Cf. Lat. cogitavi; Friedrichsen, “The Gothic Version of the Gospels” 
(179). As Friedrichsen suggests, Goth. and-bahta mik may have translated Lat. 
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‘I have bethought myself’ (i.e., ‘I have weighed one thought 
against another’) >‘I have thought out to a decision’>‘I have 
decided what I shall do.’ 

Similarly the verbal adjective anda-bahis =awdpwvr, doyuxbs, 
vndadios ‘sober-minded, temperate’; ‘weighing one thought 
against another’>‘thought out to a decision’ >‘decided, stable 
in thought’ =‘sober-minded, temperate.’ 

In the Skeireins vul, 1.5 the verb and-bagkjan (with and with- 
out reflexive) appears in the sense of ‘remember’ (andpagg- 
kjandins sik is waldufnis; wairpidos laisareis andbaggkjands) for 
which compare Germ. sich ent-sinnen=‘to distinguish thoughts 
from each other’>‘to bethink one’s self of’ >‘to remember.’ 

The idea of ‘apart’ from ‘over against’ in Germ. ent- (< Goth. 
and-) is also clear in sich eni-schliessen, sich ent-scheiden ‘to de- 
cide’ (cf. Goth. and-bagkjan stk ‘to decide’); the Germ. metaphor 
is ‘to close, cut one thing against (apart from) another,’ the Goth. 
metaphor ‘to think one thing against (apart from) another.’ 
(9) Us-mitan = dva-orptdecba, rohirevav ‘to conduct one’s self, 
to live [as a citizen].’ 

Grk. dva-crpégdecOac=‘to turn back’>‘to turn into a 
place’ > ‘dwell, live’ (cf. Lat. versari). 

Grk. rok:revey ‘to live as a citizen [xoXirns].’ 

Goth. us-mitan=‘to measure out’>‘to observe the proper 
measure of conduct’>‘to live properly, behave one’s self’>‘to 
conduct one’s self, live.’ 

For the development from ‘proper measurement’ to ‘proper 
conduct’ compare MHG diu Mdze ‘proper measurement’ > ‘con- 
duct within proper bounds, sittliche Miassigung.’ 

‘Proper conduct’ is implied in Tim. m1, 15 was det & olky 
Geod avacrpéperOar=hwaiwa skuld ist in garda gudis usmitan 
‘how men ought to behave themselves in the house of God’ and 
in IL Cor. 1, 12 4 yap xabxnors hydv... bre... & xapiTt Deod 
aveotpagdnuer=unte hwoftuli unsara so ist... patei ... in astai 
gudis usmetum ‘for our glorying is this that in the grace of God 
we behaved ourselves.’ 

It is significant also that where usmitan renders rokirebeav 
‘proper conduct’ is expressed: Phil. 1, 27 afiws wokirebec Oe = wairp- 
aba usmitaip ‘behave as citizens worthily.’ 





cogitavi ; Grk. yvww is better translated by ufkunpa (cf. J. xv, 7 viv fyrur= nu 
ufkunpa, Lat. cognovi). 
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The transition from ‘to behave properly’ to ‘to behave in 
general, act, live’ is seen in Eph. 11, 3 dveorpagnuév wore ey rats 
ériOuplars tis capkds hyav=usmetum suman in lustum leikis 
unsaris ‘we once lived in the lusts of our flesh’; similarly in II 
Tim. 11, 18 otrwes repl riv adn0eav hordxnoav=paiei bi sunjai 
uswissai usmetum ‘those who acted free concerning the truth, 
those who have erred (horéxnoav, 4-=uswissai ‘losgebunden, 
freed’) from the truth.’ 

(10) Us-fratwjan=codiou ‘to make wise.’ 

Grk. codica: = ‘to make wise [co¢és].’ 

Goth. us-fratwjan ‘to adorn, deck out’>‘equip, fit out’ 
>‘make fit, prepare.’ 

Goth. us-fratwjan occurs only in II Tim. mm, 15 7a duvapera 
ce codica els awrnpiav=pos mahteigons puk usfratwjian du 
ganistai ‘[the sacred writings] which are able to make three wise 
unto salvation.’ 

Streitberg (ibid. Glossar) renders usfratwjdn by ‘klug 
machen’ literally after the Grk. 

Gabelentz-Loebe (1, 343) emendate the form usfratwjan to 
*usfrapjan or *usfrabwjan, connecting the stem frab(w)- with 
frapjan ‘to understand, be intelligent.’ But a causative verb to 
-frabjan would have yielded -*frobjan and an adjective *frapbwus 
does not occur. 

Bernhardt (586) derives -fratwjan from an adjective *fratus, 
which does not occur. 

Feist, Uhlenbeck and Grienberger® translate us-fratwjan by 
‘ausriisten, ausstatten’ connecting Goth. -fratwjan with OE 
fretwan: OHG fratahén ‘schmiicken’; OE fretwe plur.: OS fratah 
‘Schmuck.’ 

This etymology is undoubtedly correct (OE fretwan< Goth. 
fratwjan) and there is no reason why we should not assume that 
the Goth. verb preserved the same basic sense as the WG cog- 
nates. 

The semantic development of Goth. us-fratwjan was then 
‘to get (perfective us-) adorned, decked out’>‘to equip’>‘to 
prepare.’ The Goth. scribe evidently chose his metaphor from 
the cultural life of his race, i.e., of the Old Germanic artisan who 
(ornaments > fits out >) prepares arms, ships, utensils, etc. The 


8 Untersuchungen sur Got. Wortkunde, p. 231. 
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Goth. metaphor is physical; the Grk. metaphor is intellectual 
(co¢dés) in keeping with Hellenistic culture. 

There is a bare possibility, however, that the use of Goth. 
usfratwjan to render codioam was due to the influence of the verb 
instruere of the Latin manuscripts (quae te possint imstruere ad 
salutem’). Lat. imstruere® can signify not only ‘to instruct’ 
=gopica but also ‘to adorn, equip, prepare’ = Goth. us-fratwjan. 

In conclusion let me add a few remarks concerning H. V. 
Helten’s article “Studies in Gothic Vocabulary” (J EGPh., xx1x, 
332-51, 489-509). 

Under Loan Translations (346) bi-laikan=éy-raifewv (Lat. 
in-ludere) ‘to deride, scorn,’ the author calls attention to ON 
leikr ‘play, scorn.’ It would have been more to the point to quote 
the ON verb /eika ‘to play’>‘to delude, play a trick upon’ to 
which also should be added MHG leichen ‘to dance’>‘to make 
sport of, deceive.’ 

But how is he to reconcile Goth. bi- with Grk. éu- (Lat. in-)? 
The Goth. metaphor is probably different from the Grk. Grk. 
éu-raifev signifies ‘to put sport info an act’>‘treat im sport’ 
>‘scorn, deride’; Goth. bi-laikan probably signifies ‘to dance 
about'® [a victim] in sport’>‘to mock, scorn, deride.’ 

Under Semantic Loans I believe it is quite possible to include 
(Gal. 5, 6) gamag=loxbea ‘is valid, availeth’ (lcxbs ‘power, 
might’: loxbe ‘has power, is valid’; Lat. validus ‘strong’: valet 
‘is strong, is valid’; Goth. mahts ‘power, might’: ga-mag ‘has 
power, is valid’). 

Wherever the Goth. simplex magan translates Grk. loxiev 
it always has the literal sense of ‘to be able’ (cf. Math. vu, 28; 
L. xvi, 3; Ph. rv, 13 etc.). 

Helten has included (496) Goth. mahteigs ‘powerful’ >‘pos- 
sible’ as due to Grk. dvvarés. Why not then Goth. ga-mag ‘is 
powerful’ > ‘is valid’ due to Grk. ioxbe? 

ALBERT MOREY STURTEVANT 
University of Kansas 


® Grienberger (ibid., 231) calls attention to the semantic parallel between 
Goth. us-fratwjan and Lat. adornare ‘ausstatten, riisten, mit dem nétigen ver- 
sehen’ but fails to mention the parallel with Lat. instruere of the text. 

1@ Cf. Grienberger, ibid., 144. 
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OLD AND MIDDLE ENGLISH NOTES 
Note on deg =“‘dawn” 


In “Beitrige zur mittelalterlichen Volskunde” 1, Herrig’s 
Archiv Cxx, p. 47, Max Foster prints a brontologium of the 
night hours, which states what will happen [1] gif bunor cumep 
on forantnihts..., [II] gif he cymd on middeniht..., and 
finally [III] gif he on dag cumd, se cyded kininges gebyrd odde 
biscopes. 

Later on (p. 49) Férster discusses deg here and finds it hard 
to understand if it is to be taken in the ordinary sense “day.” 
He argues, quite rightly, that since forant-niht and middeniht 
obviously are hours of the nocturnal office, deg must stand here 
for the hora matutina. Not knowing that sense of deg he argues 
further that one should read degred ‘“‘dawn.” 

But it seems quite unnecessary. Even the Shorter Oxford 
Dictionary lists day in the sense of “dawn.’”’ And‘the usage is 
not uncommon in ME. One may compare Lagamon: pa hit wes 
dai a margen and dugede gon sturien, Ardur ba up a-ras (Brandl 
u. Zippel, Mittelengl. Sprach- u. Literatur proben, p. 3: 9-10), and 
King Horn: Or eny day was sprunge Oper belle i-rung (ibid. 
p. 31: 1015-16), where a variant text has the illuminating 
Matynes were y-ronge Ant be masse y-songe. 

This usage is also found in Icelandic both Old and Modern, 
although the Dictionaries usually do not specify it. Thus we 
find no example under dagr in Fritzner’s Ordbog over det gamle 
norske Sprog. But under stund we read: svdfu til bess, er 4 leid 
néttina ok var stund til dags “they slept until the night was almost 
spent and there was only an hour to dawn or daybreak.” Bjérn 
Halldérsson, Lexicon Islandico-Latino-Danicum quotes under 
dagur the very common Mod. Icel. phrase: ‘““Na& er komid undir 
dag, dies appetit, det er allerede henimod Dagbrekningen.” 
Sigfis Bléndal, /slandsk-Dansk Ordbog does not list the specific 
sense ““dawn”’ but he includes examples of it in his category “day 
as opposed to night.” 


OE begad 


In Herrig’s Archiv cLxvi, 81-82, Fr. Kloeber tries to explain 
the origin of beged in the sense “‘confesses, professes” in two 
ways: (1) either as a semasiological development of the verb 
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gan “‘to go,” or (2) as a different verb, formed from ia, gea, 
be-gaen = Germ. bejahen. 

Both etymologies have parallels in Icelandic. There exists in 
Icelandic besides the verb mdta, which Klaeber takes to be the 
prototype of Late OE geatan, getan, also the verb j74=bejahen. 
But the verb ganga has also developed the sense “confess” in 
the idiom Old Icel. ganga vid (Mod. Icel. gangast vid, medganga) 
ganga vid faderni “confess paternity”; gengr hann bd vid moirgum 
stuldum “he then confesses many thieveries.’’ Is the semasio- 
logical development: to go (walk) against >to face >to confess? 
Cf. Klaeber’s note on the German szugestehen. 


Note on all and some 


According to the NED under all 12 (vol. 1, p. 226) there oc- 
curs in ME the idiom all and some synonymous with such phrases 
as each and all, all and each, one and sundry. 

Usage differed slightly, and the instances quoted by the 
NED fall into two groups, according to whether the words stand 
for plural or singular: 

1. “ca. 1325 Caeur de L. 5846. They that wolde nought 
Crystene become, Richard leet sleen hem alle and some. ca. 
1386 Chaucer Knts T. 1329 These lordes alle and some Been in 
the Sonday to the cite come... .” The last example of this 
type quoted by the NED is from Morris’s Earthly Paradise. 

2. ‘‘Al and som (some) was also used in sing., as if confused 
with sum, the sum total, adv., entirely.” This usage is marked 
obsolete and the following quotations are given: “1303 R. Brunne 
Handling Synne 169 pe tale ys wrytyn al and sum In a boke of 
Vitas Patrum. ca. 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3014 He shridde him bper- 
with ... & cloped him al & some. ca. 1386 Chaucer Wife’s T. 
Prol. 91 This is all and som (v.r. sum, some, somme). ca. 1480 
Childe of Bristowe 338 in Hazl. E. P. P. 123 By that the fourt- 
tenyht was come, his gold was gon, al and some. 1520-41 Wyatt 
Wks (1861) 173 Henceforth, my Poins, this shall be all and sume. 
etc. etc.” 

Meeting with the phrase for the first time in Chaucer I was 
struck by its similarity to the Modern Icelandic idiom )ad er 
allt og sumt ‘‘that is all.’’ Since then I have looked for the idiom 
in dictionaries of Old English (Bosw. Toller), Middle and Mod- 
ern Danish (Kalkar), Middle and Modern Swedish (Séderwall), 
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and Modern Norwegian (Aasen) without result. Neither is the 
idiom found in Old Norse (Icelandic) judging by the diction- 
aries of Cleasby-Vigfisson and Fritzner. It appears to my knowl- 
edge first in Bjérn Halldrésson’s Lexicon Islandico-Latino- 
Danicum under sumr (p. 359) where he gives as an example: 
“‘Heér er fé mitt allt og sumt, hic est omnis habentia mea, nulla re 
excepta, her er alt hvad jeg ejer.” 

This usage is clearly very similar to that which we have culled 
from the NED under (2) above. For one thing: it is always found 
in the neuter singular just as the English instances, but it should 
be noted that in Icelandic the word for sum (summa f.) could by 
no means have led to this practice as the NED seems to hint in 
explanation of the English idiom. Icelandic usage of to-day dif- 
fers slightly from this late eighthteenth-century example. As 
far as I know—and the examples given in Bléndal’s dictionary! 
agree with that—the phrase is never used attributively but only 
as a predicate, e.g. hryssan var allt og sumt, sem han Gtti “the 
mare was all he owned,” and usually only in sentences like er 
pad allt og sumt? “‘is that all?” Jetta var allt og sumt, “this was 
all,” which always imply a sense of surprise or slight dissatis- 
faction just as its English equivalents: 

The question remains: is this a case of Scandinavian influence 
on English or not? I think the only way to prove its Scandina- 
vian origin would be to show by statistics that the idiom was, 
originally at any rate, more common in the North and the 
Midlands than in the South. As the evidence of the NED did 
not point in that direction, I undertook a rapid survey of the 
glossaries of the E.E.T.S. publications and other ME texts. I 
found the phrase in 

Speculum Gy de Warewyke (South West Midland after 1300) 

Robert of Brunne, Handling Synne (Lincolnshire 1303) 

Richard Coeur de Lion (Kent ca. 1272-1307) 

The Castel of Love (South East Midland 1350-1400) 

The Pearl (North West Midland 1370) 

Barbour’s Bruce (Scotch 1375) 

The Child of Bristowe (probably Northern 1350-1400) 

Chaucer, Knight’s Tale, The Wife of Bath’s Prologue (London 
1387 ff.) 


1 Sigfas Bléndal, Islandsk-Dansk Ordbog (Reykjavik, 1920-24) under sumur, 
p. 280: “pad er alt og sumt, det er det hele.” 
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Gower, Confessio Amantis (Kent 1390) 

Sir Ferumbras (South 1375-1400) 

The Seege of Troye (South 1380-1400) 

The Sowdone of Babylone (East Midland ca. 1400 or after) 

The Tale of Beryn (South 1400-1450) 

Liber Cure Cocorum (? ca. 1420) 

The Play of the Sacrament (? ca. 1460) 

Mary Magdalene, The Digby Plays (West Midland 15th 
century). 

This list—the dates and location of which are culled from 
Well’s Manual of the Writings in ME—would not by any 
means disprove the thesis of Scandinavian origin, as examples 
are found during the fourteenth century in the Midlands and 
in the North as well as in other parts of the country presumably 
free from Scandinavian influence. But it is odd that the phrase 
should not occur in the thirteenthcentury Midland texts abound- 
ing in Scandinavianisms, such as the Ormulum, and Havelok the 
Dane. 

Theoretically the Modern Icelandic idiom, appearing as it 
does more than four centuries later than the English parallels, 
might have been thought to be an English loanword. But that 
assumption is really out of the question. There remain only the 
alternatives of common Old Norse origin or independent develop 
ment in the two sister languages. 


ME lake 


I mizte have ben in erpe kest 
and ileizen and iroted in a lake. 

In his note on this passage from the Laud MS 108 of the 
“Debate of the Body and the Soul” Emerson (A Middle English 
Reader [1927], p. 269) calls attention to the fact that “the MSS 
vary greatly as if the passage were misunderstood,” Neverthe- 
less he translates without hesitation “‘in a lake,” and his glossary 
leaves no doubt that he means the Latin lacus. But how can 
the body lie and rot in a lake after having been thrown into the 
earth? The copyists, I take it, must also have asked themselves 
this question, and finding no adequate answer, they changed 
the text. But the NED has the word we want. It is lake “fine 
linen,” first occuring, according to that Dictionary, in Chaucer 
Sir Thopas 147: 
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He dide next his whyte lere 
Of clooth of lake fyn and clere 
A breech and eek a sherte. 


Our passage from the “Debate” pushes the first occurrence 
back for three quarters of a century at least. 

According to the NED the word is of Dutch origin (/aken 
“cloth, sheet,” OS lakan “mantle, veil (of the temple)’’). The 
word has also won entrance in German (/akan), as well as in the 
Scandinavian languages (Danish lagen, Icelandic lak “‘bed 
sheet”’). 

STEFAN EINARSSON 
The Johns Hopkins University 











PROJECTED ENGLISH DICTIONARIES, 1755-1828 


The pathway of English lexicography is strewn with un- 
finished dictionaries: some are recalled by an author’s announce- 
ment, some were heralded by an elaborate prospectus, and others 
even began the long journey down the alphabet. The present 
study is a chronological catalog of these projected English dic- 
tionaries, from the publication of Johnson’s Dictionary in 1755 
to the publication of Webster’s in 1828. This period is important 
because in it the puristic attitude in grammar came to full flower 
and dictionary authority became well established in the atti- 
tudes of English speakers. 

I. While Johnson was at work on his dictionary, an Irish- 
man named John Maxwell was compiling another in Dublin. 
He published a pamphlet six months after the appearance of 
Johnson’s work with the intent of prevailing upon the public 
to refrain from buying a dictionary until his own had appeared. 
As he wrote: 


I was many years upon this work before I knew that Mr. Johnson (whom I had 
no knowledge of) was upon any such undertaking. He himself advertised several 
years before he published. When I found that he began to advertise, I thought 
that it was proper for me to advertise also, that I was upon such a work, and that 
with this view, viz. to hinder as many as I could thereby influence, from buying 
his work, when it should come out, in expectation that mine might prove a much 
better one, and that when both were out, they might choose which appeared to 
be the best. For this, I think, I was no way to be blamed; and I am sure, that 
there are many on this side of the water [Ireland] at least, who are influenced by 
it; and for not offering to publish, immediately upon Mr. Johnson’s edition of 
his work, I think I am sufficiently justified upon this account; because I intend. 
if God spares me life, health, and my present abilities, such as they are, fora 
few years more, (how many I cannot precisely say) to make mine a work so 
superior to Mr. Johnson’s, as to leave no pretence for any rivalship or competi- 
tion between us; and as for such as they, whom considerations as these will not 
satisfy, they must remain unsatisfied, let them do as they please.! 


14 Letter from a Friend in England te Mr. Maxwell, complaining of his 
Dilatoriness in the Publication of his so-long-promised Work: with a character of 
Mr. Johnson’s English Dictionary, lately published, and Mr. Maxwell’s J ustifica- 
tion of himself (Dublin, 1755), pp. 5-6. The pamphlet concluded (p. 25): “As 
near as can at present be computed, the Wc rk will amount to about Four Vol- 
umes in Folio; and is to be printed by Subscription, for which Proposals will be 
published, as soon as the work is ready for the Press.” This is probably the 
Rev. John Maxwell who was a correspondent of the fifth Earl of Orrery, as in 
The Orrery Papers (London, 1903), m, 53, 54 (with a reference to dictionaries), 
109. 
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As a specimen of his work he wrote rambling essays on the words 
nature and assises* and promised to explain passages in Chaucer, 
Gower, Gawain Douglas, Spenser, etc. 

II. At his death in 1756 John Henley, known as “Orator 
Henley,” left extensive manuscript collections towards a dic- 
tionary.’ In 1726 he had published a grammar of Old English,‘ 
yet had not fulfilled his promise of producing an “ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, with a large Preface, which will not only be the com- 
pleatest extent, but will lay a Foundation for a Standard of the 
English Tongue.’ 

III. John Rice, a teacher of elocution, was much perturbed 
by the appearance in 1762 of Sheridan’s “Scheme for publishing 
an English Grammar and Dictionary.’* Because of ‘‘the Con- 
viction of the Insufficiency of Mr. Sheridan’s Scheme,” Rice was 
constrained “‘to offer a different, and, he flatters himself, a more 
effectual one, to the Public.’”? The principal aim was to set forth 
“the true Pronunciation of Words at Sight,’’* and only the best 
words were to be included.® In a later work he explained his plan 
more fully'® and promised “The Dictionary in one Volume 


? Letter, pp. 6-19 and 19-25, so copious as to be a veritable maze. 

8 “Collections towards an English Dictionary, 3 vol. 8vo and 1 vol. 4to,” 
as lot no. 407, sold on June 15, 1759, as listed in A Catalogue of the Original 
Manuscripts, and manuscript Collections, of the late Reverend Mr. John Henley, 
A.M... . which will be sold by Auction, by Samuel Paterson, at Essex House, in 
Essex Street, in the Strand: on Tuesday the 21th [should be 12th] of June 1759, 
and the three following Evenings, p. 40. Also in the lot were twelve volumes of a 
MS entitled “On English Words.” 

* An Introduction to an English Grammar (London, 1726); this was no. 10 of 
The Complete Linguist. , 

5 Introd. to Eng. Grammar, p. 61. The height of Henley’s interest in language 
was in the 1720’s, and he may have amassed his dictionary materials at that 
time. 

6 The “Scheme” was included in A Dissertation on the Causes of the Difficul- 
ties, which occur, in learning the English Tongue (London, 1762), 36 pp. 

7 Syllabus of a Course of Rhetorical Lectures (no pub. [1765]), p. 6. This 
pamphlet may be dated from the statement on the title-page that his Jntroduc- 
tion to the Art of Reading is ‘To be published, in a few days.” 

8 Syllabus, p. 14. 

* Ibid., p. 15: “Farther, as this Dictionary is not calculated, as a Glossary, 
to decypher antiquated Authors, but to serve as a Vocabulary and Lexicon to the 
English Language, as now in use among the best Speakers and Writers. Care 
will be taken not to crowd it with exotic, obsolete or technical Terms.” 

19 See “The Sketch of a Plan for establishing a Criterion, by which the 
Pronunciation of Languages may be ascertained; and, in particular that of the 
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Quarto. To be published at latest before the end of next Win- 
ter.” As he wrote: 

Again, to prevent a Multiplicity of Rules from deterring or disgusting the 

Learner, the Dictionary is so contrived as to shew, at Sight, the exact Pronunci- 
ation of every Word, to all such Persons as are capable of uttering the several 
simple Sounds, and of managing their Organs of Speech, agreeable to the 
Modes of Articulation abovementioned." 
Rice may have merged his plan with that of William Kenrick, 
for Kenrick stated in his Dictionary of 1773 that he engaged in 
the work “‘with a view rather of serving a certain teacher in the 
way of his profession, than from any expectation of credit to 
myself.” This “certain teacher” was no doubt John Rice." 

IV. While a tutor at Warrington Academy from 1761 to 

1767, Joseph Priestley amassed some lexicographical material, 
which he gave many years later to Herbert Croft. In his auto- 
biography he spoke of 
... the notes which I collected at Warrington, where, being tutor in the lan- 
guages and Belles Lettres, I gave particular attention to the English language, 
and intended to have composed a large treatise on the structure and present 
state of it. But dropping the scheme in another situation, I lately gave such parts 
of my collection as I had made no use of, to Mr. Herbert Croft, of Oxford, on 
his communicating to me his design of compiling a dictionary and grammar of 
our language. 
Croft thanked him in a printed letter, saying, “I shall not soon 
forget what I owe you, on account of the papers, conversations 
and correspondence with which you have favoured me about my 
dictionary (may it in some degree answer your expectations!).””!” 
Since Priestley stands almost alone in this century in giving 
usage its due,'* it is unfortunate that he never continued his 
design. 





English Tongue, reduced to a Certain fixt Standard,” in An Introduction to the 
Art of Reading with Energy and Propriety (London, 1765), pp. 307-322. 

1 Introduction, p. 308, note. 12 Thid., p. 321. 

18 4 New Dictionary of the English Language (London, 1773), Introd., p. iii. 

4 When this passage was quoted by William Woodfall in the Monthly Re- 
view, XLIx (Aug., 1773), 94, the footnote was added, “‘Mr. Rice.”’ Rice had ob- 
sequiously dedicated his Introduction to the Art of Reading to Kenrick. 

% Letter of Nov. 18, 1789, in John Towill Rutt, Life and Correspondence of 
Joseph Priestley (London, 1831), m, 42. 

16 In Rutt, Life and Corr., 1, 45-46. 

17 Letter of Nov., 1789, in John Norris, An Account of Reason and Faith, ed. 
Croft (14th ed., London, 1790), pp. 179-180. 
18S. A. Leonard, The Doctrine of Correctness in English Usage, 1700-1800 
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V. The theory of the Celtic origin of English was responsible 
for a projected work by John Cleland. In 1768 he published a 
Specimen of an Etimological Vocabulary, in which he derived 
dream from Ter-Imps or “‘spirits of the earth,” dastard from base- 
terred or “laid on the ground,” and Oxford from Rhaadt-Ey-Ken 
or ‘“‘the head place of studying learning.’’!® In the large work that 
was to follow, he promised “‘a full and clear description of my 
method of analisis, supported by a radical vocabulary, or com- 
petent number of words, reduced by it to their respective primi- 
tives.’’?° 

VI. Of a similar Celtic bent was Rowland Jones. He believed 
that by “the addition of a few Welsh vocables” the English 
language “may be restored to the primitive state of speech, 
without much variation, and a general lexicon thereof com- 
posed.’ In dialogue form he explained further: 


Author: But, to obviate that difficulty a little farther, I have sketched a 
plan of an universal philosophical lexicon; which shews the English language to 
be the most capable of an universal one; and by which mankind may correspond 
both as to signs and sounds, agreeable to their natural connection with things; 
which must be far preferable, as well as more practicable, than the arbitrary real 
characters of Dr. Wilkins and others. 

Crito: What is the nature and method of your plan? 

Author: Nothing more than a comparative vocabulary of the proper lan- 
guages, arranged according to the order and nature of things, of genus and 
species, the cosmogony of Moses, the monad of Pythagoras and Plato, and the 


(Madison, Wis., 1929), has pointed out Priestley’s uniqueness, pp. 14, 32, 142- 
145, 165. 

19 Specimen of an Etimological V ocabulary, or, Essay, by means of the Analitic 
Method, to Retrieve the Antient Celtic (London, 1768), pp. 161-162, 3, and 72. 

20 “View of a Literary Plan, for the Retrieval of the Ancient Celtic,” ibid., 
p. 230. The projected work was to be called (p. 232) The Celtic Retrieved, by the 
Analitic Method, or Reduction to Radicals. Illustrated by a Glossary of various, 
and especially British Antiquities ; and “It will be printed in two volumes quarto, 
on a very good paper and type, at the price of two guineas.” 

The murderer, Eugene Aram, hanged in 1759, had developed an extensive 
theory of the affinity of the Celtic with other tongues of western Europe, and he 
left among his papers “An Essay towards a Lexicon upon an Entirely new 
Plan,” printed in [W. Bristow] The Original and the Only Authentic Account of 
the Trial of Eugene Aram (Knaresborough, n. d.), pp. 53-76. However, Aram 
may not have intended to alphabetize it by the English; his specimen words 
(pp. 66-76) are beagles, nid, vir, magister, beer, apple tree, Hamilton, and Ebora- 
cum. Smollett, in his Continuation of the Complete History of England (London, 
1760), m1, 84, states that Aram “executed part of a Celtic dictionary.” 

21 4 Postscript to the Origin of Language and Nations (London, 1768), p. 32. 
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circle of Trismegistus; with a solution of all those vocables and their ideas, 
agreeable to their visible connection with nature.” 


He set forth an installment of his material in 1771," and two 
years later announced that his system ‘“‘may be easily expatiated 
into a general etymological and scientific lexicon.’™ 

VII. Richard Warner’s projected glossary to the plays of 
Shakespeare, announced in 1768, was based upon wide reading 
in early authors. Previous glossaries, he noted, had given only a 
citation, but “in mine, the passage will be quoted at length, with 
so much of the context as serves to make it a complete sentence; 
but no farther.’”™ His plan also included the using of excerpts 
from other writers to shed light on Shakespeare’s usage, as he 
explained: “Authorities for Shakespeare’s use of words in a par- 
ticular sense will be taken from Authors, chiefly Poets, before 
or cotemporary with him.’ Warner poured into his work 
quotations from Peele, Dekker, Fairfax, Drayton, Gascoigne, 
Spenser, Chaucer, and others, and continued steadily to the 
last hour of his life,?” but it has remained merely in manuscript.” 


% The Philosophy of Words, in two Dialogues between the Author and Crito 
(London, 1769), p. 11. He was afraid, however, that his large work (pp. 42-43) 
‘“‘must remain in obscurity till better times, and mankind are restored from their 
present mere animal state of existence to their right senses and sentiments; their 
attention being at present taken up wholly in contending about mere animal 
liberty; or the means of gratifying vanity, false delicacy, luxury, avarice, and 
brutal power.” 

% The Circles of Gomer (London, 1771), 203 pp. This was as much as his 
state of health would permit (second pagination, p. 29). 

% The io-Triads; or the Tenth Muse, wherein the Origin, Nature, and Connec- 
tion of the Sacred Symbols, Sounds, Words, Ideas and Things, are discovered, and 
investigated, according to the Platonic Numbers (London, 1773), p. 41. He had no 
quarrel with Dr. Johnson’s etymologies, but felt that he had gone behind them; 
Dr. Johnson need not “be in an unnecessary sweat about his voluminous de- 
scriptive vocabulary, which must always stand its ground .. . ” (p. 47). 

% 4 Letter to David Garrick (London, 1768), pp. 5-6. 

% Tbid., p. 82. He gave the title-page of his projected work as follows (p. 
[93]): A Glossary to the Plays of Shakespeare, in which are explained, Technical 
Terms, Words local, obsolete, and uncommon, or such as are used in an uncommon 
Sense; the Passages are quoted ; the Play, the Act, the Scene, the Speaker referred to. 
Together with Authorities as far as can be found, from ancient or cotemporary 
Authors, chiefly Poets. 7 Nichols, Lit. Anecdotes, mt, 75. 

28 Now in the British Museum, in two alphabets, 51 vols., in Addit. MSS 
10472-10522, and a later version of 20 vols., with many more words but fewer 
quotations, in Addit. MSS 10523-10542. The latter also includes lists of words 
under the headings of “Authorities wanted” and ‘‘Not in Johnson.” 
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VIII. James Boswell must be counted among the incipient 
lexicographers. On October 19, 1769, he passed the evening with 
Dr. Johnson and showed him a specimen of “a Dictionary of 
words peculiar to Scotland.” Dr. Johnson advised him to com- 
plete it and added, “Sir, Ray has made a collection of north- 
country words. By collecting those of your country, you will do 
a useful thing towards the history of the language.’”*® Boswell 
did not publish it, however, and the manuscript passed to his 
son.*° 

IX. When Sir David Dalrymple (Lord Hailes) edited certain 
Scottish poems, he wrote concerning the glossary: 

Had the editor been at liberty to follow his own inclinations, the Glossary would 
have been more copious, and would have contained the etymologies of words, 
and their import, as well primitive as secondary. But the present age has no 
curiosity for such minute philological researches.* 

He gave a token of his continued interest by printing an anony- 
mous pamphlet of thirty-eight pages listing Scottish words, 
with wide spaces for manuscript insertions.” 

X. The anonymous writer of the article “Dictionary” in the 
first edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica (1771) had given 
considerable thought to dictionary-making. He praised John- 
son’s work, but continued, “as it cannot be expected that an 
undertaking of this nature could be brought to perfection by 
one man, we shall venture to suggest a few circumstances which, 
if duely attended to, may perhaps be of some utility.”” The writer 


% Boswell, Life of Johnson (Oxford, 1887), m, 91-92. 

30 On June 3, 1825, it was sold as lot no. 3172, “A Dictionary of the Scotish 
Language, in MS. by James Boswell, Esq., Sen.,” as listed in... A Catalogue 
of the Entire Library of the late James Boswell [Junior], Esq... . which will be 
sold by Auction, by Mr. Sotheby, p. 101; according to a MS note in the BM copy, 
it fetched sixteen shillings. F. A. Pottle states in The Literary Career of James 
Boswell, Esq. (Oxford, 1929), p. 302, that he is “unaware of its present where- 
abouts.” 

3 Ancient Scottish Poems. Published from the MS. of George Bannatyne, 
MDLXVIII (Edinburgh, 1770), p. x. 

* There is no title-page and the heading is merely “‘Glossary,”’ printed recto 
only (copy kindly lent me by Sir William Craigie). A writer in Notes and Queries, 
ser. 3, rv (Sept. 19, 1863), 225, states that “‘it is supposed that there are not half 
a dozen copies in existence.” This is no doubt the work that John Jamieson 
listed in his Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Language (Edinburgh, 1808), 
I, x, as Specimen of a Scottish Glossary, printed, but not published. Cf. the discus- 
sion by George Watson, “The Story of Scottish Dictionary-Making,” Transac- 
tions of the Hawick Archaeological Society, 1916, p. 9. 
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then gave a series of entries in order ‘“‘to shew how, according to 
our idea, a dictionary of the English language ought to be com- 
piled,” treating such words as immediately, presently, form, great, 
high, tight, etc. He believed that such a work should be “‘com- 
posed upon philosophical principles,” and that special care 
should be taken with obsolete words, Scotticisms, and pronun- 
ciation.* 

XI. L. D. Nelme believed that uncombined letters repre- 
sented ideas of their own, which were preserved unchanged in 
the Japhetan, during the confusion at Babel, and thence ap- 
peared in the early stages of English. ‘These principles,” he 
wrote, ‘“‘may lay a foundation for a rational English Sac-son 
Dictionary.’ Some time before this he had announced such a 
work to the public, as he relates: 


Encouraged by this discovery, and convinced of the truth thereof, on the most 
impartial and scrutinizing enquiry, it was judged necessary to form an English- 
Saxon and English Vocabulary: this was done, and offered to the public a few 
years ago, but was not sufficiently encouraged; accordingly, the work was set 
aside: besides, unluckily, an English-Saxon and Latin Dictionary was then under 
publication, the very learned and industrious author thereof, having been en- 
couraged thereto by the generous assistance of the late Arch-Bishop Secker.* 


The work was given up because it “had only a hundred and 
twenty-one Names to encourage it, out of twelve millions of 
people.’ Rowland Jones later stated that Nelme dropt further 
thought of it because he was converted to Jones’ Celtic theories.*? 

XII. The antiquarian Samuel Pegge was interested in an 
Old English dictionary, as Daines Barrington wrote him in a 
letter of July 1, 1772: “I think the English Saxon Dictionary 
you propose would be a most usefull publication & I wish... 
one properly qualified would set about it.’** In the same dec- 
ade Pegge proposed: 


*® Encyclopedia Britannica (Edinburgh, 1771), 1, 434-440. The article was 
continued unchanged as late as the 4th ed. (1810), vm, 222-227, except for the 
omission of a paragraph praising Johnson and a sentence anticipating Sheridan’s 
Dictionary. 

* An Essay towards an Investigation of the Origin and Elements of Language 
and Letters; that is, Sounds and Symbols (London, 1772), p. 132. 

% Jbid., p. vii. The reference is to Edward Lye’s Dictionarium Saxonico e 
Gothico-Latinum (London, 1772). 

* Essay, p. ix. 37 The io-Triads, p. 44. 
%8 Letter in MS Bodl. Add. c. 244, leaf 321 (Bodleian Library, Oxford). 
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As I am now upon the subject of proposals, I will make one myself: viz. that some 
one should compile an English-Saxon Dictionary; that, rejecting all the French, 
Latin, and Greek words, with such others as may be of foreign growth, it may 
appear that the body of our language is Saxon, as likewise what parts of it are 
so.%? 


This could easily be accomplished, he felt, by a close dependence 
upon Lye’s Dictionarium. 

XIII. The Rev. Mr. John Whitaker, a devoted Celticist, in 
1775 published ‘‘A Specimen of an English-British Dictionary.’ 
He disagreed with Dr. Johnson’s etymologies and traced a large 
number of words to the Celtic.“ His time was largely taken up 
by litigations with his parishioners over tithes, and he never 
printed more than the “Specimen.” 

XIV. John Callender of Craigforth wrote in a letter of 
March 17, 1781, that he was compiling a ‘“‘Scoto-Gothic Glossary,” 
which had “already grown to a considerable bulk,” with a sys- 
tem of etymology that would overturn previous writers.” His 
purpose, he declared in the next year, was to present “the true 
system of rational etymology, which consists in deriving the 
words of every language from the radical sounds of the first, or 
original tongue, as it was spoken by Noah and the builders of 
Babel.’ As he promised: 


%° Anonymiana (London, 1809), p. 274. 

4° In The History of Manchester in Four Books ((London], 1775), 1, 240-328. 
The antiquary Francis Douce wrote in his copy (1, 239, now in the BM) that it 
would have been “far more to the point, to have collected a Mancunian or 
Lancashire vocabulary...” 

*! His theories were roundly attacked by the Rev. Mr. William Drake in a 
paper read before the Society of Antiquaries on November 7, 1776, “On the 
Origin of the English Language,” printed in Archeologia, v (1776), 306-317, and 
by a writer in the Gentleman’s Mag., tv (March, 1788), 221-222. Dr. Johnson, 
whom Whitaker treated with praise and respect (pp. 327-328), spoke of Whit- 
aker’s work as an example of histories that were “all a dream” (Boswell, Life, 
m1, 333). 

“2 R. Polwhele, Traditions and Recollections (London, 1826), pp. 177-181, 
397-401, and 612-614. 

“ Letters from Thomas Percy ...to George Paton (Edinburgh, 1830), pp. 
113-114, and eleven days later (p. 123): “My Scoto-Gothic Glossary augments 
very fast.”’ Before this he had projected an encyclopedia of northern antiquities, 
entitled Bibliotheca Septentrionalis, or an Universal Dictionary, containing every- 
thing relative to the Northern Nations, a prospectus of which was issued at Edin- 
burgh, 1778 (a copy is in the Bodleian, uncatalogued, in a miscellany, Gough 
Sax. Lit. 79). 

“ Two Ancient Scotish Poems (Edinburgh, 1782), p. 98. 
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The proofs of this great etymological truth rise to view, in proportion to the 
number of languages the researches of the learned, and the diaries of the travel- 
ler, bring to our knowledge; and we hope, by the small collection we have been 
able to form, and which, at some future period we propose to lay before the 
public, to set the truth of our assertion beyond the reach of cavil.® 


XV. When Rudolph Eric Raspe arrived in England in 1775, 
having escaped from Germany to avoid arrest for theft, the 
English literati received him cordially because of his recondite 
knowledge of antiquities and languages. In particular, Thomas 
Pownall, the former governor of Massachusetts, suggested that 
he should compile an etymological dictionary: 


I wish that by some method of subscription he [Raspe] could be engaged and 
supported in carrying into execution a work for which his practical knowledge 
in the Saxon, Deutsch, French, and English languages, as well as his general 
grammatical learning, peculiarly fits him; viz. an etymological Dictionary of our 
language, showing its agnation with, and its derivation from, the original gen- 
eral language of northern Europe; as also its deviations and dialects as they arise 
in part from variations in pronunciations, and in part from the vague and inde- 
cisive use of the elementary characters in writing.“ 


If the suggestion had been taken up, the literary world might 
have been deprived of Baron Munchausen’s Narrative, which 


Raspe produced three years later. 

XVI. Far more ambitious was Pownall’s scheme for a com- 
posite dictionary including in one alphabet not only English 
but many other languages as well. He hoped that this “Philo- 
sophic Polyglott”’ would be compiled by a society of the leading 
scholars in all countries.*’ As to its purpose: 


Such a Polyglott, examined by resolution and composition of the terms and their 
component elements, in the corresponding words of each language, by fair ref- 


* Tbid., pp. 4-5. George Chalmers in The Poetical Works of Sir David Lynd- 
say (London, 1806), m1, 201, wrote of Callender’s plans: “Owing to whatever 
cause, this visionary project of a wild imagination, as it was not carried into ef- 
fect, never furnished levity with laughter, nor supplied scholarship with deri- 
sion.” 

“A Treatise on the Study of Antiquities as the Commentary to Historical 
Learning, Sketching out a General Line of Research (London, 1782), pp. 233-234. 

47 His suggestion was, ibid., p. 24: “There are many learned men now living, 
peculiarly trained in their erudition to become members of such a corresponding 
society. Lieutenant-colonel [Charles] Vallency, Mr. [Jacob] Bryant, Mr. [John] 
Richardson, the Professor at Gottingen [i.e., Johann David Michaelis], Mr. 
[Antoine Court de] Gebelin, Mr. [Pierre Simon] Pallas, and the learned members 
of the society at Petersburg, have shewn in their works, and by what they 
singly have done, what might be done by such a Society.” 
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erence to the forms and tone, which these elements either alone or in composi- 
tion, take, in the fashion or habits peculiar to the enunciation or orthography 
of each language . . . might greatly clear the path of learning, and render more 
practicable the pass to knowledge, and answer all the practical purposes of an 
universal philosophic language. 


Works of this type were well known in the eighteenth century.* 

XVII. The last survivor among Dr. Johnson’s amanuenses, 
William MacBean, continued his interest in lexicography. Five 
months after Dr. Johnson’s death he wrote to the publisher 
Dodsley: 


Having, ever since Dr. Johnson’s English Dictionary has been published been of 
my own accord engaged in finding, in the course of my various reading the au- 
thorities, new words and new senses, etc., where these have been wanting; and 
having been, while in the country and since in town, for upwards of four and 
twenty years, collecting materials, I think I have at length found a sufficient 
quantity for a third folio volume; and consequently a third octavo one, as a 
necessary supplement to the other respective two. As you are one of the Propri- 
etors with whom I am more acquainted than with any of the rest,‘ apply to you, 
in order to learn your sentiments.®® 


XVIII. John Pinkerton, in editing certain Scots poems, felt 
the desirability of a general glossary that would “‘prevent the 
necessity of a repetition of Glossaries to any future editions of 


our authors.’ He proposed to use Ruddiman’s glossary to Doug- 
las’s Virgil as his base, and he believed that Tyrwhitt’s glossary 
to Chaucer “would serve the like purpose for all our old English 
writers.” Future editors would need to explain only those words 
not in the general glossaries.*' Two years later he railed at the 


48 Tbid., p. 23. He reiterated the need of “‘an universal language of philoso- 
phy,” pp. 43 and 176. 

49 Examples are Olaf Rudbeck, the Younger, Thesaurus Linguarum Asie 
et Europe harmonicus (Upsala, 1716); Godofredus Henselius, Synopsis universe 
Philologie (Nuremberg, 1741); Pierre Simon Pallas, Linguarum Totius Orbis 
V ocabularia Comparativa (St. Petersburg, 1786-89); Lorenzo Hervas y Panduro, 
Vocabolario poligloto (Cesena, 1787), being vol. xx of his Idea dell’ universo; and 
Phillip Andreas Nemnich, Allgemeines Polyglotten-Lexicon der N atur-Geschichte 
(Leipzig, etc., 1793-98). 

5° Letter of May 13, 1785, Islington, printed in The R. B. Adam Library re- 
lating to Dr. Samuel Johnson and his Era (Buffalo, 1929), m1, 160. 

51 Ancient Scotish Poems, never before in Print (London, 1786), 11, 520. His 
proposed title was A General Glossary of the Scotish Language, being Ruddiman’s 
Learned Glossary to Douglas’s Virgil, with Additions. Although he lived to 1826 
he was not spurred on by the jibes of George Chaimers in 1806 (Poetical Works 
of Sir D. Lyndsay, m1, 195-196) or of Jonathan Boucher in 1800 (Boucher’s 
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“puerile, uncertain, and uninteresting” attempts at etymology 
made by the antiquaries of his time.” 

XIX. The most widely heralded English dictionary before 
the OED, not even excepting Johnson’s, was the projected work 
of the Rev. Mr. Herbert Croft. In 1785 he showed his manu- 
scripts to Bishop Lowth, who encouraged him, ® and in a letter 
of March 4, 1787, he wrote to his patron Lord Hawkesbury in 
the midst of illness and family distress with grim determination 
to continue the laborious undertaking.“ But news of the work 
spread abroad, and in his issue for July, 1787, the editor of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine suggested: 

We have heard of the progress made in this work from more than one quarter, 
and we rather wonder that Mr. Croft does not speak to the publick about it, 
as he would undoubtedly find many literary people ready to assist in so national 
a business, were the nature of his work made known. 

Croft accepted the invitation with alacrity, and for several years 
notes appeared on his progress. In August, 1787, he stated: 
...I1 have, for a good while, counted a collection of more than 5000 words, 
which are not in the wonderful, though very imperfect, Dictionary of my great 
friend and master Johnson. This, however, is by no means the principal part of 
what I have done: and still less of what I meant to do, though I could almost 
write my letter to you, Sir, in English words, which are not to be found in 
Johnson’s English Dictionary. 

At this time his manuscripts numbered “nearly 200 quarto 
volumes,” and he was given a room in the Ashmolean Museum, 
at Oxford, where he had several assistants.5’ He called his work 
the Oxford Dictionary of the English Language,** and it is curious 





Glossary of Archaic and Provincial Words, p. \xi). Under the pseudonym of 
Robert Heron in Le#ers of Literature (London, 1785) he suggested the formation 
of an academy, which, he said, p. 248, “‘should publish a grammar and diction- 
ary, in which the new orthography should be used... . ” 

52 “Letters to the People of Great Britain, on the Cultivation of their Na- 
tional History,” Letter vim, in the Gendleman’s Mag., tv (Sept., 1788), 777. 

53 Croft’s letter of Dec., 1789, in his ed. of John Norris, An Account of Rea- 
son and Faith (14th ed.; London, 1790), p. viii. 

54 BM Addit. MS. 38221, leaf 263 recto. 

55 Op. cit., Lv, 590. 

56 Tbid. (August, 1787), 651. 

57 MS letter to Lord Hawkesbury, Sept. 14, [1787], in BM Addit. MS. 38471 
leaf 166 verso. He states that “the Dean of Canterbury & the Warden of all 
Souls will be found rather warm about the business.” 

58 Gentleman’s Mag., tvut (Feb., 1788), 91. 
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that he was housed in the same building where another “Oxford 
English Dictionary” was completed one hundred forty-one years 
later. The project was touted so extensively in the newspapers 
that Croft was forced to write to the Morning Post on October 9, 
1787: ‘*.. . Learnestly request it as a favour, that you will have 
the goodness to allow me to proceed, without making any men- 
tion whatever of me or of my Dictionary, unless authorized by 
me.’”** In 1788 he issued a pamphlet on his work, pointing out 
the deficiencies of Johnson,®* and on October 27, 1789, he sent a 
circular letter to booksellers and printers, declaring: 


My wish is (since I am not yet thirty-seven) to labour upon my book some years 
longer, to procure a great number of assistants, and to make it at least as ex- 
tensive a dictionary, as languages far inferior to ours (the Portuguese, for in- 
stance) can boast; but I should hope more to the purpose than is to be found in 
any language; in short, such a work as the first literary characters of our times 
have a right to see. 


At length in May, 1792, Croft’s prospectus appeared.” As he 
proposed: 


5° Tbid. (Oct., 1787), 910. The public was ready for the OED if we may 
judge by the editor’s words (p. 911): “So long as he puts nothing into his Dic- 
tionary which an English Dictionary ought not to contain, he need not regard 
the size. Natives and foreigners will buy the largest book of this kind, and must, 
if it is no larger than it should be.’ 

8° An Unfinished Letter to the Rt. Hon. Wm. Pitt, concerning the New Dic- 
tionary of the English Language (London, 1788), 50 pp. Note on pp. 26-27: 
“Johnson’s book, as a Dictionary of the English language, I take to be, from the 
beginning to the end, most completely, radically and incurably defective. It may, 
and the fact certainly is that it must, be done all over again in every respect; 
but a jury of Johnsons, and all of them in such circumstances as we must all 
wish to see every Johnson, would never be able to make a dictionary, so radically 
bad, what so national a book ought to be made.” It was reviewed in the An- 
alytical Review or History of Literature, Domestic and Foreign, 1 (August, 1788), 
512-516, the editor remarking (p. 512): “As Mr. Croft’s proposed new Dic- 
tionary of the English language has attracted general attention, we lay before 
our readers an analysis of a printed but unpublished letter of the author to Mr. 
Pitt, in order to give them an idea of the nature of the undertaking.” 

61 Reprinted in the Genileman’s Mag., tx (Nov., 1790), 991. In another cir- 
cular to the proprietors of periodicals (reprinted ibid.), he wrote that he had 
“collected, from books of the first authority, more than eleven thousand words 
not in Johnson, who has about forty-eight thousand, but not two-thirds of them 
from any authority at all... .” He gave further particulars in an edition of 
John Norris, An Account of Reason and Faith (14th ed.; London, 1790), in his 
Dedication to Lord Thurlow, pp. iii-xx, and in a “Letter from the Editor to the 
Reverend Dr. Priestley,” at the end, pp. 173-180 (cf. no. tv above). 

% Proposals for publishing, in May next, Croft’s Johnson’s Dictionary cor- 
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In this new Dictionary of the English Language, the whole of Dr. J’s book will 
be religiously preserved. All that is done by Mr. C. will be immediately dis- 
tinguishable from the labours of Dr. J.; and Mr. C. undertakes 
I. To correct such errors as occur to him in Dr. J’s Dictionary; 
II. To improve it; and 


III. To enlarge it. 


It was to be in four large volumes, folio, sold by subscription 
only, at twelve guineas, half to be paid upon subscribing and the 
other half upon the delivery of the third volume. 

From the widespread attention given him, Croft was favored 
with many suggestions and much correspondence. In a letter of 
May 24, 1792, Joseph Ritson wrote to a friend: 


There is certainly the strangest mixture of ignorance and idleness throughout 
Johnson’s Dictionary that was ever exhibited in such a work. But what do you 
say to Herbert Croft? He is to correct all Johnson’s errors, supply all his defects, 
and in short, produce the most finished and perfect specimen of lexicography 
that has ever appeared of any language in any country. His work, of which I 
have the pleasure to send you a specimen and proposals, is to be comprised in 
four large folio volumes, and little enough too when you consider that he makes 
a point of inserting not only all the words at present in the language but every 





rected, without the smallest omission; considerably improved; and enlarged with 
more than twenty thousand words, illustrated by examples from the books quoted by 
Dr. Johnson, and from others of the best Authority in our own and former Times. 
A copy of this is in the Bodleian, uncatalogued, in a miscellany, Antiq. b. x. 
(48), and another in the BM, uncatalogued, in R. N{ares], [Fugitive Papers, such 
as Prospectuses, Proposals, Handbills, Etc., collected for the sake of Preserving 
them), 898. f. 1 (42). The format differs: the Bodleian copy is a quarto half-sheet 
and the BM copy an octavo quarter-sheet, but the content is apparently identi- 
cal. 

% Proposals, 8vo, p. 1. He listed his improvements in nine points (pp. 2-3): 
(1) “Examples will be added to some thousands of Dr. J’s words, which now 
stand, to the amount of more than a third of the whole, without any authority.” 
(2) Passages will be quoted that “‘are useful to some other end than the illustra- 
tion of the word.” (3) Minute and particular references. (4) The examples useful 
for their moral or factual content to be marked with asterisks, which “will al- 
ways compel the lingerer to turn his time to account, by attracting his eye to 
something that will improve his mind.” (5) A new mark for ironical and satirical 
passages, and for all those improperly truncated. (6) Warnings to be given 
against words “‘which the present age considers as vulgar, as obsolete, or as not 
sufficiently established.” (7) The correction of the illustrative quotations when- 
ever they offend against grammatical rules, by putting the proper form after- 
wards in square brackets. (8) The columns to be numbered, with figures down 
the side of the page for ease of reference. (9) Various typographical improve- 
ments, such as printing the examples in a smaller type. 
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word that ever was in it, and also, I suspect, a good many which it was never 
before acquainted with. 


In 1791 John Walker, the elocutionist, in speaking of words 
omitted by Johnson, said that these “will, no doubt, be inserted 
by Mr. Croft in his future Dictionary; which, if we may judge 
by the abilities and leisure of the writer, will be a most valuable 
present to the Republic of Letters.” The German traveler G. 
F. A. Wendeborn treated it with high praise,* but the French 
traveler Jacques Henri Meister was “seized with a degree of 
apprehension and alarm” at the idea of twenty thousand new 
words being added to Johnson’s word-stock.” In 1794 Dr. 
Robert Anderson dubbed Croft “The English lexicographer,’’®* 
and from far-off Virginia, in a letter of October 30, 1798, Thomas 
Jefferson sent him “my sincere wishes for the speedy publication 
of your valuable dictionary.’ 

But notoriety was not enough; he needed financial support, 
and this was not forthcoming. In June, 1793, he mdde known his 
lack of patronage: 


I wish now to say, and without adding to what I have already spent on this 
national work, that, having hardly any subscribers, I certainly shall not risk the 
printing of four volumes in folio during the present state of the public mind.” 


* The Letters of Joseph Ritson, Esq. (London, 1833), 1, 213-214. Two years 
earlier he had written, in a letter of Dec. 14, 1790, ibid., 177: “. . . what is your 
expectation from Herbert Croft’s dictionary? I wish he may have sense and 
spirit to investigate the principles of orthography, of which Dr. Johnson was 
totally ignorant. We want a system prodigiously to prevent the fluctuation of the 
language.” 

% 4 Critical Pronouncing Dictionary and Expositor of the English Language 
(London, 1791), Preface, p. viii. 

% A View of England towards the Close of the Eighteenth Century (London, 
1791), m, 39, note. Wendeborn translated and enlarged his own work, and this 
passage is not to be found in his German original, Der Zustand . . . (1788), ca. 
Iv, 49. 

87 Letters Written during a Residence in England (London, 1799), pp. 231-32 

8 4 Complete Edition of the Poets of Great Britain (London, 1792-94), x, 
“Young,” p. iii. Cf. Richard Twiss, Chess (London, 1787), 1, 140. 

8 An Essay towards Facilitating Instruction in the Anglo-Saxon and Modern 
Dialects of the English Language (New York, 1851), p. 5. Cf. the reference in 
John Gilchrist, A Dictionary, English and Hindoostanee (Calcutta, 1787), 1, xv, 
note g (probably written in 1798). 

7 Genileman’s Mag., txt, 491. He returned the money that had been paid 
him in advance subscriptions, but a few people, such as the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Bishop of Salisbury, and Lord Moira, refused to accept the money, 
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Further financial difficulties befell him, in spite of the unexpected 
inheritance of a baronetcy, until he was obliged to sell his library 
in 1797. Still optimistic, however, he took a trip to Germany and 
Denmark, to perfect himself in the Germanic languages, and 
there made further plans.” Impressed by the idea that the work 
might have a wide sale in America, he changed the title to the 
“English and American Dictionary.”’” As late as 1800 he still 
declared: 

I hope, now shortly to return home; and to prove that my time has not been 


thrown away in the North of Europe, by giving my Dictionary to my country, 
either published in numbers or by means of engagements with booksellers.” 





as he related, ibid., txx (March, 1800), 225-26, note. Ritson, in a letter of Sept. 
14, 1793, printed in Lef#ers, m, 27, explained the failure: ““You will have per- 
ceived, I suppose, by your Magazine, that Herbert Croft has been obliged to 
relinquish the publication of his grand dictionary for want of subscribers. He is 
chiefly indebted, I believe, to the absurdity of his plan, which, by retaining all 
the blunders of Johnson and adding his own refutations, &c. doubled the bulk 
and price of the work. Besides, his printed specimen afforded no very promising 
idea of his etymological abilities; and in fact some of his late letters in the news- 
papers seem to imply a derangement of intellect.” In a letter of Aug. 29, 1794, 
to Bishop Douglas, in BM Egerton MS 2186, leaf 89 recto, Croft intimated 
that he might have had the government support that was promised him if he 
had been willing to stoop to low practices; “But, if preferment, & even the ability 
to print my book, will only come thus; I think they must stay away.” 

A Letter, from Germany, to the Princess Royal of England; on the English 
and German Languages (Hamburgh, 1797); cf. p. 90, note, “If I live to print my 
dictionary ...”; and p. 95, note: “in the margin of my copy of Johnson,” he 
said, “ . . . I have collected another dictionary since I offered to my country the 
one I had prepared in 1793.” The Leifer was reviewed in the Monthly Review, 
n. s., xxv (App., 1798), 494-98, with mention (p. 494) that “the deficiencies of 
Johnson’s dictionary are generally experienced and known.” Depending upon 
this Letter, Georg Herzfeld has treated of Croft’s position in Anglo-German 
literary relations in “Ein vergessener englischer Lexicograph,” Anglia, Beiblatt, 
xxxIv (August, 1923), 244-250. 

7 Letter, p. 3. Croft was appointed to a chaplaincy at Quebec, and he asked 
for pay while absent on leave, according to his formal statement of Dec. 14, 
1798, to the Secretary of War, in BM Addit. MS. 37878, leaf 58 recto, on the 
ground that “he has been employ’d, for more than 12 years, upon an enlargement 
of Johnson’s dictionary of our language, for which he has collected more than 
20,000 words from writers of authority, but which the publick troubles have, 
hitherto, prevented his printing. ...He is now in Denmark, studying the 
northern languages for his national dictionary.” 

™ Gentleman’s Mag., txx (March, 1800), 226, note. The letter was re- 
published as a pamphlet, Chaéterton and ‘Love and Madness’ (Yarmouth, 1800), 
and the same note appears on p. 22. On Croft’s poverty at this time, see John 
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Disappointment, however, overtook him again, and until his 
death in 1816 he lived a literary life in France.“ Although he 
promised to deposit his manuscripts in some public library,” 
they have dropt from sight.” In spite of his volatile tempera- 
ment, Sir Herbert was learned and capable, and it would seem 
to be a genuine loss to lexicography that his project came to 
naught. 

XX. In the belief that Dr. Johnson had “published a Dic- 
tionary with such Blunders and Absurdities as FOOLS might 
discover, and the ILLITERATE despise,” Philip Withers in 
1789 issued “Proposals for a New English Dictionary.’’” It was 
to appear in two volumes, quarto, in boards, at a guinea each, 
the first in 1790 and the second in 1791.8 He listed ten points 
to be followed: 

In the Dictionary, which I purpose to submit to public Opinion, the subsequent 
Method will be pursued. 

1. Will be given the Symbolical Signification of a Word, whenever it can be 
ascertained with indisputable Precision. 

2. It’s natural import. 

3. It’s figurative Application. 

4. It’s Difference from other Words, deemed synonymous. 

5. The Vulgarisms of which such Word may be Part. 

6. A proper Attention to PRONUNCIATION and Orthography. [Foot- 
note:] On this Occasion, I purpose to adopt all the Excellencies in Mr. Sheridan’s 
Plan, and to omit what has been determined, by the unanimous Suffrages of the 
Learned, to be ERRONEOUS and ABSURD. 





Warden Robberds, Memoir of William Taylor (London, 1843), 1, 338. A query, 
perhaps satirical, about the fate of the project appeared in the Genleman’s Mag., 
Lym (Aug., 1797), 670. 

™ According to the “Nécrologie” by Charles Nodier in the Journal des 
Debats, May 13, 1816, pp. 3-4, he published a Dictionnaire critique des difficultés 
de la Langue francaise, but no copy is listed in the catalogs of the English li- 
braries or of the Bibliothéque Nationale. For Nodier’s description of Croft in 
fictional guise, see Marie A. E. Mennessier, Charles Nodier, Episodes et souvenirs 
de sa vie (Paris, 1867), pp. 103-111. 

™ Gentleman’s Mag., tvit (Aug., 1787), 651, and his letter of Dec., 1789, in 
Norris, An Account of Reason and Faith, p. ix. 

%® F. J. Furnivall in Notes & Queries, 8th ser., v (March 24, 1894), 227, 
called for information about these collections, on behalf of the OED, but no 
answer was received. 

7” They appear at the end of his book on English usage, Aristarchus, or The 
Principles of Composition (2nd ed.; London [1789]), pp. 425-432. The first edi- 
tion, in the previous year, extended to only 34 pp. 

78 Ibid., 2nd ed., p. 432. 
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7. All the Errors in the Bishop of London’s Grammar will be noticed, under 
their respective Words. 

8. The Laws of elegant Composition, selected from the best Authors, with 
a Detail of the Errors and Contradictions in Dr. Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric, 
will be prefixed to the Work. 

9. To assist Foreigners in the Acquisition of our Language, the corre- 
spondent Word in German, French, and Italian, will be inserted immediately 
after the English Term. Which will also be of infinite Service to Natives who are 


learning those Languages. 
10. The Passages to illustrate the Laws of Grammar and Composition, will 


be selected with the utmost Care, that Dignity of Sentiment and Elegance of 
Diction may adorn every Page of the Work.” 


Soon after this, however, he was convicted of libelling Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, and he died of a fever in prison in July, 1790.%° 
XXI. While living in England, Benjamin Franklin spoke a 
number of times on the desirability of having pronouncing dic- 
tionaries. In 1779 his friend Benjamin Vaughan reported him 
as saying that a phonetic dictionary would have been serviceable 
to him particularly as an American, because “from the want of 
public examples of pronunciation in his own country, it was 
often difficult to learn the proper sound of certain words, which 
occurred very frequently in our English writings, and which of 
course every American very well understood as to their mean- 
ing.’’*' Towards the end of his life he framed such a dictionary, 
according to the report of Noah Webster in 1789: 
This indefatigable gentleman, amidst all his other employments, public and 
private, has compiled a Dictionary on his scheme of Reform, and procured types 
to be cast for printing it. He thinks himself too old to pursue the plan; but has 
honored me with the offer of the manuscript and types, and expressed a strong 
desire that I should undertake the task. Whether this project, so deeply inter- 
esting to this country, will ever be effected; or whether it will be defeated by 
indolence and prejudice, remains for my countrymen to determine.” 


Fifty-two years later Webster completed the story by writing: 


This offer I declined to accept; for I was then, and am still convinced, that the 
scheme of introducing new characters into the language, is neither practicable 
nor expedient. Any attempt of this kind must certainly fail of success.™ 


79 Tbid., pp. 430-432. 

8° Prefatory matter of a later edition (London, 1822), pp. iii—vi. 

81 B. Franklin, Political, Miscellaneous, and Philosophical Pieces (London, 
1779), p. 475, note by the English editor. 

8 Dissertations on the English Language (Boston, 1789), p. 407, note. 

8 4n American Dictionary of the English Language (2nd ed.; New Haven, 
1841), pp. l-li. Cf. also A Compendious Dictionary of the English Language (New 
Haven, 1806), p. vi, note. 
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XXII. At his death in 1791 the noted mineralogist E. 
Mendes da Costa left in manuscript a “Plan of an English Dic- 
tionary.’”™ 

XXIII. James Anderson, the Scottish agriculturalist, was 
greatly impressed by the deficiencies of existing dictionaries.™ 
He suggested that a dictionary should be undertaken by a 
society of men and tentatively issued in small parts so that it 
might be criticized and perfected before final publication.” He 
gave specimens of the proper treatment of such words as meld, 
dissolve, freeze, immediately, and form, which, he said, “may 
serve to give some idea of the plan of an English dictionary com- 
posed upon philosophical principles.’’®’ 

(To be continued) 
ALLEN WALKER READ 
University of Chicago 


* It was included in “A parcel of MSS” listed in a bogkseller’s catalog, 
according to a clipping pasted in a copy of Ash’s Dictionary (1775), m, in the 
Bodleian Library, Douce A. 741. Many of his MSS are in the BM, but this is 
not among them. In his commonplace-book are notes on Northamptonshire 
dialect (Addit. MS. 29867, leaf 45 verso) and on Cornish idioms (leaf 46 recto). 

% “Remarks on Grammar,” The Bee, or Literary Weekly Intelligencer (Edin- 
burgh), vm (Feb. 22, 1792), 274-275. Anderson admitted his authorship of this 
series of essays in Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester, v (1798), 100. 

% Bee, vir, 279-280. 

87 Tbid., vu (April 4, 1792), 179-184; and x (Aug. 1, 1792), 146-152; (Aug. 
8, 1792), 177-182. A similarity between this plan and that in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (no. x above) is noticeable. 








LUDWIG TIECK’S ENGLISH STUDIES AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF GOTTINGEN, 1792-1794 


Though the importance of Tieck’s studies at the University 
of Géttingen has been frequently emphasised, its real extent has 
not hitherto been precisely determined. It is well known that he 
was attracted by the English treasures in the University library, 
but how far and in what way he availed himself of them has 
been left largely to conjecture. The further question of the possi- 
ble influence exerted by teachers and friends has been little 
more than hinted at, except in regard to his association with 
Wackenroder. Yet the three Géttingen terms, 1792-94 go far to 
explain a good deal in his authorship, both as regards method 
and matter, and the information given in Tieck’s admiring but 
not very penetrating biographer, Képke, has long needed sup- 
plementing and corroborating.' 

Tieck was at Gottingen for three semesters—the winter term 
of 1792-93, and, with Wackenroder, the winter and summer 
terms of 1793-94; the intervening summer term was spent at 
Erlangen. Tieck arrived in the first days of November, 1792, 
matriculating on the fourteenth.? He took rooms in the Ween- 
derstr.,* to which he returned in his last term after living for a 
term in the Gronerstr. He did not revisit Géttingen until 1817, 
when on his way to England. 

It was on the advice of his friend Burgsdorff that Tieck de- 
cided to exchange the unsympathetic atmosphere of Halle, 


1 Cf. R. Képke, Ludwig Tieck (Leipzig, 1855), 1, 145 ff.; H. Liideke, Ludwig 
Tieck und das alte englische Theater (Deutsche Forschungen, v1), Frankfurt a.M., 
1922, “Ludwig Tiecks erste Shakespeare-Ubersetzung,” Jahrbuch der deutschen 
Shakes peare-Gesellschaft, tv, and (ed.) Ludwig Tieck, Buch tiber Shakespeare, 
Halle, 1920; E. H. Zeydel, Ludwig Tieck and England, Princeton, 1931; W. 
Fischer, “Zu Ludwig Tiecks elisabethanischen Studien,” Jahrbuch der deutschen 
Shakes peare-Gesellschaft, xm; H. Stanger, Der Einfluss Ben Jonsons auf Tieck 
(Studien zur vergleichenden Literaturgeschichte, vi-vm), Berlin, 1906/7; P. 
Koldewey, Wackenroder und sein Einfluss auf Tieck, Leipzig, 1904. 

2 For these and other details I am indebted to the University authorities, 
who kindly allowed me to consult the Matriculation register. In addition I must 
at this point acknowledge with gratitude the courtesy of the officers of the Uni- 
versity library, who generously placed at my disposal the registers of borrowings 
for the years 1792-94; I am indebted in particular to Dr. G. von Selle and 
Dr. W. Vogt. 

* Cf. also W. H. Wackenroder, Werke und Briefe, hg. F. von der Leyen 
(Jena, 1910) (henceforth referred to as WW), 1, 105. 
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where he had spent a term at theology, for Géttingen.‘ His 
primary intention was, as he himself has said,’ to study the 
Elizabethan drama, and in view of the presence there of Biirger, 
Lichtenberg, and Heyne, the immense distinction of the Uni- 
versity generally and of the gigantic reputation of its library, 
he cannot have hesitated long. In an age, indeed, when most 
libraries were little more than museums and offered scarcely 
the most primitive facilities for the student, Géttingen was the 
pride of Germany, if not of the whole world. Its unique up-to- 
date collection, especially in the English section, which owed 
much to the personal generosity of George III, and its unrivalled 
organisation were the envy of all. It was, moreover, a lending 
library in the fullest sense of the word and the wisdom of its 
director, Heyne, who had raised it to its position of eminence, 
was proverbial. Lessing in Wolfenbiittel, Herder and Goethe in 
Weimar were only the most distinguished of the many who prof- 
ited by Heyne’s readiness to send out books far and wide.® 
Képke has given an entertaining account of Tieck’s life in 
Géttingen, but without making any distinction between his two 
periods of residence there. He was, we hear, a feverish worker— 
“bis zur héchsten Aufregung”’—but never a good attender at 
lectures. He seems to have met and admired the celebrities, 
though without attaching himself to any, except loosely to 
Heyne, whose seminar he attended—with small enthusiasm, 
despite Heyne’s desire to win him over to classical philology*— 
and to one of the satellites, Althoff, Biirger’s physician. He at- 
tended Buhle’s class on the history of philosophy—‘‘nicht ohne 
Theilnahme.”® With Burgsdorff, further, he belonged to a 
students’ literary group, at which papers were read and dis- 
cussed. It met weekly, and Tieck discoursed on such diverse 
subjects as the equality of all classes, the naive, the misfortune 
of the discovery of America, and the origin of ugliness in carica- 
ture.'° In this circle were Budberg, the owner of a good library 
and a friend of Heyne, and Tieck’s closest companion after 
Burgsdorff, a certain von Meyer, most probably Johann Fried- 


* Képke, 1, 145. 5 Schriften (Berlin, 1828 ff.), x1, xviii. 

® Cf. A. Hessel, Geschichte der Bibliotheken (Géttingen, 1925), ch. 7. 
7 Cf. Képke, 1, 179, and, on the Halle semester, 1, 137-142. 

8 Ibid., 146. * Ibid., 147. 

10 WW. u, 152 ff. 
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rich von Meyer (1772-1849), known later as “Bibel-Meyer,” 
a keen adherent of Heyne and the author of a prize essay," be- 
for his departure in 1793 for Leipzig; and one von Gaudot, who 
had paid a visit to England. Tieck’s membership must have 
been of considerable profit to himself.” 

On Tieck’s use of the University library, Képke reports in 
the following glowing terms: “Die Bibliothek 6ffnete sich ihm 
und ward sein Lieblingsaufenthalt. Mit Vergniigen hatte der 
gelehrte Bibliothekar Schénemann"™ seinen literarischen Eifer 
bemerkt. Freundlich a man er seine vielfaltigen Fragen, 
unterstiitzte seine beginnenden Studien und gab ihm endlich die 
Erlaubniss, die Biichersile selbst zu betreten und die Gebiete 
der Gelehrsamkeit nach Herzenslust zu durchstreifen und sich 
in ihnen zu verirren’*—without saying to which period this 
refers, though, in view of what follows, it can scarcely refer to 
the first period. 

Not quite a month after his arrival, on November 30, Tieck 
wrote with great enthusiasm to Wackenroder: “Ich lebe und 
webe jezt im Shakespeare, ich habe ihn noch nie so fleissig als 
izt studiert, in acht Tagen habe ich mir den ganzen Sturm ab- 
geschrieben und trage nun eine Menge Lesearten und Bemer- 
kungen zusammen, ich studiere mich auch jezt mehr in seine 
Sprache hinein, von meinen Grillen iiber ihn bin ich noch nicht 
abgewichen—Romeo, Hamlet und Othello habe ich seit kurzer 
Zeit auch englisch durchgelesen, die Ubersetzung gibt einem 
wirklich gar keine rechte Idee von Shakespeare.—Ich habe auch 
Eschenburgs Schrift iiber ihn durchgelesen, die ich in Berlin 
schon so sehr zu haben wiinschte, fiir den Liebhaber ist fast gar 
nichts drin ... .”"> The pace of this remarkable beginning was 
however difficult to maintain in view of his other enterprises— 
though he announced proudly to his sister on December 23: 
“Ich bin hier sehr fleissig, ich benutze die Bibliothek sehr, und 
studiere besonders den Shakespeare’ and continues in similar 
strain in February.'? No wonder he declared himself “froh, 
heiter und leichteren Blutes’!* at Géttingen! 


1 Allg. Deutsche Biographie. 12 On this group vide WW. m1, 152. 

18 Karl Traugott Schénemann (1765-1802), philologist, geographer, and 
statistician; secretary to the library. (Cf. A.D.B.) 

“4 Képke, 1, 150. 6 WW. 0, 113. 

6 Liideke, Ludwig Tieck und das alte englische Theater, 25. 

7 Loc. cit. 18 WW. un, 179. 
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To these remarks of Tieck’s the register of borrowings from 
the Géttingen library supplies an interesting commentary. 
From it, with the aid of the author and accession catalogues, we 
are able to note exactly what books he took out—though, of 
course, they cannot alone be assumed to represent the whole 
extent of his reading. In his first term, for instance, we learn 
that he did not borrow a single book. This cannot have been 
because he himself possessed many, for his means were no doubt 
very restricted in these early student days. The most probable 
explanation of this strange fact is that he confined himself to a 
close study of the text of Shakespeare; as he observed to 
Wackenroder, familiarising himself with some of the plays in 
the orighal English. We know that this had been his ambition 
in the Halle days'* and though it is just possible that he may him- 
self have possessed an English edition, it seems more likely, in 
view of Burgsdorff’s borrowings noted below, that the 4th folio, 
purchased in autumn 1793,”° was actually one of his first acquisi- 
tions. He may, of course, have managed with books from pri- 
vate collections; he may, further, have spent all his available 
time reading in the library, though he could hardly have 
achieved much in the limited number of hours it was open to 
the public;* and as for Képke’s remark that he was allowed to 
roam about the library at will, it is hardly likely to refer to the 
first term in view of the complete absence of his name in the 
borrowers’ register. For it is clear, that for some reason or other 
—not, however, to save the library fee, for he is recorded in the 
matriculation register as having paid it, though it is just possible, 
though not very probable, that he could not find:a professor to 


19 Liideke, op. cit., 23 f. 2 Tbid., 26. 

21 It may be noted that the library hours were very restricted as compared 
with modern usage. The public was admitted on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Fridays from 1 to 2 p.m. and on Wednesdays and Saturdays from 2 to 
4. Of the other library regulations the following are of interest in our connection: 
No student was permitted to have more than six books out at a time nor to bor- 
row more than three on the same day. Books could be kept for a period of four 
weeks and were renewable but not transferable from one borrower to another. 
The receipt to be left for each book borrowed by a student, was to be counter- 
signed by a professor, acting as surety (“‘Kavieren” is the German term). These 
regulations may be consulted in the Reglement enthaltend die neuen Gesetze iiber 
den Gebrauch der Kiniglichen Bibliothek su Gottingen, Cassel, 1813: I am assured 
by the library authorities that there is no substantial difference between the 
1813 regulations and those in force in Tieck’s time. 
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countersign his borrowing slips—Tieck, in contravention of the 
regulations, to which no one, however, so long as Heyne was in 
charge, paid any attention, least of all Heyne himself, obtained 
his books through his friends, mainly Burgsdorff. 

Burgsdorff took out the following books: 


14 Nov. Shakespeare, Works, ed. Theobald (London, 1767), Vol. 1. (the day of 
Tieck’s matriculation). 

18 Nov. Shakespeare, Plays, ed. Samuel Johnson (London, 1765), Vol. vm: 
Plautus, Comédies nouvellement traduites par Gueuedeville (Leide, 
1719), Vols. vivir. 

19 Nov. Shakespeare, Plays, ed. Samuel Johnson, Vol. r. 

2 Feb. Beaumontand Fletcher, Works (MS. “ceuvres dram.’’) (London, 1750), 

Vol. 1. 

21 Feb. Des beriihmten Ritters Don Quixote von Mancha lustige und sinnreiche 
Geschichte. 2 vols. Leipzig, 1734. 

27 Feb. J. J. Mounier, Appel au tribunal de l’opinion publique, London, 1791; 
Exposé de la conduite de M. Mounier dans l Assemblée Nationale, et 
des motifs de son retour en Dauphiné, 3 vols., Paris, 1789. 

28 Feb. J. Necker, Du pouvoir exécutif dans les grands états. 2 vols., Paris, 1792. 


(These last three were doubtless borrowed on Burgsdoff’s own 
behalf, for he showed enthusiastic interest in the Revolution.”) 
In addition we find that Pope’s edition of Shakespeare (Vol. 1)** 
was taken out on Dec. 22 by Tieck’s friend Budberg. Ben 
Jonson was not lent out at all during the whole of the term. 

It is obvious that the English books which Burgsdorff bor- 
rowed were at once passed on to Tieck, the references in whose 
letter to Wackenroder of November 30, may now be pre- 
cisely understood. He took down The Tempest from Johnson 
and Theobald, comparing their notes and comments, and read 
Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, and Othello in Johnson, Vol. vit. 

Clearly Tieck wasted little time, but the dates show how 
seriously his industry was interrupted by the end of the year, 
doubtless on account of his work for the discussion group (which 


#2 Gustav Hugo, Professor of Law and founder of the historical law school 
in Germany (1764-1844), acted as ““Kavent.” % Kopke, 1, 169. 

%3« For this term there are six other entries for Shakespeare and three for 
Biirger’s Macbeth, Géttingen, 1783, but there is no evidence by which any of 
these may ultimately have been connected with Tieck, unless it be the borrowing 
of Biirger’s Macbeth on Jan. 29 by Meyer, if this is the same Meyer as Tieck’s 
friend, which it is difficult to assume; although Képke tells us (1, 122) that he 
had worked hard at this play when learning English and knew Eschenburg’s 
translation by heart. 
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plays an important part in the letter of Dec. 28). The state of 
his knowledge of English was no doubt a handicap; we remem- 
ber he spoke French with the Englishman he had met on his 
way to Géttingen in autumn 1792,™ and it is known that he read 
English novels in German translation,® though that may have 
been because the originals were inaccessible. There was ample 
opportunity to learn the language in Géttingen, where most 
educated people spoke it readily and where there were no less 
than three teachers of English attached to the University during 
this term.” Attendance at lectures must have taken up at least 
a little of Tieck’s time, and there were also all the ‘new interests 
consequent upon a change of University. In addition, the at- 
traction of Spanish was steadily growing, and he set about learn- 
ing this language in January, 1793.”" Finally his own literary 
work must not be overlooked. In autumn, 1792 he resumed his 
Abdallah, finishing it before Christmas, and returned once again 
to the draft of Anne Boleyn:** Lovell was beginning to take shape 
in his mind,”* and the two-act tragedy Der Abschied, undertaken 
at Bernhardi’s suggestion, was written very quickly about this 
time.*® To November, 1792 belongs the completion of Adelbert 
und Emma" and to January, 1793 the conception that later 
matured into Karl von Berneck.* 

It is not therefore surprising that Tieck did comparatively 
little in the English field: the wonder is that he did so much, 
especially as he missed his friend Wackenroder. He seems to 
have limited himself to a small number of Shakespeare’s plays 
for intensive study—at least as far as the English text was con- 
cerned—The Tempest occupying chief place.* It is probable in- 
deed that the beginnings of his poetic translation of this play 


“WW. oy, 106. % Zeydel, Ludwig Tieck and England, 7. 
% Gittingische Anseigen von Gelehrten Sachen, 1792, 1526. 
7 WW. no, 162. % Képke, 1, 153, but see also WW. m1, 114, 132, 164. 


* Cf. F. Wiistling, Tiecks William Lovell (Bausteine zur Geschichte der 
neueren deutschen Literatur, v1), Halle, 1911, 1 and K. Hassler, Ludwig Tiecks 
Jugendroman William Lovell und der Paysan perverti des Restif de la Bretonne. 
Diss. Greifswald, 1902, 1-8. 

© Képke, 1, 153 and Schriften, 1, xxxvii. 

WW. oy, 113. % Tbid., 190. 

* Apart from the plays already mentioned, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, and Measure for Measure appear in Vol. 1 of both 
Johnson and Theobald; the former contains in addition The Merchant of Venice, 
the latter The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
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belong to this year rather than the next,™ while his essay 
Uber Shakespeares Behandlung des Wunderbaren, probably in- 
spired by Mrs. Montagu’s essay on Shakespeare’s genius, which 
Eschenburg had translated,** was composed in this first pe- 
riod > the references in this essay are principally to The Tempest 
and A Midsummer Nighi’s Dream, with a glance at Don Quixote. 
The letter to Sophie of February, 1793 gives an indication of his 
keenness and manner of working: “Ich bin erstaunlich wenig 
ausgegangen, dafiir habe ich aber den Shakespeare noch mehr 
als sonst auswendig gelernt”’:* that is the key—he was learning 
by heart, copying and comparing readings and notes, making 
every effort he could to familiarise himself with the English 
text and, incidentally, to extend his knowledge of the language, 
perhaps using Shakespeare for this very purpose, since he was 
already thoroughly intimate with the German text and knew a 
great deal by heart.* In his way he laid the foundations of his 
unparalleled familiarity with the English dramatist. In addi- 
tion, the introductions of the principal English commentators, 
reprinted in Johnson’s edition, and the various essays contained 
in Eschenburg’s collection Uber William Shakespeare, Zurich 
1787, (which Tieck must have obtained privately) together 
provided him with a representative survey of the state of con- 
temporary Shakespeare scholarship, both as regards editions 
and critical writings. Finally Tieck found time for a glance at 
Beaumont and Fletcher, but wisely waited until the following 
autumn before pursuing the subject further. 

But the more he read, the more convinced Tieck became of 
the acute necessity of depending primarily on his intimacy with 
the text of Shakespeare, as he realized that the commentators 
stood in the way of his appreciation. “Ich argere mich aber 
immer,” he had written to Wackenroder on May 10, 1792, “‘iiber 
die anmasslichen Kommentatoren, die so blind wie Maulwiirfe 
sind, iiber die Nachbeterei, wo in jedem Lesebuch steht, Shake- 
speare sei ein Genie, aber ohne Geschmack,” “Genie ohne 


* Liideke, Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, tvm, 54-64, 
esp. 55, where Liideke suggests 1793-94 as the period of composition. 
*= Included in his book Uber W. Shakespeare, Zurich, 1787. 
“> Liideke, Ludwig Tieck und das alte englische Theater, 57. 
% Tbid., 25. * Tbid., 23 f. 
%* Referred to in the letter to Wackenroder of Nov. 30.(supra). 
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Geschmack ist fiir mich jetzt ein Unding,” he adds with some 
impatience at orthodox rationalism) er besitze keine Kunst, und 
ich finde auf jeder Seite so viel Kunst, so feines Gefiihl, den 
feinsten Geschmack.’’*’ That explains clearly why he went to Gét- 
tingen. And as he plunged more deeply into the text, his enthusi- 
astic imagination romped in anticipation of new fields of activ- 
ity; even now the idea of a larger work on Shakespeare was no 
doubt taking shape in his mind—and at the end of this first 
term we can trace a definite note of exultant pride in the justi- 
fication of his new adventure.** The frame of mind which guided 
him at this time in his attitude to Shakespeare remained with 
him as the basis of all subsequent work on the poet. 

When he returned to Géttingen in the fall of 1793, Tieck 
resumed his English studies with redoubled energy. Fresh from 
the novelty of seeing the monuments of German mediaeval and 
sixteenth-century art in Franconia he literally flung himself into 
work. Not only had his artistic sensibility been deepened and 
his general interests widened in contact with such authorities 
as Murr and Panzer in Niirnberg, to whom Wackenroder had 
had recommendations, and Harless and Meusel in Erlangen, 
but his feeling for nature had become more marked and more 
romantic as a result of his adventurous journey in the Fichtelge- 
birge to those ruins and monasteries and castles, all set in the 
rapturous shadows of “Waldeinsamkeit” and in the phantom 
luminosity of ‘“‘mondbeglanzte Zaubernacht.’** This time, too, 
he had the stimulating presence, not only of Burgsdorff, but 
also of Wackenroder. “Die Lieblingsstudien wurden wieder 
hervorgesucht und bald gewannen sie die Gestalt einer gelehrten 
Aufgabe, an deren Lésung man die Kraft des Lebens zu setzen 
bereit ist,”’ remarks Képke tersely.*® 


37 WW. nu, 22. 

38 Cf. especially the letter to Bernhardi, written from Erlangen, in which he 
proposes to send his friend “shakspearsche Briefe”—‘‘das heisst nicht solche 
Briefe, wie Shakspear sie vielleicht seinen Freunden geschrieben hat, sondern 
ich will Ihnen manches, was ich tiber Shakspear denke, in Briefen mittheilen, 
es wird zwar nicht viel neues darunter sein, aber Shakspear interessiert Sie doch 
vielleicht noch eben so sehr als sonst, und darum werden Sie um des Dichters 
willen, die Anmerkungen iiber ihn verzeihen. So wollen wir zusammen die 
Stiicke in der Ordnung lesen, in der er sie wahrscheinlich geschrieben hat.” 
(Aus dem Nachlass V arnhagens von Ense, t (Leipzig, 1867), 238.) 
% Képke, 1, 160 ff. 7, 173. 
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Wackenroder, too, was not idle, though his work was less 
spectacular. The energy of the two friends was extraordinary, 
their mutual encouragement infectious; even to-day their zeal 
and diligence shine vividly through the very greyest of grey 
facts—the entries in the library’s list of borrowings. Tieck’s 
industry was feverish, Wackenroder’s steadier and more pene- 
trating. And during this second Géttingen period Tieck found 
time to continue his Spanish, write the first books of Lovell 
and to draft Karl von Berneck 

Tieck’s library slips were all of them endorsed by Reuss, and 
it is with him that we must assume that he came into closest 
contact; Képke, however, is silent about him and prefers to hint 
vaguely at the celebrities Lichtenberg, Heyne, and Biirger, 
though there is little to show how much Tieck had to do with 
these men, except with Heyne. But Reuss was acquainted with 
him personally—or he would not have acted as surety—and an 
interesting mentor he must have been. Jeremias David Reuss 
(1750-1837) had been professor of ““Gelehrtengeschichte”’ since 
1782 (having been made “ordinarius’” in 1785) and since 1789 
sub-librarian and Heyne’s invaluable assistant. In 1814 he suc- 
ceeded to Heyne’s position and filled it with distinction.“ He 
lectured on the history of literature and of learning during 
Tieck’s time at Géttingen.* He was excellently qualified to assist 
his pupil in his searches among the English shelves of the 
library, having just brought out a work of considerable interest 
and value, Das gelehrte England, oder Lexicon der jetzt lebenden 
Schriftsteller in Grossbritannien, Irland und N. Amerika, Berlin 
und Stettin, 1791. He had translated from Spanish“ and had 
collaborated in the preparation of Tychsen’s bibliography of 
Spanish literature.® He possessed gigantic bibliographical know- 


“1 Tbid., 175. 

#2 F. Saalfeld, Geschichte der Universitat Gittingen in dem Zeitraum von 1788 
bis 1820, Hannover, 1820. (Piitter, Versuch einer academischen Gelehriten-Ge- 
schichte von der Georg-Augustus Universitat zu Gottingen, m1), 336-338. 

“ Gittingische Anzeigen von Gelehrten Sachen, 1792, 1525; 1793, 1478; 1794, 
501. 

“ Instruktionen des spanischen Inquisitionsgerichts. Aus dem Spanischen, 
Hannover, 1788. 

“A. Farinelli, “Deutschlands und Spaniens litterarische Beziehungen,” 
Zs. f. vergl. Literaturgesch., N. F. vir (Weimar, 1895), 345. Des Herrn Rilters von 
Bourgoing Neue Reise durch Spanien vom Jahr 1782 bis 1788... Aus dem 
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ledge and was well known for his accommodating courtesy. 
Tieck certainly profited enormously from his help and advice 
and many years later (June 28, 1819) wrote with gratitude: 
“Sie miissen mir gar nicht ziirnen wenn Sie beikommendes Buch 
so spit erhalten und mich nicht etwa dadurch strafen, dass Sie 
kiinftig meine Bitten um Mittheilung von Ihren Schitzen nicht 
erfiillen: denn es ist viel grossmiithiger zu verzeihen, als sich 
zu richen. Mit Rihrung und Freude erinnere ich mich der 
vergangenen Zeit und unserer so friihen Bekanntschaft. . . .” 
The acquaintance had begun in the winter of 1792-93 and 
Reuss, it appears, continued to oblige his young friend by send- 
ing him books from the library in later years—indeed Tieck 
seems to have been receiving them already in 1798.‘ 

Tieck’s Shakespearean studies were undertaken much more 
intensively this time than on the previous occasion, though as 
before they were mainly on philological lines. During the two 
terms he borrowed the following works by and on‘Shakespeare: 
30 Oct. W. Richardson, Essays on Shakespeare's dramatic Characters of Rich- 

ard III, King Lear and Timon of Athens, London, 1784. 
13 Dec. E. Capell, Notes and various readings to Shakespeare. P. 1, London, 


1774.5° 





Fransisischen. Mit einer illuminirten Charte, Planen, Kupfern und einem An- 
hange des Hrn. Prof. Tychsen su Gittingen iiber den gegenwirtigen Zustand der 
Spanischen Literatur. 2 vols. (Jena, 1789-90), m, 345. 

“ Gliickwiinsch Herrn Bibliothekar Prof. Dr. Ferdinand Wiistenfeld. Einiges 
aus dem Reuss’schen Briefwechsel, mitgetheilt von L. Schemann. Als Manuscript 
gedruckt. (Géttingen 1888), 27. 7 Tbid., 25. 

“ Ludwig Tieck und die Briider Schlegel. Briefe, hg. von H. Liideke (Frank- 
furt a.M., 1930), 38. 

* The manuscript reading “Essay on the dramatic works of Shakespeare” 
probably refers to this in view of Liideke’s remark (Ludwig Tieck und das alte 
englische Theater, 88). Otherwise it might apply to the fourth edition of 
Richardson’s Philosophical analysis and illustration of some of Shakespeare’s re- 
markable characters (of which Tieck borrowed the second or third edition), 
which appeared under the title Essays on Shakespeare’s dramatic characters of 
Macbeth, Hamlet, Jaques and Imogen, London, 1785. (The lettering on the con- 
temporary binding may offer some clues, since it is not unlikely that the title 
may have been copied directly from it: in the case of the book referred to it is 
“Richardson Essays on Shakespeare’s Dramatic Characters,’ while the latter 
volume has “Richardson on Shakespeare’s Dramatic Characters.”’) It is im- 
probable that the reference can be to the Essays on Shakespeare’s dramatic 
character of Sir John Falstaff, London, 1789, which the library also possessed. 

5° The three volumes of the complete work (1779-80) were also in Géttingen 
and the reference may be to the first of these. 
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24 Dec. J. M. Mason, Comments on the last edition of Shakespeare’s Plays, 
London, 1785. 

30 Dec. Shakespeare, Plays and Poems, ed. E. Malone, London, 1790, Vols. 
1/2; Shakespeare, Plays, ed. Samuel Johnson, London, 1765; 
Shakespeare, Supplement to the edition published 1778 by S. Johnson 
and G. Steevens. 2 vols. London, 1780. 

2 Jan. W. Kenrick, Review of Dr. Johnson’s new edition of Shakespeare, Lon- 
don, 1765; J. Ritson, Remarks critical and illustrative on the text and 
notes of the last edition of Shakespeare, London, 1783; B. Heath, A 
revisal of Shakespeare’s Text, London, 1765. 

8 Jan. Shakespeare, Plays and Poems, ed. E. Malone, London, 1790, Vol. x. 

27 Jan. The Dramatic Censor. 2 vols. London, 1770: W. Richardson, A 
philosophical analysis and illustration of some of Shakespeare’s re- 
markable characters, ed. 2, London (or ed. 3, 1780) (Macbeth, Ham- 
let, Jaques, Imogen}. Shakespeare, Works, ed. N. Rowe, London, 
1709-10, Vol. 1. 


The flyleaf to this volume of the register also bears the note 
“Warburton, Shakespeare T. rv (1747), v. H. Wackenroder ohne 
Unterschrift.” 

So far as the library was concerned, Tieck’s interest in Shake- 
speare was at its height during December and January, it being 
then that he was working hardest at his Shakespeare-Buch, 
which was indeed, according to his own evidence “fast ausge- 
fiihret” in 1793." Before that his activity was less intensive 
and during the whole of the Summer term it lapsed altogether, 
except as regards the sources of Shakespeare. Indeed, unless the 
entry of Dec. 30 refers to the whole of the Johnson edition, we 
must conclude that he did not trouble to borrow the complete 
works at all from the library, for all its wealth. Bell’s edition 
(1774), Johnson and Steevens (1773), Steevens (1766), Capell 
(1767/8 and ed. 2, 1771) do not seem to have excited his in- 
terest at all, though they were available. At the same time, it 
must be remembered that it was in the autumn of 1793 that 
through Eschenburg’s mediation he acquired a fourth folio,® 
together with other English books.* Among these may have been 
a copy of the Steevens edition of 1785 which Liideke® says he 


51 The manuscript reading “Shakespeare by Johnson’? must apply to this 
edition, especially in view of Tieck’s borrowing of Kenrick and Heath, and not 
to the edition of Johnson and Steevens of 1773, which may be just conceivable. 

52 Schriften, x1, viii, and Liideke, Buch iiber Shakespeare, xxii. 

53 Liideke, Ludwig Tieck und das alte englische Theater, 26. 

54 W. Fischer, Jb. d. dt. Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, uxm1, 103. 

55 Liideke, op. cit., 60. 
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had at hand for the composition of his Buch tiber Shakespeare 
(and which the Géttingen library did not possess), for the cata- 
logue of Tieck’s library shows that he himself had a copy of it, 
as well as of its re-issue of 1793.5” 

Tieck was at any rate familiar enough with the poet in his 
German garb and only needed to re-assure himself and to ob- 
tain the comments of the English critics. He was no doubt ad- 
vised by Ebert and Eschenburg, whom he was to visit during 
the Easter recess of 1794. Under the benevolent eye of his 
teacher Fiorillo®* he wrote his essay on the Boydell Shakespeare 
Gallery before he left for Berlin late in the summer of 1794.5 

Tieck was no doubt still hard at work at his version of The 
Tempest, but it is apparent from his borrowings that textual 
matters, in which his interest was most probably derived from 
the English commentators, occupied his chief attention, to- 
gether with the effort to make himself completely master of 
English Shakespearean criticism, much as he disliked it, be- 
cause of the interminable attacks and counter-attacks of which 
it largely consisted. Before Johnson’s edition, scholars had been 
blandly apologetic; Rowe had believed that nature, in the shape 
of imagination and enthusiasm, did much for Shakespeare and 
art little, and that in an age of license and extravagance he 
possessed judgment, taste and instinct for characterisation, but 
no art; Pope, going further, considered Shakespeare as an in- 
strument of nature, an original, his inspiration more than out- 
weighing his irregularities; Theobald burst into whole-hearted 


56 Similarly Géttingen did not possess the 1778 edition of Johnson and 
Steevens (which it acquired in 1865), though it had the Supplement of 1780 and 
Tieck, as we see, borrowed this. 

57 Zeydel, Ludwig Tieck and England, App. 

58 Képke, 1, 175-cf. also Kritische Schriften (Leipzig, 1848-52) 1, vii: 
“Mein Lehrer Fiorillo, bei dem ich Vorlesungen (privatissime) iiber Maler 
gehért hatte, billigte den Aufsatz und Heyne, der immer sehr giitig und freund- 
lich gegen mich gewesen war, schickte ihn nach Leipzig dem Herausgeber der 
‘Bibliothek der schénen Wissenschaften,’ in welchem Journal er 1794 gedruckt 
erschien.” Johann Domenicus Fiorillo, 1748-1821, was lecturer in the history of 
art at Géttingen. 

5° On this essay see G. H. Danton, Tieck’s Essay on the Boydell Shakespeare 
Gallery. (Ottendorfer Memorial Series of Germanic Monographs, 11), New York 
1912. 

6° He no doubt consulted the first volume of Rowe’s and Malone’s editions 
primarily because of this play. 
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praise of his hero’s genius, knowledge, diction and characterisa- 
tion, while Warburton, more prosaically, had spoken of his 
knowledge of human nature. All the time, the text occupied an 
important place in criticism, but after Johnson’s edition with 
its round condemnation of the corrupt state of affairs, the 
wranglings became more and more frenzied. The works of 
Kenrick, defending the text against its commentators, Capell,™ 
“establishing” and “explaining” it, and of Mason, Heath and 
Ritson are scarcely more than a series of irate bickerings with 
earlier editors. Richardson, on another line of thought—very 
rationalist and censorious—studied the psychological value of 
Shakespeare’s characters, for he was one of those who viewed 
poetry as the servant of philosophy, as contributing material re- 
lating to human nature from which the psychologist might derive 
some instruction. The Dramatic Censor, true to name, comes 
down heavily on the poet’s lack of taste, his formlessness and 
his moral lapses.” It was from such sources—and there was cer- 
tainly very little indeed in contemporary English Shakespeare 
criticism that did not come his way—that Tieck drew for the 
series of studies (of which the essay on Shakespeare’s use of the 
wonderful had been one), which he promised Nicolai for publica- 
tion ;* several essays on The Tempest, a history of the English 
stage up to Shakespeare, and an account of Shakespeare’s 
“Vorziige und Fehler” were to be included. 

In the summer term, 1794, Tieck’s interest seems to have 
turned exclusively to the sources of Shakespeare. He had first 
borrowed volume 11 of Holinshed’s Chronicle (1577) on January 
9, but he now proceeded to study it intensively, taking out both 
volumes on May 28 and again on August 26. It was a great 
treasure for him to consult so early in his career and it is freely 
referred to in the Buch iiber Shakespeare. On January 7, Wacken- 
roder had borrowed Stowe’s Annales or a general Chronicle of 
England, continued and augmented by Edmund Howes, London, 


61 Tieck is very severe on Capell in the Buch iiber Shakespeare (217, 219’ 
222), though he no doubt found his glossary useful. (But see Liideke, Ludwig 
Tieck und das alte englische Theater, 184.) 

62 On the whole field of eighteenth-century Shakespearean scholarship see 
A. Ralli, History of Shakespearean Criticism (London, 1932), Vol. 1, passim, also 
D. Nichol Smith, Eighteenth Century Essays on Shakespeare (Glasgow, 1903), 
Introd., and Coleridge’s Shakespeare Criticism, ed. T. M. Raysor (London, 1930) 
Vol. 1, Introd. % Liideke, op. cit., 31 f. 
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1631, no doubt on behalf of his friend, who followed up with 
Stowe’s Survey of London, 1599 on May 28 and August 27. 
The first volume of Percy’s Religues of Ancient English Poetry 
(1765) (this edition being the only one that Géttingen then 
possessed), borrowed on May 10, was no doubt interesting for 
the collection of “Ballads that illustrate Shakespeare” and 
the ‘Essays on the origin of the English Stage’”’: Shakespeare’s 
use of popular ballads had been commented on in Johnson’s 
edition. 

The Briefe iiber Shakespeare contain a statement of the 
reasons for Tieck’s enduring interest in Shakespeare. “Das 
Centrum meiner Liebe und Erkenntniss,” he wrote, “ist Shake- 
speare’s Geist, auf den ich alles unwillkiirlich und oft, ohne dass 
ich es weiss, beziehe, alles, was ich erfahre und lerne, hat 
Zusammenhang mit ihm, meine Ideen so wie die Natur, alles 
erklirt ihn und er erklart die andern Wesen, und so studire ich 
ihn unaufhérlich.”®™ A good deal, of course, was to be explained 
by the mediaevalism which Gétz von Berlichingen had aroused 
in him and which, besides feeding his absorption in the poet, 
was in its turn nourished by it; so that ultimately, in contact 
with Cervantes and with Wackenroder’s infectious self-sur- 
render to the past, it deepened into the attitude that produced 
his Minnelieder edition, “Shakespeares Zeitalter war gerade 
dasjenige, in welchem noch die letzten Spuren des kriftigen 
Ritteralters, des Geistes der Liebe, des Wunderglaubens und 
der Heldenthaten wie in einer neuen Herbstbliite, zwar schwach 
aber doch erquicklich, da standen. . . . In dieser Zeit, in welcher 
ganz sichtbar die neuere Welt in allen ihren Keimen lag, und 
von der man wol sagen mag, dass das Gebiren grésser und 
merkwiirdiger war, als das Geborene, erhoben sich in schéner 
und riihrender Sympathie die beiden verwandten Geister Cer- 
vantes und Shakespeare, die sich nicht kannten und oft un- 
mittelbar in ihren Werken beriihren, die wie durch eine getrof- 
fene Abrede die romantische Poesie zu ihrer héchsten Vollen- 
dung fiihrten.’’® There is little wonder that he lost all patience 

“ Kritische Schriften, 1, 141. 

% Tbid., 152. On the importance of Shakespeare for mediaeval studies 
Tieck writes in the preface to his Minnelieder: “Cervantes, und noch um- 
fassender Shakespeares Werke, werden fiir uns der Mittelpunkt bleiben miissen, 


von wo aus man die Vorzeit iiberschauen und die Gegenwart und Zukunft 
verstehen kann” (ibid., 205). 
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with the critics and commentators, whom he likened to a set 
of drunken rustics brawling in a romantic countryside.” 

Of the other Elizabethans Ben Jonson claimed first attention. 
Beginning gradually with the first volume of two editions—per- 
haps at first with little more than the idea of obtaining some 
general information on one of Shakespeare’s contemporaries— 
Tieck soon became thoroughly absorbed. He himself in autumn 
1793 acquired the Ben Jonson folio of 1692. His library bor- 
rowings are as follows: 

20 Oct. Ben Jonson, Plays (Dublin, 1729), Vol. 1; Works, ed. P. Whalley 
(London, 1756), Vol. 1. (Both these were renewed on November 
27 and the latter volume taken out again on January 11, 1794). 
7 March Ben Jonson, Works, ed. Whalley, 7 vols. 
12 May _ Ben Jonson, Works, ed. Whalley, Vol. m. 
21 July and 21 August, Ben Jonson, Works, ed. Whalley, 7 vols. 


In addition he borrowed the Collection of Old Plays,®* con- 
taining Eastward Hol and The Widow, in which Jonson collab- 
orated.** March to August are the months of most intensive 
study.”° It is unfortunate that nearly all his writings on Jonson 
of the Géttingen student days are lost” but it is known that he 
copied out all the notes to Peter Whalley’s edition.” It was in 
1793 that he began his version of Volpone™ but in view of the 
library details it is not likely that he proceeded far with it until 
the following year. 

It is well known how deeply Tieck was influenced by the 
English dramatist, especially in the composition of his satirical 
works. He himself has told us of his attraction and how carefully 
he studied him in Géttingen.™ Apart from Volpone, he seems to 
have been most interested in Epicoene and The Alchemist, while 


® Tbid., 147. 

87 W. Fischer, Jb. d. dt. Shakespeare-Geselischaft, xm, 103. 

8 Infra. 

* Tieck’s notes on these two plays are still extant (Liideke, op. cit., 153). 

7 Liideke, op. cit., 27, hesitatingly gives the last half of Tieck’s first 
Géttingen period as the time when his Jonsonian studies began: Stanger, Der 
Einfluss Ben Jonsons auf Tieck, 188, erroneously suggests 1792. 

7 Liideke, op. cit., 151. 

7 W. Fischer, op. cit., 100; Stanger, op. cit., 188, thinks that Tieck used 
the Gifford edition (1816!) even in his student days. 

% W. Fischer, loc. cit. Volpone is contained in Vol. 1 of the Dublin edition 
and in Vol. 1 of Whalley’s edition, which Tieck did not use till March. 
™ Schriften, x1, xviii ff. 
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Every Man in his Humour and Every Man out of his Humour are 
freely quoted in the Shakespeare commentary. 

On the other Elizabethans we have had hitherto little cer- 
tainty.” Tieck’s library borrowings were however as follows: 


1 Oct. A select Collection of Old Plays (London 1744), Vol. 1.¥ 
25 Oct. Beaumont and Fletcher, Works, ed. Seward and Sympson (London, 
1750), 10 vols. 
10 Nov. A select Collection of Old Plays, ed. 2 (London 1780), Vol. m1. (This 
volume was borrowed again, or renewed, on November 25.) 
8 Jan. T. Hawkins, Origin of the English Drama™ (Oxford, 1773), 3 vols. 
9 Jan. Beaumont and Fletcher, Die Braut, eine Tragidie, Kopenhagen und 
Leipzig, 1765. 
26 Jan. Massinger, Works (London, 1761), Vol. r. 
27 Jan. A select Collection of Old Plays (London 1744), Vols. 1 and xm. 
2 Mar. A select Collection of Old Plays, Vol. 1. 
29 Mar. A select Collection of Old Plays, Vols. m1-xt1. 
12 May Massinger, Works (London, 1761), Vol. m. 
28 May Beaumont and Fletcher, Works” (1750), Vols. 1, 1. 
8 Sept. Kyd, The Spanish Tragedie, containing the lamenigble end of Don 
Horatio and Belimperia, with the pittiful death of Old Hieronimo, 
London, 1594. 
(In addition we learn from a fly-leaf note in the register that Beaumont an 
Fletcher, Works, Vol. rx, was returned by some one on February 13.) 


Beaumont and Fletcher interested him most—he had 
glanced at them in the previous term already—and the notes 
and excerpts he made are still preserved in Berlin.”® As well as 
the complete edition, Gerstenberg’s translation of the Maid’s 


% Liideke, op. cit., 149. 

™ Manuscript “Collection of Old Plays,”’ here and in every other entry, 
except that of Nov. 10, where the date 1780 is definitely given. The library pos- 
sessed both editions and it is probable that Tieck used the 1744 edition, except 
that he also consulted Vol. m of the 1780 edition. Of the Géttingen copies the 
second edition has the date stamped on the binding, the first not, and the library 
entries probably refer therefore to the first edition, being no doubt taken down 
directly from the binding. The two editions show considerable difference both 
in the arrangement and in the actual selection of the plays given. The notes of 
Tieck’s which are still extant deal with God’s Promisses and New Custom, both 
of which are in Vol. 1 of each edition, being the first two plays in that of 1744. 
In a letter of 1798, Tieck refers to The Merry Devil of Edmonton being in Vol. v 
of the Collection (Ludwig Tieck und die Briider Schlegel. Briefe, hg. von H. 
Liideke. Frankfurt a.M., 1930, 38), which can only refer to the 1780 edition, 
though it is probable that by then he had already acquired a copy himself—we 
know that he possessed one in 1807 (Zeydel, Ludwig Tieck and England, p. 126). 
7 MS. “Theatre.” 8 MS. “Schauspiele.” 
7 Liideke, Ludwig Tieck und das alte englische Theater, 32. 
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Tragedy was consulted, perhaps because of the German versions 
of Seward’s and Sympson’s introductions, of Whalley’s intro- 
duction to his Jonson edition, of Theobald’s preface to his 
Shakespeare and of Langbaine’s account of Fletcher—quite a 
representative selection of work on Elizabethan drama. Tieck 
makes frequent reference to Beaumont and Fletcher in his 
Buch iiber Shakespeare, but his judgment is unfavourable, both 
here and later on.*® Of Massinger Tieck has little to say, and 
does not seem to have even been sufficiently interested to 
borrow all of the four volumes of the complete edition, which 
the library had. The life of Massinger and the Critical Reflec- 
tions on the Old English Dramatic Writers in the first volume no 
doubt attracted him. 

For the other Elizabethans Tieck depended mainly on Dods- 
ley’s Select Collection," together with Hawkin’s Origin of the 
English Theatre.™ It is noteworthy that both books ceased to 
excite his interest after the end of the winter term 1793-34, 
which in view of his low opinion of the minor Elizabethans is 
hardly surprising; it seems probable that he consulted them 
solely as a means to his main purpose of appreciating Shake- 
speare, having his proposed essay on the older English stage in 
mind. For this reason he no doubt applied himself earnestly to 
Hawkins’ and Dodsley’s prefaces,™ to Warton’s History of 
English Poetry (borrowed on January 8) and Stowe’s Survey of 
London (1599) (borrowed on May 28 and August 27.) 

It is clear that Tieck’s knowledge of Marlowe, Webster, 
Kyd, and the rest was derived solely from these books, 
which no doubt were responsible for his opinion of them. Mar- 
lowe, for instance, did not impress him, and Edward II, and 
possibly The Jew of Malta™ was all he knew of him. He noted 
that Ayrer adapted the Spanish Tragedy for the German stage.® 
After first reading this play in Dodsley’s Collection,® he was 

8 Tbid., 155 f. 

81 On Dodsley see R. Straus, Robert Dodsley, Poet, Publisher and Playwright, 
London, 1910. 

82 Tieck’s notes and excerpts from Dodsley are preserved in Berlin (Liideke, 
op. cit., 159). 

8 The latter also gave a well-written account of the “Rise of the modern 
stage in all the principal countries of Europe,’”’ with a note on “Haanssacks.” 

* Edward II was in both the 1744 and the 1780 editions, The Jew of Malta 


in the latter only. 


8 Kritische Schriften, 1, 224. % 1780, Vol. m1. 
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led during his rambles in the library to make the important 
discovery of the unique copy of the 1594 edition,*’ a discovery 
of which he wrote proudly to Arnim thirteen years later: “Vor 
vielen Jahren habe ich bei den alten englischen Dichtern unten 
(doch ist wohl jetzt alles anders arrangirt) eine alte Ausgabe 
von Hieronimo or the Spanish Tragedy in klein 8 gefunden, 
gewiss vor 1600 gedruckt.”** He must have been uncommonly 
familiar with the English shelves to remember the arrangement 
after so long. 

In order to complete his picture of Elizabethan literature, 
Tieck busied himself with Spenser, to whom Warton’s much read 
Observations on the Fairy Queen (1762), which he borrowed on 
December 13, no doubt introduced him. He took out the 1751 
edition of the Fairy Queen on July 1, and August 27, returning to 
Warton on July 20 and August 24. There are several references 
to Spenser in the Buch iiber Shakespeare but on the whole Tieck 
did not speak very generously. It was possibly Warton’s book 
that directed Tieck and Wackenroder to Malory,* though the 
latter was already absorbed in mediaeval studies and may have 
had his own reasons for consulting this writer. The first volume 
of Hume’s History of England (borrowed on July 12 and August 
26), The Tatler, (Vol. 1 January 2) and Mandeville’s Voyage 
(on May 28)* finish the list of Tieck’s English borrowings, 
though no doubt Lillo’s Dramatic Works (1775), which Burgs- 
dorff took out on January 18, was handed to him, since the 
Fatal Curiosity has contributed to the genesis of Karl von Ber- 
neck.* 

A. GILLIES 
University College 
Hull, England 


87 On this see Th. Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy, hg. von J. Schick (Literarhis- 
torische Forschungen, xtx) (Berlin, 1901), xxiii ff. 

88 Zeydel, Ludwig Tieck and England, 9. 

8° Wackenroder borrowed on May 12 the History of the renowned Prince 
Arthur, King of Britaine, London, 1634. 

% Tieck borrowed both the edition of 1727 The Voiage and Travaile of Sir 
John Maundeville, Kt. and the rare incunable V on der erfariin des strengen Ritter 
johannes v6 montaville (Strassburg, 1499). 

% Zeydel, op. cit., 5; on Lillo see Kritische Schriften, 1, 262 f. 











A CLASSICAL PROVERB-PATTERN IN GERMANY 


Among the different types of German proverbial utterance 
is a form which links two abstract qualities by a common term 
expressing family relationship, as ‘“‘Armut ist der Kiinste 
Mutter.” This pattern, familiar to us in the English common- 
place, “Necessity is the mother of invention,” is found in most 
European literatures. Seiler and Taylor! have called attention 
to this interesting formula, and Taylor has traced in a convinc- 
ing way its pedigree through Romance and classical literatures 
to Homer’s “Sleep, the brother of Death.’” 

Proverbs of this pattern, wherever found in Germany, have 
a certain learned ring that points to classical and Romance 
rather than to native German antecedents. Whether our pattern 
came into Germany with the flood of humanistic learning that 
swept north from the smug walls of Florence at the end of the 
Middle Ages, or whether it already existed as a result of earlier 
Latin infiltration, is an engaging problem for the scholar.* 

The first examples of this genre are South German and betray 
humanistic influence; hence we find with considerable frequency 
German proverbs of this pattern existing side by side with the 
Latin.* Johannes Fabri of Donauwérth, one of the earliest 
humanist collectors, uses “weyssheyt ist aller kiinst muter” and 


1 Friedrich Seiler, Deutsche S prichwirterkunde (Munich, 1922), pp. 155-157; 
Archer Taylor, The Proverb (Cambridge, 1931), pp. 145-148. 

2 Iliad, xtv, 231. 

* So far as I am aware, there is no study treating the development and use 
of this pattern in Germany. 

‘Karl F. W. Wander, Deutsches Sprichwirter-Lexikon, Leipzig, 1867 ff. 
Numerous proverbs of this pattern, together with their sources, are listed under 
the catch-word in Wander; but since the great majority of the works consulted— 
more than one thousand in all—are proverb collections rather than works of 
literature, many literary examples have not been included, e.g., two random 
examples from Schiller: ‘‘Zuversicht ist die Mutter grosser Taten’’ (Geschichte des 
dreissigjahrigen Krieges, wt), “Schlaf und Tod sind nur Zwillinge”’ (Die Rauber, 
11, ii). This fact, together with the fact that he rarely gives material shedding 
light on the provenance and distribution of proverbs cited, makes it difficult to 
trace the development of a proverb-genre. Notwithstanding these shortcomings, 
this great encyclopaedic work is still the cornerstone for proverb scholarship in 
Germany. I cite the original collection only when I have verified Wander’s ref- 
erence, and, in order to preserve as much as possible the flavor of the original 
sources I have retained his spellings throughout. 
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“warheyt wirt der zceyt tochter’® in his Proverbia metrica et 
Vulgariter rytmisata, published at Leipzig about 1495. Fabri 
took the bulk of his proverbs from the Bible and other literary 
sources, elucidating each proverb in clumsy German rimes. 
Using Fabri’s compendium as one of the sources for his famous 
Proverbia Germanica, published in 1508, Heinrich Bebel,* human- 
ist, and author of the popular Facetiae, lists a proverb belonging 
somewhere near the fountain-head of this classical stream, 
Menander’s “Aye dé rpds 4s rHv 4X\nGeavy xpdvos. In the same 
discussion he refers to the ‘Veritas Temporis filia” of Gellius,’ 
a second-century Latin author. Sebastian Franck, in one of the 
standard early sixteenth-century collections (1541), repeats 
“Temporis filia Veritas,” listing in a later part of the work its 
German parallel, “Die warheyt ist eine tochter der zeit.’”’ This 
translation gave way in oral tradition, however, to the expanded 
form, “Wahrheit ist eine Tochter der Zeit, die aber nicht neun 
Monate zu ihrer Geburt bedarf,” appearing in print almost a 
century and a half later in a part of Germany (Gérlitz) far re- 
moved from the early centers of humanism. Lehmann,® also in 
the seventeenth century, and Sutor in the eighteenth, repeat it 
with variations in the line of descent from Fabri’s proverb. 
Gruter, in his Florilegium Ethico-Politicum (1610-12), Seybold,® 


5 “Wilt du nach kiinsten graben, so solt du weyssheyt lieb haben; denn 
weyssheyt, als man lisst, aller kiinst muter ist. Die warheyt gesprochen wirt der 
zceyt tochter die sie gebirt.”’ 

* Heinrich Bebel, Proverbia Germanica, ed. W. H. D. Suringar (Leyden, 
1879), No. 134. Bebel drew also from the largest and most famous collectanea 
of Low German proverbs, the Proverbia communia, etc., published anonymously 
at Deventer about 1490. Like the Proverbia metrica of Fabri, this collection owed 
its existence to literary tradition. 

7 Some idea of the popularity and antiquity of this proverb is brought out 
in Gellius’s own reference to it: “Alius quidam veterum poetarum, cuius mihi 
nunc memoriae non est, Veritatem Temporis filiam esse dixit” (N.A. XII, 11). 
An Italian example, “La verita é figlia del tempo”, attests its currency in Ro- 
mance vernacular. 

§ Christoph Lehmann, Florilegium-politicum, etc. (Liibeck, 1639), p. 875, 
No. 43: “Die Zeit ist der warheit Mutter, vnnd die Weiss ihre Tochter zu rechter 
gelegenheit zu geberen vnnd an den Tag zu bringen. Die Wahrheit ist der Zeit 
Tochter, sie hat aber nit neun Monate zu ihrer Geburt von néthen” (Sutor, Chaos, 
1056). 

* Johann Seybold, Selectoria adagia latino-germanica, etc. (Nuremberg, 
1689), p. 357. Binder has ‘Veritas temporis filia,’’ but both Seybold and Gruter 
vary from this with ‘“Tempus veritatis filia,’’ which has been Germanized with 
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in a collection of Latin-German proverbs during the last half of 
the same century, and Binder, in a work of the same compass 
(1856), uphold the classical tradition by repeating the proverb 
in Latin; thus bringing it in an unbroken chain down to our 
own times. 

The pattern on the whole is little cultivated during the six- 
teenth century. Aside from Franck’s Wahrheit proverb, which 
is, as we have seen, a product of an earlier generation, only 
four new proverbs appear during the sixteenth century. In the 
second part of his Gemeyner Deutscher Sprichworter, Hagenau, 
1529, Agricola lists “Hochfart ist die muter aller siinde,” and 
Mathesy, an obscure collector during the last half of the cen- 
tury, has “Geitz, Neid, vnd Vortheil sind Geschwister Kind, 
haben aber alle einen Vater, der heist: ein Lauser und karger 
Filtz.”” Franck has two further examples, which, although they 
vary slightly from the strict limits of the pattern, must never- 
theless be considered derivatives of it: “‘Geitz ist sein selbs 
(eigene) stieffmutter and Leyd vnd freud seind einander zur ehe 
gegeben.”’ The latter treats a familiar mediaeval theme, viz., 
the contrast of joy and sorrow'°—a theme which, although it 
had long enjoyed proverbial dignity, is now for the first time 
cast in this form. These sixteenth-century examples and the 
enlargements on the original form show that this type of proverb 
was making its way from learned channels into the common 
stock of proverbial devices in Germany. All of these proverbs, 
Agricola’s excepted, outlived the century. The great seventeenth 
century compendia of Henisch and Lehmann repeat Franck’s 
proverbs, and that of Petri repeats Mathesy’s. 

From this modest development in the sixteenth century, the 
device attained in the next century proportions of a real conven- 
tion in proverb-making. At this period of its development, more 
than at any other, the pattern takes on a vitality of its own, but 
Latin and Romance proverbs are still not infrequently the direct 
source of German phrases. Since it does not appear in earlier 
standard collections, Petri probably took “Der schlaff ist des 





the substitution of Mutter for Tochter in ‘‘Die Zeit ist die Mutter der Wahrheit” 
(Seiler, loc. cit.), a proverb which Wander does not list. 

10 Karl Korn, Studien iiber ‘Freude und Trtiren’ bei mittelhochdeutschen 
Dichtern (Von deutscher Poeterey, xt, Leipzig, 1932). 
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Todtes bruder’™ from Latin sources apart from the main 
stream of proverb literature. In the eighteenth century Sutor 
cites the Latin of it, “Somnus est frater mortis,” which he may 
have taken from the same source as Petri; but Wilhelm Keller, 
a Silesian collector, supplies a twist to this historic proverb to 
show that its appeal was popular as well as bookish: “Der Schlaf 
ist ohnedem des Todes Halbgeschwister.” Eiselein’® and Sim- 
rock, nineteenth-century collectors, have it with the combining 
form Zwillings- in “‘Schlaf und Tod sind Zwillingsbriider.” A 
proverb deeply rooted in Romance tradition, viz., ““Faulheit ist 
aller Laster Seugam und Mutter,’"® makes its way into the 
German stock during this period. Its immediate relationship to 
a nineteenth-century variant, “Tragkeit ist die Mutter der 
Siinde,” is apparent. Armut in “Armut ist eine bése Stiefmutter 
guter Sitten vnd Tugend” becomes important later as a key- 
word in the nineteenth-century history of the pattern. The lead- 
ing proverb collectors of the seventeenth century, viz., Petri, 
Gruter, Henisch, Lehmann, Schottel, and Seybold, as well as 
other less important collectors, cite proverbs of this pattern, e.g., 
Adels Schwester ist die Demuth, kein Mensch sie verachten thut; Ehr’ und 
Hoffart sind Zwillinge; Ehrgeitz ist eine Mutter aller ketzereyen; Eselarbeit vnd 
Zeisigen futter ist des vberdrusses Mutter; Gehorsam ist der Gliickseligkeit 
(Tugend) Mutter; Gehorsamkeit ist des Gliickes Mutter; Geitz ist aller Laster 
Mutter; Hochmuths Vater ist die Unwissenheit; Hoffart vnd ehrsucht ist ein 
Mutter aller ketzereien; Liebe vnd Neid sind Briider; Miihe ist die Mutter der 
Wissenschaft; Miissiggang ist der tugend Stieffmutter; Vngerechte Regierung 
ist eine Mutter alles vngehorsams; Reichthum ist eine Stiefmutter der Tugend;" 
Schénheit und Thorheit sind Geschwister; Trunckenheit ist eine Mutter aller 
Laster;“ Vnrecht ist des Rechts Mutter; Vnrecht vnnd vnbilligkeit ist eine 
Mutter dess vngehorsambs. 


The genre is virtually neglected during the eighteenth cen- 
tury and few new proverbs appear. Harssdérffer (1702) records 


1 Cf. It. “Tl sonno é veramente parente della morte; I] sonno é fratel della 
morte.”’ Cf. n. 4. 

12 J. Eiselein (Die Sprichwirter und Sinnreden des deutschen Volkes, Frei- 
burg, 1840, p. 550), whose work is valuable because of its citation of sources, 
attributes this proverb to the Volksmund, without reference to its previous lit- 
erary occurrence. 

8 Cf. It. “L’ozio é il padre di tutti vizi; Accidia é madre de’ vizi e matrigna 
delle virtudi.’’ Fr. ‘‘L’ennui est mére de tous les vices; Oiseveté est mére de tous 
les vices.”’ 4 Cf. Fr. “‘La fortune est une fille de qualité, etc.” 

“ Cf. L. “Ebrietas est metropolis omnium vitiorum.”’ 
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“Der Verzug versprochener Gnade hat eine Tochter, die heisst 
Vergessenheit,” an example hardly recognizable in its unconven- 
tional trappings. Sutor lists ““Siinde ist die Mutter aller Uebel” 
a proverb which bears striking resemblance to the biblical 
“root of all evil” convention, and “Die Tugend ist eine Tochter 
Gottes, eine Schwester der Heiligen, eine Mutter aller Gliick- 
seligkeit,” which derives unmistakably from ecclesiastical 
sources. 

A score of nineteenth-century proverbs show a new influx 

of Latin and Romance stock. Among them is an interesting 
proverb from Cervantes,"* “La diligentia es madre de la buena 
ventura,’”’ which becomes in German “Fleiss ist des Gliickes 
Vater.” 
Arbeit ist der Ehre Mutter; Arbeit ist des Ruhmes Mutter; Armuth ist aller 
Kunst Stiefmutter; Armuth ist der Weisheit Mutter; Armuth ist die Erfinderin 
aller Dinge; Armuth ist Nides Brut; Armuth und Verachtung sind Zwillings- 
schwestern; Demuth ist die Mutter der Ehre; Fleiss ist der fromme Sohn der 
Zeit; Geduld ist die Schwester der Weisheit, Zorn der Bruder der Narrheit; 
Gesundheit ist eine Tochter der Arbeit; Der Hochmuth ist des Stolzes Bruder; 
Thorheit und Weisheit sind Zwillingsschwestern; Vergessenheit ist die Mutter 
des Irrthums; Vergesslichkeit und Faulheit sind Geschwisterkinder; Vorsicht 
ist die Mutter der Weisheit (Tapferkeit).” 


To the proverbs listed above, for which Wander gives 
sources, must be added a long list without sources, some of 
which may be ascribed to Wander himself, who boasted a 
canny Sprichwérterohr.'* Of more uncertain value as evidences 
of traditional usage are the following proverbs, for which he 
gives no sources. Again many of them are obviously translations 
from Romance sources, available to Wander in the proverb 
lexica of Pazzaglia, Kritzinger, and Gaal. “Bescheidenheit ist 
die Mutter der Tugend” is based either directly on a prescrip- 
tion of the sixth-century Benedictine Rule, viz., “discretio 
mater virtutis’’*® or on an Italian translation of it, viz., “La 
discretezza @ madre della virti.’”’ The debt of “Die Nacht ist 

© Don Quixote, 1, xlvi. 

11 Cf. Fr. “La prudence est mére de |’assurance.” 

18 In explaining his working principles, Wander says: “Ich habe das Sprich- 
wort entweder selbst als ein solches vernommen, oder es ist mir als ein solches 
bezeichnet worden, sei es, dass es, von Schriftstellern gebraucht, in alten Samm- 
lungen sich vorgefunden, cder von Mitarbeitern in ihren Kreisen bemerkt und 


aufgezeichnet worden ist’’ (Pref. 1, p. xiii). 
19 Seiler, Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, xuvut (1919-20), 82, n. 6. 
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die Mutter der Gedanken” to “La notte é madre de’ pensieri” 
in Poliziano’s Diary*®® or to other Italian and French variants,” 
is likewise apparent. 


Adels Mutter ist die Ehre, Adels Tochter ist die Wehre; Anstand und Liige sind 
Geschwisterkinder; Arbeitsamkeit ist die Mutter des Gliicks;#* Armuth ist der 
Gesundheit Mutter; Armuth ist der Tugend Stiefmutter; Armuth ist die Mutter 
der Demuth;* Armuth ist die Tochter der Faulheit;** Armuth ist des Unfriedens 
Mutter; Bedichtigkeit ist die Mutter der Klugheit;* Bedachtsamkeit ist die 
Tochter der Weisheit; Ehre ist der Tugend Lieblingstochter; Einsamkeit ist 
die Mutter des Kummers;* Erfahrung ist die Mutter der Wissenschaft;*" Allzu 
grosse Freiheit ist eine Mutter der Bosheit; Furcht und Hoffnung sind friedliche 
Schwestern; Gehorsam ist des Gliickes Mutter; Gleichheit ist der Eintracht 
Mutter; Gliick ist des Ungliicks Mutter; Herrschsucht und Eigennutz sind die 
nichsten Verwandten; Hoffart ist die Tochter der Unwissenheit; Hoffnung ist 
der Trigheit (unfruchtbare) Tochter; Leichtfertigkeit ist eine Mutter der 
Schande; Liebe ist die Schwester (Genossin) der Blindheit; Liebe und Hass sind 
die nachsten Verwandten; Liige ist des Betrugs Mutter; Missigkeit ist die 
Mutter aller Tugend; Mildthatigkeit und Barmherzigkeit sind Schwestern; 
Des Neids Mutter ist Eitelkeit; Der Neid ist der Eitelkeit legitimer Sohn; Noth 
ist der Kiinste Mutter; Schamhaftigkeit ist die Mutter der Sittsamkeit; 
Schmuz und Dreck sind Vettern; Thorheit ist eine Schwester der Dummheit; 
Thorheit und Hochmuth sind (leibliche) Geschwister; Treue ist eine Schwester 
der Liebe; Trunkenheit ist der Unkeuschheit Mutter; Tugend und Schénheit 
sind Schwestern; Ein Uebel ist des anderen Geschwisterkind; Ungliick und 
Laster sind Geschwister, die selten allein kommen; Vergessenheit ist der Un- 
dankbarkeit Mutter; Vorsicht ist die Mutter der Sicherheit;*° Wahrheit ist die 
Mutter der Tugend; Wiederholung ist die Mutter aller Studien; Wollust ist 
aller Krankheit Mutter; Der Wucher ist des Geizes und der Habsucht Sohn. 


It is a curious fact that Armut, which occurs during the 
nineteenth century more frequently than any other key-word in 
our genre, has no intermediate history from the time of Petri’s 


2 Angelo Polizianos Tagebuch (1477-79), ed. Albert Wesselski (Jena, 1929), 
p. 223. 

" Cf. It. “La notte é madre de’ consigli e de’ pensieri.” Fr. “La nuit est 
mére des pensées.”’ 22 Cf. L. “Labor bonae famae (Gloriae) pater est.” 

* Cf. It. “La poverta é madre dell’ umilita.” 

™* Cf. Fr. “Pauvreté est compagne de paresse.” 

*% Cf. Fr. “La réflexion est la mére de la prudence.” 

* Cf. L. “Solitudo est mater solicitudinis.” Jt. “La solitudine @ madre 
della malinconia.” 2” Cf. Fr. “Expérience est mére de science.” 

*8 Cf. It. “La bugia 2 madre dell’ inganno.”’ 

* Cf. It. “La necessita @ madre dell’ invenzione.” Fr. “La nécessité est la 
meére de |’invention.”’ 
%° Cf. It. “Diffidenza 2 la madre della sicurezza.” 
3 Cf. L. “Repetitio mater studiorum.” 
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Armuth-proverb to its efflorescence two hundred years later. 
Especially “Armuth ist der Kiinste Mutter,” which Sailer 
(1810) lists, and which is the “Necessitas . . . omnium artium 
repertrix” of Apuleius,” might have been expected to serve as a 
model for this development. European equivalents® of Sailer’s 
proverb indicate its wide and early use. Although there is no 
evidence, it may have had more to do with the introduction and 
development of the genre than we can perceive. 

The pattern eventually filtered through to lower levels and 
won for itself some measure of popular currency. It was not too 
unwieldy or too learned a vehicle to be used to express the 
homely folk-wisdom that crystallized into proverb as the com- 
mon man viewed life beyond the pots and kettles of the kitchen 
and became critically aware of the existence and relationships of 
qualities and forces surrounding him. Below are examples show- 
ing whimsical twists and dialectal versions to which the pattern 
degenerated on the lips of the folk: 


Aller Adel hat einen Misthaufen zum Vater und die Fiaulniss zur Mutter; 
Demuth ist die Mutter der Ehre, zuweilen aber auch die Grossmutter der 
Schande; Gliick ist Gliickes moder; Gliick ist Ungliickes moder; Kopfrecht und 
Taschenrecht (Dukatenrecht) sind Stiefbriider; Vorsicht ist der Weisheit 
Mutter, Reue schmeckt wie alte Butter; De Vérsech es de moder van de 
Posteleink4s; Wenn Hoffart und Dummheit einander heiraten, so haben sie ein 
Téchterlein, das heisst Narrheit. 


Closely related to our formula, and doubtless an outgrowth 
of it, is a form that uses such words as Meister, Knecht, Nachbar, 
Gefihrte, Amme, Lehrer, Schiiler, and other terms that denote 
close relationship to the family group. The first example of this 
analogic form turns up in the sixteenth century in Franck: 
“Giher Rath hat rew zum geferten.” Standard seventeenth- 
century collectors list numerous examples, and Hasslocher, a 


% De magia, 18. Eiselein (op. cit., p. 39) is apparently unaware of the ex- 
istence of this proverb in Apuleius, since he stamps ““Armuth ist die Erfinderin 
aller Dinge,” already cited, as volksmiindlich. 

% The Italian and French proverbs listed in n. 29 above have a long histery 
antedating the introduction of the proverb into Germany and England. Apper- 
son dates the first literary example of “Necessity is the mother of invention” in 
England at 1519. This proverb, which, as we have seen, occurs in variants, is 
probably also dependent in thought on the Latin “Fames artium magistra” 
(Hunger ist der Kiinste Meister(in), appearing in two Latin-German redactions 
during the seventeenth century and in three collections during the nineteenth 
century. 
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contemporary collector of legal proverbs, lists an interesting 
example with Knecht as the common denominator between two 
personified abstract qualities, a development which we shall 
discuss later. His proverb, “‘Borghard ist Lehnhards Knecht,” 
is repeated in the legal proverbs of both Hertius and Pistor,™ 
eighteenth-century writers. Glick is a favorite key-word in this 
subvariety and becomes the common property of proverb 
scholars of this period. Repetition of thought is also frequent. 


Freud vnnd Leid sind so nahe Nachbarn als Gliick vnnd Vngliick; Gewin vnd 
verlust, Frewd vnd Trawren sind nahe verwandte nachbawren; Gliick ist der 
Tugend gefiirte; Grosses Gliick ist dess Ungliickes Nachbar; Gliick vnd ehr 
haben neyd zu geferten; Gliick vnnd vngliick sind zween Nachpawren; Liebe 
ist eine Meisterin aller Kiinste;* Miissiggang hat Armuth zum geferten; Neid 
ist des Gliickes Gefahrte;* Guter Rath hat Reu zum Geferten; Vernunfft ist 
der Gewonheit Knecht; Weissheit ist aller Kiinste Meisterin; Wollust hat 
Schmertzen zum Geferten; Die Zeit ist ein Meister aller Kiinste.*” 


Neglected during the eighteenth century—when proverb 
study, in common with other intellectual activity, yielded to 
the more fashionable doctrines and pursuits of Rationalism—the 
subvariety bursts forth with added vigor in the nineteenth. Non- 
German influence, besides two French examples, is limited to 
the Latin, “Virtutis comes est invidia,’”’ which Wander ascribes 
to Cicero, and which Sutor repeated in Latin before Gaal cast it 
into the familiar German form, “Neid ist der Tugend Gefihrte.” 
Appearing so late, this proverb accordingly was not the model 
for the German development. The first three proverbs below 
are taken from nineteenth-century compendia; the remainder 
are undated. 


Ernst und Scherz sind oft Nachbarn; Hunger ist der Kiinste Meister;* Argwohn 
und Feindschaft sind Nachbarn; Armuth und Elend sind Gefahrten; Ehre hat 
Neid zum Gefahrten; Erfahrung ist der Kiinste Lehrerin; Heute ist des Gestern 
Schiiler; Leichtsinn und Thorheit sind Nachbarn; Liebe und Gewalt sind un- 
duldsame Gesellen; Liige und Wahrheit sind oft Nachbarn; Menschenfurcht 
ist die Amme alles Schlechten; Reichthum hat Neid zum Gefahrten; Reichthum 
ist des Hochmuths Nachbar;** Reue ist des Unrechts Gefiahrte; Schulden sind 


“Georg Pistorius, Thesaurus paroemiarum germanico-iuridicarum, 
Teutsch-juristischer S prichwirter-Schatz (Leipzig, 1716), p. 268. 

* Cf. It. “Di tutte V’arti 2 l’amore.” 

* Cf. L. “Invidia gloriae comes.” Jt. “L’invidia é annessa alla felicita.” 

37 Cf. Sp. “El tiempo es maestro en todas las artes.” 

*% Cf. n. 33. 3° Cf. Fr. “Abondance est voisine d’arrogance.” 
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des Elends Nachbar;*® Sittsamkeit ist eine Gefahrtin der Keuschheit, Anmuth 
die andere; Tod und Trunkenheit sind nahe Nachbarn; Tugend und Laster sind 
Nachbarn; Tugend und Untugend sind Nachbarinnen; Ungefilligkeit und un- 
zeitige Dienstfertigkeit sind Nachbarskinder; Verlust ist des Gewinnes Genoss. 


One proverb of our type achieves a highly developed double 
personification, viz., “Wahnolf Triigolfs Bruder ist,” from the 
pen of Ulrich Boner“ who flourished about 1330. Sebastian 
Brant® repeats the proverb in his famous Narrenschiff. “Borg- 
hard ist Lehnhards Knecht,” aside from the substitution of 
Knecht for Bruder, differs from the Wahnolf-proverb in that 
the nominal suffix combines not with an abstract noun, but with 
a verbal used as an abstract. Unlike the Wahnolf-proverb, which 
produced no offshoots, this proverb has found some imitation 
since its first recording in 1698. The dress of these proverbs is 
unmistakably German.* 

The formula of personification by means of a suffix formed 
from other structural elements is a later development. We meet 
an example of this sub-variety in Petri’s “Gehgemach vnd 
lebelang sind zween Briider’”’ (1605). There are no eighteenth- 
century examples, and just two nineteenth-century examples, 
viz., “Der Faulenz und der Liiderli sind zwei gleiche (sind Zwil- 
lings-) Briiderli,”” and ‘“Sanct-Haltzurath hat Sanct-Wohlge- 
than zu Gefihrten.’’ Some of the undated examples listed below 
are likely much older than the nineteenth century, e.g., 
Geldhards Bruder heisst Sorghard; Der Hattich und der Wolltich, desgleichen 
auch der Solltich sind leibhafte Briider; Neidhart und Scharhans sind Briider; 
Saghart und Thorman sind Vettern; Der Wennich und der Hittich sind zwei 
arme Briider; Wohlleb, Dummert, und Faulert sind Briider. 

4° Cf. Fr. “Dette et misére sont voisines.” 

“| Ulrich Boner, Der Edel Stein, ed. George F. Benecke, Berlin, 1816: “Wa- 
nolf triegolfs bruoder ist” (Lxxx, 23). 

* Sebastian Brant, Das Narren Schyff, ed. Friedrich Zarncke, Leipzig, 1854: 
“‘Wonolff btriegolfs bruoder ist” (Lxvm, 64). 

* Bahlow, (Teuthonista, vimt, 54), sees in the -ol f-suffix in such twelfth and 
thirteenth-century proper names as Dyrolf and Tyrolf great resemblance to the 
name of King Tirol of Schotten, whose name has been perpetuated in the mediae- 
val didactic poem Tirol und Fridebrant. Bahlow evidently overlooks the occur- 
rence of this suffix in the words néhtolf and willolf in Notker’s Marcianus 
Capella. These words were coined to render the mythological names nocturnus 
and consus. Cf. Die Schriften Notkers und seiner Schule, ed. Paul Piper (“Ger- 
manischer Biicherschatz,’’ tv) (Freiburg i. Br. and Leipzig, 1895), p. 735, 1. 21; 
p. 737, 1. 25. Brechenmacher (Deutsche Namenkunde (‘Deutsche Sprachkunde” 
m1), 2. ed. (Stuttgart, 1933], p. 22 ff.) dates the first use of -hard in early Old 
High German times. 
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Although the original formula had, at best, a rather streaked 
development, it flourished enough to call forth imitations, and 
definitely left its mark on the Knecht (Nachbar) pattern. Its 
revival“ during the nineteenth century, as throughout its long 
and interesting history, seems not to have been the result of 
a rising popularity of the formula as it existed sporadically in 
folk-proverbs such as “Vorsicht ist die Mutter der Porzellan- 
kiste,” but rather the result of classical and Romance literary 
influence. In fact, at every stage of its development, as we have 
seen, its taproots are deeply entwined in classical tradition; 
and the comparatively few deviations from the strict classical 
pattern, whether by enlargement or whimsicality, are at best 
sporadic and often without lasting consequence. 

Fabri, when he cites, in a matter-of-fact way “... denn 
weyssheyt, als man lisst, aller kiinst muter ist” vouchsafes a 
certain currency both for the proverb itself and for the frame- 
work in which it is cast. If we can believe that the rhetorical 
device, als man lisst, is more than an effete literary formula, 
we can safely conclude, I think, that it is actually an allusion 
to an earlier classical example of this proverb or even to one 
like it which Fabri himself may have changed by a substitution 
of words to fit this thought. Offhand it looks as if the Apuleian 
paupertas-proverb had been revamped—paupertas yielding to 
weyssheyt—but any one of.a half dozen classical proverbs that 
later make their appearance in German form could just as well 
have been the bridge by which this pattern was taken into the 
stock-in-trade of German proverbial devices, of which pattern 
Fabri’s proverb is, if not the first, certainly an early fruit. 

Waytanp D. Hanp 
University of Chicago 

“ The emergence of a flood of proverbs during the nineteenth century is 
due almost entirely to an assiduous reworking of older collections. Wander de- 
plores this tendency which has characterized proverb scholarship from the be- 
ginning, cluttering the literature of the field with countless repetitious works to 
the gross neglect of first-hand source studies: “Die Orthodoxie schépft eben 
nicht aus Quellen, sie schwért auf Namen und glaubt an Worte. Und die 
Orthodoxie ist tiberall dieselbe, auch auf dem Felde der Sprichwérter, wo Franck 
und Agricola ihre Heiligen sind. Anstatt die Quelle auszubeuten, aus der diese 


geschépft haben, hat man sich Jahrhunderte mit dem Wasser begniigt, das sie 
bieten, und die Quellen verwachsen lassen (of. cit., 1, p. xix). 














ARTHUR’S DIAMOND SHIELD IN THE 
FAERIE QUEENE! 


I 


No reader of the Faerie Queene can forget the shield of Prince 
Arthur; Spenser has endowed it with a personality of its own. 
In numerous martial engagements it accepts the brunt of the 
attack; and at times, when Arthur is faced with an antagonist 
of preternatural force or with superhuman conditions of combat, 
it becomes his most effective weapon. Living in an age that was 
unstained by scientific rationalism and writing in a great tradi- 
tion, Spenser was well aware of the legends of arms and armour; 
and scholars, attempting to discover the sources of the figments 
of his imagination, have succeeded in suggesting not only the 
genesis of Arthur’s shield but its place in Spenser’s moral 
allegory. 

Doctor Jortin indicated several analogues to the shield in 
the literature of Greece and Rome; Warton observed the rela- 
tionship between the shield of Arthur and the shield of Atlante 
in Orlando Furioso; Upton added to this list;? Miss Tuve un- 
covered a possible source in the French Aubderon,;? and Cain has 
observed a nexus between the “shield of faith” and Tudor 
numismatics.‘ The moral significance of Arthur’s shield has 
been the subject of an interesting article. Pienaar, after dis- 
covering and dismissing Upton’s annotation, has suggested 
that the shield is the bulwark of Faith with its parallel in St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians.' 

The difference between the shield of Prince Arthur and most 
of the magic shields that have been invoked as analogues is 
that Arthur’s shield is without blazon. The shields of the heroes 
of antiquity were effective because of some device or symbol 
painted, graven, or embossed on their surfaces; the shield of 


1 The material for this paper was gathered when the author was a fellow of 
the American Council of Learned Societies. 

* E. Greenlaw, C. G. Osgood, F. M. Padelford, The Works of Edmund 
Spenser (1932), 1, 253. 

* R. Tuve, “The Red Cross Knight and Mediaeval Demon Stories,” PMLA, 
xLIv (1929), 710. 

*H. E. Cain, “Spenser’s ‘shield of faith’,”” SAB, x (1935), 163-166. 

* W. J. B. Pienaar, “Arthur’s Shield in the Faerie Queene,” MP, xxv 
(1928-1929), 63. 
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Arthur is, to the contrary, a complete and perfect diamond.’ 
The similarities between this shield and the shield of Atlante 
are so apparent that it is impossible to believe that Spenser did 
not imitate Ariosto. There is, however, an impressive deviation- 
Arthur’s shield is “all of Diamond”; Atlante’s shield is “a guisa 
di piropo.””? When Spenser follows Ariosto closely in many in- 
stances and then departs from him in the material of the shield, 
might not this deviation be of the highest importance and might 
it not contain in itself the reason for the variation? 

To a man of Renaissance the beauty and decorative prop- 
erties of precious stones were subordinate to their medicinal 
and magical virtues, their symbolical usage, and their place in 
Christian legend. Like his contemporaries Spenser was quite 
aware of these factors. He associates the diamond almost en- 
tirely with Prince Arthur; the Prince’s shield is not only of 
diamond, but the present that he gives the Red Cross Knight 
is ‘a box of diamond sure.’’* If one were not fearful of exaggera- 
tion, one would be inclined to call Arthur “the Diamond 
Knight.”’ Without question Spenser’s use of the diamond for the 
shield of Arthur had its basis in the time-honored science of the 
lapidary.® 

II 


It is, of course, impossible to determine what lapidaries were 
known to Spenser;!° it is highly possible that what information 


® Faerie Queene, 1, vii, 33. 7 Orlando Furioso, 11, 56. 

8 Faerie Queene, I, ix, 19. 

* One of the most complete studies of this phenomenon is Joan Evans, 
Magical Jewels of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance (1922). See also F. de 
Mely, Les Lapidaires de L’ Antiquité et du Moyen Age (1902); L. Pannier, Les 
Lapidaires francais (1882); P. Studer, Anglo-Norman Lapidaries (1924); G. F. 
Kunz, The Curious Lore of Precious Stones (1913), The Magic of Jewels and 
Stones (1922); and I. Kozminsky, The Magic and Science of Jewels and Stones 
(1922); U. T. Holmes, “Mediaeval Gem Stones,” Speculum, rx (1934), 195-204; 
and E. H. Byrne, “Some Mediaeval Gems and Relative Values,” Speculum, x 
(1935), 177-187. For a general bibliography of lapidaries see Steinschneider, 
“Lapidarien,” Semetic Studies in memory of the Rev. A. Kohut. 

1° The following books with their sections devoted to the magic properties 
of precious stones were available to men of this age: Pliny, Naturalis Historie; 
Solinus, Collectanea rerum memorabilium ; St. Epiphanius, De duodecim lapidibus ; 
St. Isidore, Etymologiae; St. Hildegard, Physicae; Marbodus, Liber de Gemmis; 
Camillus Leonardus, Speculum Lapidum; Francois Ruet, De Gemmis Aliquot; 
Jerome Cardan, De Subtilitate; Ficino, De Vita; J. B. Porta, Magiae Naturalis; 
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he had came from popular sources rather than from learned ones, 
a not impossible hypothesis for the imitative sixteenth cen- 
tury." For the purpose of this study, it seems best that the 
scholia available to Spenser on both the diamond and carbuncle 
be gathered up because in this way the reason for his selection 
of the diamond for the shield of Prince Arthur can be shown. 

The diamond is mentioned by Plato, Theophrastes, Strabo, 
and Dioscorides, but these writers consider it with a scientific 
attitude and are interested only in matters like its source and 
purification. Pliny gives the first complete account; he relates 
that the diamond is so hard that it cannot be affected by either 
iron or fire, that it is soluble only in the hot, fresh blood of a 
goat, that it is used as a tool by gem carvers, that it not only 
resists the powers of the magnet but interferes with them, and 
that “et venena vincit atque inrita facit et lymphationes abigit 





P. St. Fleur, Historiarum Ilustriorum; L. C. Rhodiginus, Lectionum Anti- 
quarum; Alexandrus ab Alexandro, Genialium Dierum; C. Entzelt, De re 
Metallica; Albertus Magnus, De Secretis Mulieribus; Ioannis Velcurio, Com- 
mentariorum libri IIII in universam Aristotelis Physicen; Sebastian Verro, 
Physicorum libri X; S. Brosserius, Totius Philosophiae Naturalis Epitome; 
Paulus Mazinus, De Rerum Naturalium Generatione Paradoxa; J. J. Weckerus, 
De Secretis; N. Caussinus, De Symbolica Aegyptiorum; J. Swan, Speculum 
Mundi; Pedro Mexio, The Treasurie of Auncient and Moderne Times; Jean 
Bodin, Universae Naturae Theatrum; Simon Maiolus, Dies Caniculares; Batman 
uppon Bartholeme, his book De Proprietatibus Rerum; G. Scribonius, Rerum 
Naturalium; L. Dolce, Trattato della Gemme; A. Boetius, Gemmarum et lapidum 
historia; Anon., Le lapidaire en francoys compose por Messire Jehan de Mande- 
ville Chevalier; Juan de Cuba(?), Hortus Sanitatis. Besides these sources there 
are undoubtedly many others that I have not noticed. 

11 It might be observed that Spenser’s knowledge of amulets—a feature of 
every complete lapidary—is indicated in Cambell’s ring (F.Q., rv, ii, 39-40). 
In the Devonshire portrait of Elizabeth one observes the use of amulets and the 
kyranidic relationship between jewels and dress embroidery. The ball of crystal 
mounted on the left post of the chair to the Queen’s right is especially suggestive. 
Similar examples may be noticed in the Tudor rooms of the National Gallery. 
Perhaps the most persistent user of lapidary lore among the literary men of 
Spenser’s time is Robert Greene, who mentions the following stones: Abeston, 
Adamant, Agate, Amber, Armenicke, Astites, Beryl, Calcar, Celonite, Ceraunon, 
Chriserol, Chrisolite, Chrisocoll, Crystal, Diamond, Draconite, Echite, Emerald, 
Epistrites, Galactite, Garatides, Jacinth, Jet, Lydian stones, Lincestis, Mar- 
garets, Mephitis, Nememphis, Onyx, Polipe, Porphuer, Pyrite, Salamander, 
Sandastra, Sapphire, Topaz, Turquois. His source seems to be the Historiae 
Naturalis plus popular variations. I hope to publish eventually a note on the 


lapidary employed by Drayton. 
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metusque vanos expellit a mente.’’” Solinus and St. Isidore draw 
essentially upon Pliny; they both stress the magical elements 
and St. Isidore adds, “‘maleficis resistere artibus.’’”” Hildegarde 
of Bingen derives her matter from Isidore; she recommends the 
diamond as a cure from many diseases adding, “Et dyabulus 
eidem lapillo inimicatur, quia fortitudini resistit, ideo tam in 
nocte quam in die dyabulus cum dedignatur.””™ 
More important for the subsequent lapidaries is the Liber 
de Gemmis of Marbodus, a work reissued and commented on 
during the Renaissance. The first part of Marbodus’ account of 
the diamond is conventional; in the latter half the magical 
emphasis occurs. 
Ad magicas artes idem lapis aptus habetur, 
Indomitumque facit mira virtute gerentem; 
Et noctis lemures, et somnia vana repellit. 
Atra venens fugat, rixas et jurgia mutat 
Insanos curat, durosque reverberat hostes.¥ P 


Hereafter, most of the lapidaries, especially the rimed ones, fol- 
low the text of Marbodus. The lapidary of that careful observer, 
Albertus Magnus, derives in part from the Liber de Gemmis but 
a portion of the section on the diamond is worth quoting since 
it strengthens the contention that Spenser’s use of the diamond 
was in accordance with the magic properties of the stone. Al- 
bertus writes: ““Dicuntque magi, quod lacerto sinistro alligatus, 
valet contra hostes et insaniam et indomitas bestias et feros 
homines et contra jurgia et rixas et contra venena et incursus 
phantasmatum et incuborum.’’* Now the importance of this 
quotation from Albertus is manifold. In the first place it is fol- 
lowed with only minor alterations by the Renaissance lapi- 
daries;!” in the second place it contains the telling phrase “quod 

12 Naturalis Historiae, xxxvu, 59. 

48 “Etymologiarum,” Migne, Pat. Lat., txxxmt, col. 577-578. 

4 “Physicae,”” Migne, Pat. Lat., cxcvu, col. 1261-1262. 

% Migne, Pat. Lat., cLxx1, col. 1740. 

“De Lapidibus Pretiosis et Eorum Virtutibus,” Opera Omnia (ed. 
Borgnet, 1890), v, 31. The verses of Marbodus seem to have colored the imagina- 
tion of the author of Mandeville’s Travels, in which one reads that the diamond 
gives one victory over one’s enemies in peace and war if one’s cause is just and 
that neither enchanters nor wild beasts can hurt the wearer of the stone. (The 
Travels of Sir. John Mandeville (ed. Pollard, 1900}, p. 107.) 

17 Camillus Leonardus writes: “Veneficis artibus resistit. Vanos metus ex- 
pellit: iurgia ac rixas vincere facit, Lunaticis ac repletis daemone prodest; ligatus 
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lacerto sinistro alligatus.” Unless Prince Arthur were left- 


handed he would carry his shield on his left shoulder. 

A man of Spenser’s age would treasure the diamond because 
it resisted poison, subdued quarrels, gave one power over one’s 
enemies, aided lunatics and possessed, subdued furious beasts, 
and gave one strength and power in action. These virtues would 
be enough to influence Spenser’s deviation from the description 
of Ariosto provided that the carbuncle did not have superior 
virtues 

The carbuncle was highly regarded in both antiquity and 
the middle ages, but few lapidaries ascribe any particular virtues 
to it. St. Hildegarde advises its use against the “‘spiritus fan- 
tasmata aeri.’® Albertus Magnus says that its virtues are su- 
perior to those of other gems, but he relates none of these powers 
save “specialis tamen effectus eius est venenum aereum et 
vaporosum fugare.”’® In the late middle ages the finest car- 
buncles are designated as the sires of gems and are said to confer 
favor upon whoever wears them.” These facts about the car- 
buncle are repeated by most of the Renaissance lapidaries save 
Cardan, who writes: “Proprium est Carbunculi, animum in- 
citare, et alacrem facere: colores enim spiritus iuuant. Latet 
tamen illius utilitas, cum lapis fuerit vitiosus, aut paruus, aut 
qui gestauerit inconstans, ut puer, aut nimis ac gravioribus curis 
obstrictus, ut Principes sunt ac sapientes.’™ 

It is not unreasonable to suggest that the indefiniteness of 
the authorities on the carbuncle are enough to have made 
Spenser reject the stone for the shield of Arthur. Arthur had 
need of more than favor and a rejoiced heart. The powers of 
the diamond suit better with his exigencies. 

Most of the time the shield of the prince is veiled. There 
are only three occasions when it is intentionally uncovered: 
against Orgoglio and the beast,” against the horses of the 





sinistro lacerto hostes vincere facit; indomitas bestias humiliat; incursionibus 
fantasmatum et incuborum subvenit; in agendis rebus gestantem audacem 
virtuosque efficit.” (Speculum Lapidum [1502], p. 21.) Similar material appears 
in Ruet, Cardanus, Batman, andjothers. Cooper uses virtually the same material 
for the great Thesaurus. 

18 Op. cit., col. 1259. 8 Op. cit., p. 33. 

20. Pannier, Les lapidaires francais (1882), p. 246. 

1 J. Cardan, De Subtilitate (1553), p. 201. 

2 Faerie Queene, 1, viii, 19-22. 
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Souldan,™ and against the monster under the altar.™ All of 
these opponents fall into the category of those against whom the 
diamond was effective. They are all members of the Satanic 
train; they are the “indomitae bestiae,” the “duri hostes’”’; more- 
over, in facing such foes the Prince would have need of a talis- 
man that “in agendis rebus gestantem audacem virtuosque 
efficit” not of one that would bring him favor. Of especial im- 
port is the fact that the diamond was most effective when worn 
on the shield arm. The reason for Spenser’s deviation from Ari- 
osto seems obvious—as obvious as the fact that the diamond 
would make a good shield because it resisted iron implements; 
the diamond fitted the plan better than the carbuncle. In like 
fashion, it seems that the diamond shield suited the allegory, if 
in this instance an allegory is intended. 


III 


When one considers the allegorical significancés of the 
diamond and the carbuncle, the Christian interpretation looms 
large; and in this interpretation appears another possible reason 
for Spenser’s deviation from Ariosto. Pienaar has suggested 
that Arthur’s shield is the shield of Faith to the mth degree,® 
and there is certainly some strength in this assumption. How- 
ever, it is an explanation that cannot be based on sixteenth- 
century evidence, and, in the end, it does not agree with our 
impression of Spenser’s ability as a consummate allegorist. A 
firmer allegorical interpretation can be established on the basis 
of the Christian interpretations of the diamond and the car- 
buncle. 

The Christian lapidaries go back to passages in Exodus, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Revelations. St. Epiphanius pro- 
vides one of the earliest lapidariesof this type with his comments 
on the breast-plate of Aaron; his method is followed to some ex- 
tent by Bede in his Explanatio A pocalypsis, by Primasius in his 
Commentariorum super A pocalypsim, by St. Paterius in his De 
Expositione Veteris et Novis Testamenti, and by Rabanus Maurus 
in his De Universo. St. Bruno, who was known in the Renais- 
sance, seems to have done much to shape the Christian inter- 
pretation. His section on the High Priest’s breast-plate con- 
cludes with: “omnes enim et martyrio rubei, et fide virides, et 


% Ibid., v, viii, 37-38. 4 Tbid., v, xi, 26. % Op. cit., p. 67. 
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charitate igniti, et coelesti contemplatione clari, et pudicitia 
candidi, et poenitentia nigri esse videntur.”™ Another influenc- 
ing suggestion comes from St. Jerome, who stresses the re- 
fulgence of the carbuncle in his commentary on Isaiah: “Car- 
bunculus qui paratur, sive per ordinem sternitur, videtur mihi 
ignitus sermo doctrinae, qui fugato errore tenebrarum, illu- 
minat corda credentium.’”’ During the late middle ages there 
were many Christian lapidaries written by secular commen- 
tators, and in these treatises a refulgent gem is usually associ- 
ated with the coming of spiritual light. The lapidary of Phillipe 
of Valois has this statement, “‘Moyses nos dist qu’il (carbuncle) 
senefie Jhesucrist qui vint en est siecle enluminer nos tene- 
bres.’"* Another mediaeval tradition associates the diamond 
with the mystery of the Incarnation, the Harrowing of Hell, and 
the Might of God.” In the Renaissance this material seems to be 
passed over and the interpreters return to the commentaries of 
the Fathers. 

In the Christian interpretation of the sixteenth century, the 
diamond is associated with Repentance and the carbuncle with 
Faith. The diamond by its association with black, the color of 
Repentance according to St. Bruno, secured for itself this sym- 
bolic interpretation. The carbuncle which signified the blood of 
the martyrs at an earlier date seems to have acquired the odour 
of their faith. The fullest Christian lapidary of the Renaissance 
seem to be the Summa de Exemplis of John a St. Geminiano; 
this encyclopaedia of Christian symbolism was published at the 
end of the fifteenth century and reissued several times. The com- 
piler’s accounts of the diamond and carbuncle may be trans- 
lated and summarized. 

DIAMOND*”® 
Is usually small in size and this smallness is emblematic of humility so essential 
to repentance; for unless we become as little children we cannot enter the King- 
dom of Heaven. The diamond though clear as crystal may have a dusky hue; so 
the repentant man may have a dark exterior, but he is cleanly within because 
he is filled with the light of grace. The diamond, furthermore, cannot be broken 
with iron or melted with fire, for it dissolves only in the fresh, hot blood of a goat; 
so the repentant man cannot be shattered by the iron of adversity or melted in 

% “Expositio in Exodum,” Migne, Pat. Lat., cLxtv, col. 339. 

7 Migne, Pat. Lat., xxtv, col. 544. % L. Pannier, op. cit., p. 295. 

% G. F. Kunz, The Curious Lore of Precious Stones (1913), p. 269. 

# Op. cit. (1584), p. 75. 
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the fires of prosperity, for he can be dissolved by the blood of Christ alone. The 
diamond cannot be attracted by the magnet; and if anything is attracted by the 
magnet, the diamond has the power to recapture it again. In like manner re- 
pentance has the power to draw back the soul so that it will not be attracted by 
sin; however, if the soul is already attracted by sin, repentance has the power 
to draw it back and lead it to grace. Finally, the diamond has the power to drive 
out poisons, to expel fear, to resist magic arts, and to join things that have 
separated, for instance, an estranged man and wife. So repentance casts forth 
the poisons of sin, expels the fears of the violence of sin, resists the magic arts 
of the Devil, and leads back the wandering soul to Christ, her spouse. 


CARBUNCLE*™ 


Its light is so great that it cannot be extinguished by the shades of night, and 
the refulgence of faith is so intense that the shades of persecution and sin cannot 
veil it; moreover, as the fulgor of the carbuncle strikes the fleshly eyes, so the 
light of faith illumines the eyes of the mind. Ecclesiastes mentions small car- 
buncles set in ornaments of gold and we may interpret the gold as charity and 
the carbuncles as faith; consequently, faith and charity illustrated by good 
works lead to salvation. According to Isidore there are twelve types of carbuncles 
and their rays are surrounded by a white zone. Now the twelve types represent 
the twelve steps to faith and the white zone the true intellectual faith, that is, 
the blend of all the others. If the carbuncle is thrown into fire, it loses its re- 
fulgence, but when water is poured on it, it regains its glow; so the soul fallen 
into sin loses the light of faith, but this can be re-bought with the tears of re- 
pentance. A certain type of carbuncle seems like a drop of gold among burning 
embers; so the faith of Christians, evidenced by their patience in tribulation and 
their endurance of persecution, appears in similar wise. Finally, as the carbuncle 
resists the efforts of carvers and engravers; so Christian faith resists idols and 
avarice—that greatest of idolatries. 


From the information gained from compendiums of sym- 
bolism like this work of John a St. Geminiano, one may con- 
clude that had Spenser intended Arthur’s shield to symbolize 
Faith, he would have done better to have followed Ariosto’s 
description in all its details. One may reason here that Spenser’s 
deviation was conscious, for he seems to have recognized the 
value of Repentance. When the Red Cross Knight arrived at 
the House of Holiness, he was admitted by Humilita and “em- 
bayed” by “sad Repentance” in “salt water smarting sore” to 
remove the “filthy blots of sinne.” The importance of this 
virtue in Spenser’s moral system is emphasized by the argument 
to Book 1, Canto 10: “Where he is taught repentance and the 
way to heavenly blesse.’”’ Why did Spenser select this one virtue 
of all the virtues and aids in the House of Holiness for the argu- 

3 Op. cit., p. 69. 
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ment? May he not have wished to stress it? Spenser refers to 
Repentance on several other occasions. The misfortune of late 
repentance is mentioned twice ;* and in one instance he mentions 
a repentance that shall “long abide,”’ an important predication 
in the light of essential theology. 

Although the Red Cross Knight is the personification of 
Holiness, he is, in another sense of the word, the embodiment of 
a certain type of Faith. This is evidenced externally not only by 
his shield but in his relation to Una. It would seem the grossest 
sort of redundancy for several personifications of Faith to be 
presented in the same allegory. A better explanation is to be 
found in the relationship between Faith and Repentance as it 
was understood in Spenser’s age. To this consideration the 
opinions of the Fathers must contribute as well as those of the 
Reformers. This may seem paradoxical, but with certain excep- 
tions, both groups thought alike. Besides this, the position of 
Spenser was a moderate one, corresponding, in the main, to 
that of Hooker and Jewel. The Fathers, representing the primi- 
tive church in its original purity, are to be respected.® 

Most theologies have recognized that Faith is primary to 
Repentance; before one is contrite, one must believe that God 
will forgive. As a result, the state of repentance is the second 
gradus on the way to Christian perfection. It is not more im- 
portant than Faith, but represents a high state of spiritual ad- 
vancement. It has great powers of its own and often it comes to 
the rescue of Faith. Lactantius, for instance, calls Repentance a 
“magnum auxilium, magnum solatium” and the “portus 
salutis.’”** This view is supported by Alcuin® and by St. Au- 
gustine.** The later churchmen are more concerned with the 
formula of Repentance than with its essential virtue. They still 
recognize its importance in the soul’s progress, but like Hugo of 
St. Victor they are interested chiefly in the compunctio, confessio, 
satisfactio. It is with this late attitude that the Reformers dis- 
agreed. 


82 Faerie Queene, 1, vii, 23; m1, v, 13. 

% In this connection see “A Veue of the Present State of Ireland,”’ Works 
(ed. Gosart, 1882-1884), rx, 243. 

* “Epitome Divinarum Institutionum,” Migne, Pat. Lat. v1, col. 1081. 

% “Lib. de Divinis Officiis,” Zbid., ct, col. 1282. 

% “De Vera et Falsa Poenitentia,” Zbid., x, col. 1113. 
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Essential Repentance is as important in the writings of 
Luther and Calvin as it is in the treatises of St. Augustine. Most 
of the Reformers considered Repentance as a primary step in 
the Christian development. Faith is the first essential, but at 
times Repentance comes to the aid of Faith. Luther’s whole 
doctrine, according to Késtlin, rests on his first thesis concern- 
ing the concept of Repentance which he felt to be comple- 
mentary to Faith.*” Calvin considers Repentance as an essential 
to the beginning of the Christian life; it is the first fruit of the 
tree of Faith.** Knox adds comments of a similar nature.*® The 
important Fathers and Reformers seem to agree. 

If Prince Arthur’s shield has been thought to imply Faith, 
it might also be though to imply Repentance, the complement of 
Faith. As Faith, represented by the shield of the Red Cross 
Knight, is the elementary step to Christian perfection; so Re- 
pentance, represented by the finer shield of Prince Arthur is 
the second step. As Arthur by means of his uncovered shield 
conquered Orgoglio and Duessa’s beast and released the Red 
Cross Knight; so Repentance, according to the theologians, 
comes to the aid and rescue of Faith. 

D. C. ALLEN 
State College of Washington 


7 J. Késtlin, The Theology of Luther (1897), 1, 402. 

38 Institutes of the Christian Religion, Bk. m, Cap. mI. 

% “An Exposition of the Sixth Psalm of David,” Works (ed. Laing, 1895), 
mr, 125 ff. 








THE SILVER INK OF THE CODEX ARGENTEUS 


Under this caption the English Journal of Theological Studies, 
Vol. xxx1, no. 122, has published an article by G. W. S. Fried- 
richsen, London, which deserves to be known in wider circles. In 
it Friedrichsen points out, as he does also in his book The Gothic 
Version of the Gospels, Oxford Press, 1926, that the C. A. rep- 
resents two types of text, Matthew and John exhibiting a more 
primitive text, as regards both uniformity of rendering and the 
influence of the Old Latin, whereas Luke and Mark, besides 
departing frequently from the Wulfilian translation technique, 
show to a far greater extent the influence of the Old Latin, 
especially Luke. Friedrichsen continues saying that at the time 
of writing his book it was still generally held that the C.A. was 
the work of one copyist. Now in 1927 von Friessen and A. Grape 
published their photographic reproduction of the C.A. (Codex 
Argenteus Upsaliensis). For the purpose of said reproduction it 
was found desirable to separate the sheets from their binding so 
that each individual leaf might be more conveniently and ac- 
curately photographed. In so doing it became possible to com- 
pare different pages of the manuscript side by side, and it was 
seen that there were characteristic differences between the writ- 
ing of Matthew and John on the one hand, and Luke and Mark 
on the other, which suggested that two different persons had 
been at work copying this manuscript, one writing Matthew- 
John, and the other Luke-Mark. Von Friessen and Grape say 
in the Appendix to their Introduction that the four parts of the 
Codex differ strikingly in their appearance during illumination, 
as well as in the time required for the exposure, with the result 
that Matthew now goes hand in hand with Luke, and John with 
Mark, the time of required exposure being much shorter for the 
former pair than for the latter. Furthermore, the writing of the 
former pair stands out but feebly against the background, 
whereas in the latter the text appears almost coal-black. On the 
other hand, the tracings at the bottoms of the pages stand out 
in the reproduction of Matthew and Luke as 2 rule somewhat 
more strongly than in John-Mark. 

Friedrichsen finds the explanation for this in a different com- 
position of the silver ink used in Matthew-Luke, as against 
John-Mark. He says that we may assume that two scribes were 
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working in the same scriptorium, one copying Matthew, and 
the other Luke, which fact is testified to by the different hand- 
writings of the two Gospels. Now, when these two scribes had 
finished Matthew and Luke, continues Friedrichsen, they de- 
cided, for one reason or another, to use an ink with more silver 
in it to copy John and Mark, while the thinner ink was con- 
sidered more suitable for the finer lines of the marginal tracings, 
and hence continued to be used for these. In summing up, 
Friedrichsen says: 

1. That the thinner ink in Matthew-Luke permits more 
light to shine through than is the case with the thicker ink used 
in John-Mark, and that hence the time required for exposure is 
less in the former pair than in the latter. 

2. That the same fact accounts for the different appearance 
of the leaves during illumination, as the amount of light given 
out by the bare vellum and the portions covered with the thin 
ink is relatively more equal than where the thicker ink is used, 
and that hence the writing of the former stands out, in the re- 
production, less strongly against its background. 

3. That for the same reason the writing showing through 
from the reverse side is darker in John-Mark than in Matthew- 
Luke. 

The above explanation seems to be a very plausible way of 
reconciling the apparent paradox of Matthew-John on the one 
hand, and Luke-Mark on the other going together in the matter 
of text and hand of the transcriber, while Matthew and Luke 
show an ink which is different from the pair John-Mark. 

M. METLEN 


Loyola University, Rogers Park Campus, Chicago 








ANGLO-GERMAN BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1936! 


I. PUBLICATIONS 

Anders, Erika, “Shakespeare auf der deutschen Biihne, 1933- 
1934.”” SJ (1935), 148-201. 

Armstrong, T. P., “Carlyle and Uhland: Parallel Passages.” 
N&Q (Sept. 28, 1935), 221. 

Athelston. A Middle English Romance. Ed. by Allen Mcl. 
Trounce. London: 1933. 156 pp. Rev. by Wild, Fr., LGRP, 
Lv (1936), 386-388. (Relation of certain motifs to Kaiser- 
chronik and Karlmeinet.) 

Aurand, Ammon Monroe, Jr. (tr.), Edwin Markham’s The Man 
with the Hoe (D’r Man mit d’r Hock); Lincoln, the Man of 
the People (D’r Lincoln, de Leit era Mon) and Other Poems. 
Translated into Pennsylvania-German Dialect by A. M. 
Aurand, Jr., Harrisburg, Pa.: Aurand Press, 1934. (Trans- 
lation of eleven poems of Edwin Markham.) 


1 A list of the items received too late for printing in this installment of the 
bibliography may be had by writing to Professor Henry A. Pochmann, State 
College, Mississippi. In making this compilation, the Committee felt constrained 
to exclude items of a purely biographical, genealogical, historical, political, re- 
ligious, sociological, economic, philosophical, educational, or artistic nature, un- 
less such items were felt to have a fairly direct bearing on Anglo-German literary 
relations. 

A number of Goethe references for the years 1932, 1933, and 1934 (not 
listed in earlier installments of this bibliography) are brought together under the 
heading of “Goethe Centenary Activities.” 

Several of the numerous critiques and controversial writings called forth by 
Rothe’s new Shakespeare translation are grouped under “Rothe, Hans.” 

Of the 160 journals surveyed by the Committee, the following are referred 
to by abbreviations as indicated below: ADA, Anzeiger fiir deutsches Altertum; 
AGR, American-German Review; AL, American Literature; ASNS, Archiv 
fiir das Studium der neveren Sprachen und Literaturen; DLZ, Deutsche Lit- 
eraturzeitung; DNS, Die neueren Sprachen; DUV, Dichtung und Volkstum; 
GGA, Gittingische gelehrte Anzeigen; GQ, German Quarterly; GR, Germanic 
Review; GRM, Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift; /EGP, Journal of Eng- 
lish and Germanic Philology; LGRP, Literaturblatt fiir germanische und 
romanische Philologie; LZD, Literarisches Zentralblatt fiir Deutschland; 
MFDU, Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht; ML/, Modern Language 
Journal; MLN, Modern Language Notes; MLR, Modern Language Review; 
MP, Modern Philology; N&Q, Notes and Queries; NEQ, New England Quar- 
terly; PEGS, Publications of the English Goethe Society; PMHB, Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography; PMLA, Publications of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association; PQ, Philological Quarterly; PR, Philosophical Review; RC 
Revue critique; RES, Review of English Studies; RG, Revue germanique; SJ, 
Shakespeare Jahrbuch; SP, Studies in Philology; ZDA, Zeitschrift fiir deutsches 
Altertum; ZBD, Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Bildung; ZDP, Zeitschrift fiir deutsche 
Philologie; ZF B, Zeitschrift fiir Biicherfreunde. 
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Baesecke, Anna, Das Schauspiel der englischen Komédianten in 
Deutschland: seine dramatische Form und seine Entwicklung. 
Halle: 1935. xiii+154 pp. Rev. by Grosse, Franz, Anglia 
Beiblatt, xtvu (April, 1936), 114-116. 

Barba, Preston A., “Elizabeth Ney. The Singular Destiny of a 
German Woman.” AGR, 111, ii (Dec., 1936), 16-21. (Ger- 
man scupltress for some years resident in Texas.) 

Barba, Preston A., ‘S Pennsylfawnisch Deitsch Eck. Weekly sup- 
—— to the Allentown (Pa.) Morning Call, containing 

istorical items, linguistic and literary studies, humorous 
sketches, ballads, old manuscripts, and other materials re- 
lating to Pennsylvania- German culture. 

Biesele, R. L., “Prince Solms’ Trip to Texas, 1844-1845.” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, xx, i (July, 1936), 1-25. 

Blankenagel, J. C., “An Early American Review of ‘Die Wahl- 
verwandschaften’.” JEGP, xxxv, iii (July, 1936), 383-388. 

Blunden, Edmund Charles, and Griggs, Earl L. (eds.), Coleridge; 
Studies by Several Hands on the Hundredth Anniversary of 
his Death. London: Constable, 1934. viii+ 243 pp. (Includes 
articles by John Henry Muirhead, “Metaphysician or 
Mystic?” pp. 177-197, and by Alice D. Snyder, “American 
Comments on Coleridge a Century Ago,” pp. 198-221, re- 
lating to Coleridge’s knowledge of German philosophy and 
his position as intermediary between Germany and 
America.) 

Bécheler, Lotte, Das englische Kinderlied. Leipzig: Noske, 1935. 
114 pp. Rev. by Mackensen, Lutz, LGRP, tv (1936), 99 
(Interesting and not unimportant attempt to find specifi- 
cally English traits.) 

Bongartz, J., Die deutsche Mundartenforschung in ihrer Bedeu- 
tung fiir englischen Unterricht. Berlin: 1935. 129 pp. 

Borbein, H., “Thomas Carlyle im Lichte des deutschen Schick- 
sals.”” Neuphilologische Monatsschrift, v1, iv (1935), 167. 

Bradley, Lyman R., “A Tentative Bibliography of Translations 
from the German, 1934.” Books Abroad, rx (1935), 229-231. 

Brendle, Thomas R., and Unger, Claude W., ‘Folk Medicine 
of the Pennsylvania Germans, the Non-occult Cures.” Pro- 
ceedings of the Pennsylvania German Society, 1931-1934, 
xLv (Norristown, Pa., 1935), pp. 1-303. Bibliography, pp. 
223-303. 

a C. von, Fr. Klinger und Hobbes. Kiel: Rossier, 1935. 
20 p 

Brooks, Van Wyck, The Flowering of New England, 1815-1865. 
New York: Dutton, 1936. 550 pp. (See index for German 
influences.) 

Buck, Pearl S., Das geteilte Haus. Deutsch von Richard Hoff- 

mann. Berlin: 1935. Rev. by Schickert, Werner, Die Litera- 

tur, Xxxviil, iii (Dec., 1935), 137. 
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Burroughs, Alan, Limners and Likenesses: Three Centuries of 
American Printing. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1936. ix+246 pp. Rev. by Bolton, Theodore, NEZQ, rx, iii 
(Sept., 1936), 550-551. (Chap. VI treats of influence from 
Germany through travel of American artists.) 

Burroughs, Clyde H., ‘Painting and Sculpture in Michigan.” 
Michigan History Magazine, xx, iv (Autumn, 1936), 395- 
409. (To be continued.) 

Cadbury, Henry J., “‘Pastorius’ Essay on Taxes. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes...” PMHB, ivi, ccxxxi (July, 
1934), 255-259. 

Cargill, Oscar, “‘A New Source for ‘The Raven.’” AL, vim, iii 
(Nov. 1936), 291-294. (Suggests translation of Biirger’s 
“Lenore” in Wm. Taylor’s Historic Survey of German 
Poetry as likely source.) 

Calder-Marshall, Arthur, Wir haben gestern geheiratet, Deutsch 
von Viktor Polzer, Berlin-Wien-Leipzig: 1936. Rev. by 
Schicket, Werner, Die Literatur, xxxvu11, ix (June, 1936), 437. 

Carlisle, Helen Grace, Traum einer Frau. Deutsch von Marianne 
von Schén. Berlin: n. d. Rev. by Siiskind, W. E., Die Litera- 
tur, xxxvmil, iii (Dec., 1935), 137. 

Carlson, Harold G., “Eduard Dorsch—II.”’ Michigan History 
Magazine, xx, iv (Autumn, 1936), 411-421. (The second 
part of a study based on MS. materials in the Germania 
Club of Chicago.) 

Carlyle, Thomas, Heldentum und Macht. Schriften fiir die Gegen- 
wart. Hrsg. Michael Freund. Leipzig: Kréner, 1936. Rev. by 
Kutzleb, Hjalmar, Die meue Literatur, xxxvu (1936), 
418. (“Der weg zum Nationalsozialismus geht... iiber 
Carlyle.’’) 

“Carlyle, ein Freund deutscher Art.’”’ Die Tat, xxvu (1935), 
708-709. 

Carr, C. T., The German Influence on English Vocabulary. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press, 1934. 61 pp. Rev. by Spaendonck, C. 
van, English Studies, xvu (April, 1936), 89-91. (Rather 
severe criticism.) 

Cassirer, Ernst, “Schiller und Shaftesbury.’”’ PEGS, n. s., x1 
(1935), 37-59. 

Charvat, William, The Origins of American Critical Thought, 


1810-1835. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, - 


1936. 218 pp. Rev. by Sedgwick, W. E., NEQ, Ix, iii (Sept., 
1936), 544-546. 

Church, Howard W., “Otto Babendiek and David Copperfield.” 
GR, xt, i (Jan., 1936), 40-49. 

Coder, William D., A History of the Philadelphia Stage, 1855- 
1878. Diss. University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: 1936. 

Coleman, Algernon (ed.), Experiments and Studies in Modern 
Language Teaching. Compiled for the Committee of Mod- 
ern Language Teaching. Chicago: University of Chicago 
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Press, 1934. ix+367 pp. Rev. by Bagster-Collins, E. W., 
GQ, vi, i (Jan., 1935), 43-46. 

Commanger, Henry Steele, Theodore Parker. Boston: Little 
Brown & Co., 1936. xiv+339 pp. Rev. by Harlow, Ralph, 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, xxi, ii (Sept., 1936), 
274-275; Curti, Merle, NEQ, rx, iii (Sept., 1936), 540-542. 

Conrad, Joseph, Spannung. Deutsch von E. McCalman. Berlin: 
1936. Rev. by Siiskind, W. E., Die Literatur, xxxvut, ix 
(June, 1936), 436. 

Dana, Julian, Sutter of California; a Biography. New York: 
Press of the Pioneers, 1934. 423 pp. 

“David Copperfield.” Die Literatur, xxxviu1, vi (March, 1936), 
256. (Review of American film with German text.) 

Davidson, Carter, ‘The Immigrant Strain in Contemporary 
Literature.” English Journal (College Edition), xxv, x 
(Dec., 1936), 862-868. 

Deeping, Warwick, Die verheissungsvolle Ehe. Deutsch von Curt 
Thesing. Bremen: Schiinemann, 1935. 367 pp. Rev. by Schick- 
ert, Werner, Die Literatur, xxxvim, vi (March, 1936), 285. 

Dickens, Charles, Werke. Neue illustrierte Ausgabe. 12 Bde. 
Leipzig: F. W. Henkel, 1936. Rev. in Die Literatur, xxxvitl, 
xii (Sept., 1936), 553. 

Du Bois, Rachel Davis-, and Schweppe, Emma, The Germans in 
American Life. Building American Culture Series, no. 2. 
New York: Nelson, 1936. 180 pp. (Admirable in so far as 
the aim of the series extends.) 

Edmonds, Albery Sydney, ‘“The Henkel Family of New Market, 
Va., Early Printers in the Shenandoah Valley.”’ William 
and Mary College Quarterly, xvi, iii (July, 1936), 414416. 

Effelberger, Hans, “‘Grundkrifte der Kultur Nordamerikas.” 
DNS, x1 (1935), 333-340. 

Engelmann, Susanne, “‘A Contribution to the Question of Teach- 
ing Modern Languages.” GQ, vit, i (Jan., 1935), 12-24. 

Erb, William E., ‘‘Der Gus un die Suf.” Popular weekly news- 
paper letter in Pennsylvania-German dialect running in 
several Pennsylvania newspapers in 1935-1936. 

Ewen, Frederic, “Criticism of English Literature in Grimm’s 
Correspondence Littéraire.”” SP, xxx (1936), 397-404. 

“Exhibition of German Art from the Fifteenth to the Twentieth 
Century.” AGR, 11, ii (Dec., 1936), 4-13. (Made available 
for exhibition in America by the Carl Schurz Memorial 
Foundation.) 

Fairley, Barker, ‘‘Goethe and Wordsworth. A Point of Con- 
trast.”” PEGS, n. s., x (1934), 23-42. 

Faust, A. B., and Brumbaugh, G. M., Lists of Swiss Emigrants 
in the Eighteenth Century to the American Colonies. 2 parts. 
New York: Putnam, 1935. 244 pp. (Part 1: From Ziirich, 

1934-1944; part m, From Bern, 1706-1795; from Basel, 

1734-1794.) 
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Fries, C., “Shakespeare bei Kleist.” ASN S, ctxvit (1935), 232- 
235 


Gibbs, Philip Hamilton, Zwischen Ja und Nein. Deutsch von 
Wolfgang von Einsiedel. Berlin: 1936. Rev. by Schickert, 
Werner, Die Literatur, xxxvim, xii (Sept., 1936), 586-587. 

Gibelin, J., L’Esthétique de Schelling et ’ Allemagne de Mme. de 
Staél. Paris: Champion, 1934. 

Gillet, Louis, “Un Hamlet de Gerhart Hauptmann.” Reowe des 
Mondes, 8 periode, xxxu (March 1, 1936), 207-220. 

Gilmer, Gertrude, ““Maryland Magazines—Ante Bellum, 1793- 
1861.” Maryland Historical Magazine, xxix, ii (June, 1934), 
120-131. (Including German.) 

Goethe, J. W. v., Goethe iiber England und die englische Literatur. 
Ausgewahlt von J. Rodenberg. Leipzig: Poeschel u. Trepte, 
1935. 26 pp. 

Goethe Centenary Activities: (1) Frels, Wilhelm, “Statistik der 
Goethe-literatur. Velhagen und Klasings Monatshefte, 
XLVI, i (Sept., 1933), 109-110; (2) Fricke, G., “Vom 
Goetheschrifttum des Goethejahres.”’ Neue Jahrbiicher fiir 
Wissenschaft und Jugendbildung, 1x, iv (1933), 355-732; 
(3) Goethe Weltliteratur. Sonderabdruck aus Strani Preglad, 
Heft 1, 1933. Belgrad: 1933; (4) Griebsch, Max, “Goethe 
Feiern in Amerika.” MFDU, xxiv (1932), 141-146; 
(5) Gundolf, F., “Goethe und Walter Scott.” Die neue 
Rundschau, xu, iv (April, 1932), 480-504. Trans. in 
Grierson, H. J. C., Sir Walter Scott To-day. Some Retrospec- 
tive Essays and Studies. London: Constable, 1932; (6) Hof- 
miller, J., ““Neue Goetheliteratur.” Stiddeutsche Monats- 
hefte, xxx, xii (Sept., 1933), 765-766; (7) Koch, F., 
“Goethe Schrifttum.” DUV, xxxv, i (1934), 126-139; 
(8) Landgraf, H., ““Goethe unu seine auslindischen Be- 
sucher.” Den Freunden Goethes im Auslande. Miinchen: 
Deutsche Akademie, 1932; (9) Linden, W., ‘‘Goethe. Wis- 
senschaftliche Bibliographie des Jahres 1932.” ZFD, xtvu 
(1933), 261; (10) Lovett, Robert M., ‘‘Goethe and English 
Literature.” Open Court, xLv1 (1932), 217-233; (11) Schéne- 
mann, Friedrich, “Goethe in Amerika.” Zeitschrift fiir 
franzisischen und englischen Unterricht (1932), 81-88; 
(12) Schiitze, Martin, Goethe Centenary Papers. Chicago: 
1932; (13) Thierfelder, F., ““Die Goethe-Welt Feier, 1932.” 
Den Freunden Goethes im Auslande. Miinchen: Deutsche 
Akademie, 1932; (14) Willoughby, Leonard Ashley, 
““Goethe.”” Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies, 11 
(1933), 124-133. See also JEGP, xxxtv, ii (April, 1935), 
294-306, and xxxv, ii (April, 1936), 271-282. 

Gongaware, George J., The History of the German Friendly So- 
ciety of Charleston, S. C., 1766-1916. Richmond, Va.: Gar- 
rett & Massie, 1935. 226 pp. Rev. by Wittke, Carl, Missis- 
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sippi Valley Historical Review, xxt1t, i (June, 1936), 85-86; 
Gehrke, William H., North Carolina Historical Review, x11, 
iii (July, 1936), 257-258. 

Gottbrath, K., Der Einfluss von Goethes “‘Wilhelm Meister’’ auf 
die englische Literatur. Diss. Miinster. Lippstadt i. West- 
falen: C. J. Laumanns, 1934. xv+79 pp. 

Goudge, Elizabeth, Inselzauber. Deutsch von Matthias Holn- 
stein. Berlin: 1935. Rev. by Steinbron, Willi, Die Literatur, 
xxxvil, vi (March, 1936), 285. 

Graewert, Theodor, Otto Ruppius und der Amerikaroman im 19. 
Jahrhundert. Diss. Jena: 1935. 

Hagboldt, Peter, ““Emerson’s Goethe.” Open Court, xiv1 (1932), 
234-244. 

Hallamore, Gertrude J., Das Bild Laurence Sternes in Deutsch- 
land von der Aufklirung biz zur Romantik. Germanische 
Studien, Heft 172. Diss. Berlin: 1936. 87 pp. (Sternes Ein- 
wirkung wird betrachtet vom Geschichtspunkt der geistes- 
geschichtlichen Bedingtheit der Zeitstrémungen.) 

Hanschin, Charles Hart, “An Introductory Course in German 
Civilization.” GQ, vir, iv (Nov. 1935), 169-176. 

Hardy, Thomas, Ein Kranz edler Frauen [A Group of Noble 
Dames. 1891]. Zehn Erzdhlungen. Bremen: Schiinemann, 
1935. Rev. by Arns, Karl, Die neue Literatur, xxxvii 
(1936), 409; Schénfeld, Herbert, Die Literatur, xxxvim, 
viii (May, 1936), 386. 

Harrold, Charles F., Carlyle and German Thought: 1819-1934. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934. Rev. by McNeil, 
J. T., Journal of Religion, xv (1935), 114. See also JEGP, 
XXxvV, ii (April, 1936), 274. 

Harrold, Charles F., ““The Nature of Carlyle’s Calvinism.” SP, 
XXXII, iii (July, 1936), 475-486. 

Harter, Thomas H., Boonastiel. “Pennsylvania Dutch.” New edi- 
tion. Palmyra, Pa., 1928. Originally published in 1893. 
Hartleb, Hans, Deutschlands erster Theaterbau; eine Geschichte 
des Theaterlebens und der englischen Komédianten unter 
Landgraf Moritz dem Gelehrien von Hessen-Kassel. Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter, 1936. vii+162 pp. (Part 1 outlines the 
history of the English comedians at Cassel and elsewhere, 

and gives their repertory.) 

Hatfield, James Taft, New Light on Longfellow . . . Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin, 1933. Rev. by Schréder, 
Edward, ADA, txxmt (1936), 142-144. See also JEGP, 
XXxV, ii (April, 1936), 274. 

Hauptmann, Gerhart, Hamlet in Wittenberg; Schauspiel. Berlin: 
S. Fischer, 1935. 190 pp. (See Die Literatur, xxxvitl, iv 
(Jan., 1936), 153-154, for connection with Shakespeare’s 
drama.) 

Heller, Edmund K., ‘“New German Textbooks...” GQ, vm, i 
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(Jan., 1934), 31-40; vir, iv (Nov., 1934), 157-168; vit, iii 
(May, 1935), 129-138; rx, i (Jan., 1936), 27-37; Ix, iv 
(Nov., 1936), 172-184. 

Hillman, Ralf Ridgway, Old Dansbury (now Stroudsburg, Penna.) 
and the Moravian Mission .. . Buffalo, N. Y.: Kenworthy 
Printing Co., 1934. 100 pp. 

Hocker, Edeard W., A Biography of General Peter Muhlenberg. 
Germantown, Pa.: 1936. Noticed in AGR, m1, ii (Dec., 
1936), 54. 

Hofmannsthal, Hugo von, “Defoe. Entwurf zu einem Film.” 
Corona, v (1935), 563-569. 

Hohlfeld, A. R., ““The German House at Wisconsin.”” AGR, nu, 
iv (June, 1936), 38-40, 44. 

Hoops, Reinald, Der Einfluss der Psychoanalyse auf die englische 
Literatur (Anglistische Forschungen, hrsg. von Dr. Johannes 
Hoops... Heft 77). Heidelberg: C. Winter, 1934, viii+ 
239 pp. Rev. by Prins, A. A., Neophilologus, xx1 (1936), 
322. (Unfavorable criticism.) 

ten Hoor, George John, “Ben Jonson’s Reception in Germany.” 
PQ, xv (1935), 327-343. 

Hippy, August, Mark Twain und die Schweiz. Dem grossen 
Freund und Bewunderer unseres Landes sum 100. Geburtstag 
gewidmet. Ziirich: Reutimann, 1935. 99 pp. 

Jones, Howard Mumford, “American Scholarship and American 
Literature.” AL, vim, ii (May, 1936), 115-124. 

Kachline, Susan Ada, Old Nazareth; a Brief Sketch of Early 
Moravian Life. Bethlehem, Pa.: E. H. Lichty, c. 1933. 50 pp. 

Kahn, Ludwig W., Shakespeare Sonette in Dutschland. Versuch 
einer literarischen Typologie. Bern u. Leipzig: Gotthelf 
Verlag, 1935. 122 pp. Rev. by Keller, Wolfgang, SJ (1935), 
122-123; Eilenberg, J. H., GR, x1, i (Jan., 1936), 58-59; 
Shawcross J., MLR, xxx1 —April, 1936), 253-254; Kayser, 
Wolfgang, ADA, tv (1936), 54-56. 

Kearton, Cherry, Mein Fruend Toto |My Friend Toto. 1925]. 
Deutsch von E. L. Schiffer. Stuttgart: Engelhorn, 1935. 
Rev. by Metelmann, Ernst, Die meue Literatur, xxxvii 
(1936), 411. 

Keidel, George C., “Early Maryland Newspapers; a List of 
Titles.” Maryland Historical Magazine, xxx, i (March, 
1934), 25-34; ii (June, 1934), 132-143; iii (Sept., 1934), 
223-236; iv (Dec., 1934), 310-322; xx, ii (June, 1935), 
149-156. (Including German.) 

Keller, Wolfgang, “‘Carlyle und der Fiihrergedanke.” Zeitschrift 
a franzisischen und englischen Unterricht, xxxi (1934), 
137-153. 

Klenze, Camillo von “A Contribution to German Culture.” 
AGR, 1, iii (March, 1936), 15-17; iv (June, 1936), 11-12. 

Konigsberger, Susanne, Die Romantechnik von W. D. Howells. 
Diss. Berlin: 1933. 
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J ahrbiicher, ccxxxvt, iii (1934). 

Koger, Marvin Vastine, Index to the Names of 30,000 Immi- 
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Load Volume ... Pennington Gap, Va.: 1935. 232 pp. 

Kolodin, Irving, “The German Influence on the Metropolitan 
Opera.” AGR, It, iii (March, 1936), 4-8. 

Krumpelmann, John T., “Hoodlum.” MLN, t (1935), 93-95. 

Kubler, E. A., “Johann August Sutter in der deutschen Liter- 
atur.”” MFDU, xxvu (1935), 121-129. 

Kuhn, Charles H., A Catalogue of German Paintings of the Mid- 
dle Ages and Renaissance in American Collection. With an 
Introduction to German Painting by Arthur Burkhard. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1936. Rev. by Bet- 
termann, Otto, AGR, 11, i (Sept., 1936), 146-147. 

Kummer, George, ‘“‘Anonymity and Carlyle’s Early Reception 
in America.”’ AL, vim, iii (Nov., 1936), 297-299. (Sheds 
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Lassaulx, C. von, “Neue Versuche zu Shakespeare-Ueberset- 
zungen.” Kélnische Zeitung, no. 179-180 (1936), 9; no. 
185-186 (1936), 9. (On Walter Foster’s translation.) 

Law-Robertson, Harry, Walt Whitman in Deutschland (Giessener 
Beitrige sur deutschen Philologie, no. xi11). Giessen: Otto 
Kind, 1935. 91 pp. (Whitman’s influence very uneven. At 
most, he represented fulfilment of longing. Since expression- 
ism, little attention paid to him.) Rev. by Schénemann, 
Friedrich, Zeitschrift fiir neusprachlichen Unterricht, xxxv 
(1936), 354-360; noticed in GRM, xxv, vii-viii (July- 
Aug., 1936), 312-313. 

Leuchs, Fritz A. H., “Die Geschichte des Vereins Deutscher 
Lehrer von New York und Umgegend,” GQ, vim, ii (March, 
1935), 50-59 

Lindsay, Julian Ira, “‘Coleridge’s Marginalia in Jacobi’s Werke.” 
MLN, 1, iv (April, 1935), 216-224. (Indicative of Coleridge’s 
growing dissatisfaction with Jacobi; transcription of mar- 
ginal notes by Shedd.) 

Long, Orie W., Literary Pioneers. Early American Explorers of 
European Culture. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1935. 267 pp. Rev. in London Times Literary Supplement 
(Feb. 29, 1936), 195; by Priest, G. M., New York Times 
(March 15, 1936), 8; brief mention, AL, vim, i (March, 
1936), 106; Schramm, Wilbur, N EQ, rx, 1 (March, 1936), 
158-161; Lowes, Marvin McCord, American Review, vu, 
ii (April, 1936), 113-117; Howard, Wm. G., GR, x1, ii 
(April, 1936), 141-143; Priest, G. M., AGR, m1, iv (June, 
1936), 42-43; Jones, H. M., JEGP, xxxv, iii (July, 1936), 
450-451. 

Liideke, H., “Franz Buchser—A Swiss Painter in Post-War 
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Virginia.” William and Mary College Quarterly, 2nd series, 
xvi, iv (Oct., 1936), 501-514. 

McMutrtie, D. C., “‘A Bibliography of North Carolina Imprints, 
1761-1800.” North Carolina Historical Review, x11 (1936), 
46-86, 148-166, 219-254. 

Mahr, August C.,“‘A Pennsylvania Dutch ‘Hexzettel.’” MFDU, 
xxvit (1936), 215-225. 

Mann, Thomas, Stories of Three Decades. Tr. by H. T. Lowe- 
Porter. New York: Knopf, 1936. 567 pp. Rev. by Kelley, 
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Maseke, W. A., “Carlyle und wir. Eine Uebersicht und eine 
Bilanz.”’ Miinchener neueste Nachrichten, cviii (1936), 5. 
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graphical Society of America, xxx, i (1936), 1-56. 
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Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte, xxvt, iii (1936), 283-295. 

Monaghan, Frank, French Travellers in the United States, 1765- 
1932. A Bibliography. New York: New York Public Library 
1933. xxiv+114 pp. Rev. by Kerns, A. E., in PMHB, tx, 
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of German travelers in America.) 

Monato, Max, Rastatt. Berlin: 1936. (Drama based on life of 
Carl Schurz, performed for the first time in Magdeburg in 
the fall of 1936). 

Morgan, Bayard Q., ‘““The German House at Stanford.” AGR, 
ul, ii (Dec., 1936), 44-45. 

Morley, E. J., The Life and Times of H. Crabb Robinson. London: 
Dent, 1935. (Chapter on Robinson’s German relationships.) 

“Music Festival, Reading, Pa. [June 1-2, 1936].” AGR, 1m, i 
(Sept., 1936), 51. 

Neuse, Werner, ‘““The Middlebury College German Summer 
School.” GQ, v1, i (Jan., 1934), 40-41. See also vit, i (Jan., 
1936), 47-48. 

Neuse, Werner. “The Interscholastic Federation of German 
Clubs.” GQ, vm, i (Jan., 1934), 43-44. 

Nolan, J. Bennett, ‘‘John Conrad Weiser the Elder: a Forgotten 
Pioneer.”’ AGR, 11, iii (March, 1936), 42-45. 

Nolte, Fred Otto, The Early Middle Class Drama (1696-1774). 
Lancaster, Pa.: Lancaster Press Co., 1935. 213 pp. Rev. by 
Meissner, P., DLZ, tx (1936), 1484-1486 
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duction by A. S. W. Rosenbach. Foreword by David 
Philipson. New York: 1935. 

Palmer, P. M., “A Note on the Influence of the New World on 
German Vocabulary.” JEGP, xxxv, iii (July, 1936), 401- 
404 


Pennsylvania German Folklore Society. vol. I. Allentown, Pa.: 
1936. 140 pp. (Contents: “‘A Catalogue of the Pennsylvania 
Folk Art Exhibition in Bethlehem, Pa., May, 1936’; 
Downs, Joseph, “The House of Miller on the Millbach: 
The Architecture, Arts, and Crafts of the Pennsylvania 
Germans”; Downs, Joseph, ‘“‘The Pennsylvania German 
Galleries of the Metropolitan Museum of Art”; Hinke, Wm. 
J., and Stoudt, John Baer, “‘A List of German Immigrants 
to the American Colonies from Zweibruecken, 1728-1749”; 
and Ziegler, Charles C., ““Drauss un Daheem.”’ 

Penrose, Boies, ‘The Early Life of F. M. Drexel, 1792-1837: 
The Perigrinations of a Philadelphia Painter-Banker.” 
PMHB, ix, iv (Oct., 1936), 329-357. 

Perry, Charles M., “William Torrey Harris and the*St. Louis 
Movement in Philosophy.” Monist, xvi (Jan., 1936), 59-79. 

Pfeifer, Emilie, Shakespeares und Tiecks Marchendramen. Bonn: 
1933. 84 pp. Rev. by Keller, Wolfgang, SJ (1935), 123-125. 

Pongs, Hermann, “Shakespeare und das politische Drama.” 
DUV, xxxvn, iii (1936), 257-280. (“‘Shakespeare geht auf 
Gestaltung der ewigen Schépfungsgrundsitze der mensch- 
lichen Gemeinheit als Fundament des politischen Lebens 
. .. So geht es nicht eigentlich um eine Ehrenrettung Shake- 
speares... sondern um die Klirung und Vertiefung des 
echten Politischen . .. durch das Drama Shakespeares.’’) 

Pongs, Hermann, ‘“‘Zur Shakespeare Forschung.” DUV, xxxvu, 
iii (1936), 385-390. (Rev. of Schiicking, Levin, Der Sinn des 
Hamlet; Deutschbein, Max, Macbeth als Drama des Barok; 
Clemen, Wolfgang, Shakespeares Bilder; Vollmann, Elisa- 
beth, Monolog bei Shakespeare; Heyse, Hans, Idee und Exis- 
tenz.) 

Popp, Karl Robert, Jakob Boehme und Isaac Newton. Leipzig: 
1935. Rev. by Schuster, Julius, DLZ, rvm (1935), 900-904. 

Prittwitz und Gaffron, F. W. von. Deutschland und die Vereinig- 
ten Staaten seit dem Weltkrieg: Grundfragen der Interna- 
tionalen Politik. Heft 7. Leipzig u. Berlin: Teubner, 1934. 
34 pp. Rev. by Wittke, Carl, AGR, ny, iii (March, 1936), 54. 

Publications of the English Goethe Society. London: 1934. Critical 
notice by Bianquis, Genevieve, RC, cir (1935), 198-199. 

Radhausen, Paul, “The Germans in Pennsylvania.” GQ, Ix, iii 
(May, 1936), 121-128. 

Raunick, Selma Marie Metzenthin, Deutsche Schriften in Texas; 

Bd. I: Dichtung. San Antonio, Texas: 1935. 
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Read, Helen Appleton, ‘‘Karl May. Germany’s James Fenimore 
Cooper.” AGR, 11, iv (June, 1936), 4-6. 

Reichart, Walter A., ““Washington Irving, the Fosters, and the 
Forsters.”” MLN, t, 1 (Jan., 1935), 35-39. 

Reinert, Guy F., “Slip Decorated Pottery of the Pennsylvania- 
Germans.” AGR, un, iii (March, 1936), 12-14, 49. 

Richardson, E. P., “The Detroit Institute of Arts and German 
Art.” AGR, m1, iii (March, 1936), 38-41. 

Ridder-Barzin, Louise de, Le Pessimisme de Thomas Hardy. 
Bruxelles: 1932. 192 pp. Rev. by Aronstein, P., LGRP, Lv 
my 493-495. (Hardy’s relation to Schopenhauer touched 
upon. 

Risch, Erna, “Immigrant Aid Societies before 1820.” PMHB, 
Lx, i (Jan., 1936), 15-33. 

Roebling, John A., “Opportunities for Immigrants in Western 
Pennsylvania in 1831.” Western Pennsylvania Historical 
Magazine, xviii, ii (June, 1935), 73-108. 

Roemer, Ferdinand, Texas: with Particular Reference to German 
Immigration and the Physical Appearance of the Country, 
Described through Personal Observation. Tr. from the Ger- 
man by Oswald Mueller. Houston, Texas: Mueller, 1936. 
301 pp. 

Rohr-Sauer, Philip von. ‘Heinrich von Rohr and the Lutheran 
Immigation to New York and Wisconsin.”” Wisconsin Mag- 
azine of History, xvi, iii (March, 1935), 247-268. 

Rothe, Hans (tr.), Shakespeare: In neuer Uebersetzung. vols. 1, 
m1, andi... Leipzig: P. List, 1927, 1934, 1935. Four more 
volumes projected. Contents: vol. I: Lustspiele, 1927. 
xxxvi+439 pp.; vol. 1; Komédien, 1934. xxiv+511 pp.; vol. 
m1: Jugendwerke. 1935. 430 pp. Reviews and criticisms: 
(1) Bach, R., ““Kampf um Shakespeare.” Biicherwurm, xx1, 
iv (1935-1936), 132-135; (2) Bach, R., “Shakespeare in 
neuer Uebertragung.” Frankfurter Zeitung, Lit. Bl., no. 51 
(1935); (3) Braumiiller, W., ‘Der Kampf um Shakespeare. 
Eine Entgegnung auf H. Rothes Bericht.” Bausteine sum 
deutschen National Theater (1936), 51-62; (4) Biitow, H., 
“Ein ‘moderner’ Shakespeare.” Frankfurter Zeitung, Lit. 
Bl., no. 52 (1935); (5) Fischer, W., ‘Zu Rothes Shake- 
speare Uebersetzung.” Anglia Beiblatt, xtvu, iv (April, 
1936), 97-102; (6) Glunz, H., ‘Shakespeare in der deut- 
schen Gegenwart.” Kéln. Zig., no. 124-125 (1936), 17; (7) 
H., G., “Rothe oder Schlegel?” Valk. Beob., no. 49 (1936), 
(8) Jhring, H., “Braucht das Theater den banalisierten 
Shakespeare?”’ Berliner Tageblatt, no. 17 (1936) ; (9) Kinder- 
mann, Heinz, “Shakespeare und das deutsche Volkstheater. 
Thiir. Gauztg. no. 96 (1936); (10) Kiinkler, K., “Hans Rothe 
und das Theater.” Bausteine zum deutschen National 
Theater (1936), 43-47; (11) Kurz, W., “Verbrechen an 
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Shakespeare.” Bausteine zum deutschen National Theater 
(1936), 33-42; (12) ““Rothe oder Shakespeare?” Germania, 
no. 49 (1936); (13) Rothe, Hans, Der Kampf um Shake- 
speare. Ein Bericht. Leipzig: List, 1936. 105 pp. (Cf. Goeb- 
bel’s pub. of a commission’s report, Die Literatur, XxxXvIII 
(1936), 453. See also Fischer, W., Anglia Beiblait, xtvu, iv 
[April, 1936], 97-98.) (14) Schiicking, L. L., ““Die Frage der 
Rotheschen Shakespeare-Uebersetzung.” Kéln. Zig., no. 
147 (1936), 154; (15) Schulz, B., Der “Shakespeare des 20. 
Jahrhunderts.” ZDB, x11 (1936), 253-267; (16) Steinbémer, 
G., “Shakespeare und kein Ende.’”’ Miinchener neueste 
Nachrichten, no. 39 (1936); (17) ““Theater-Urteil zu Rothes 
Uebersetzung.” Biihne, 11 (1936), 2-3; (18) Wanderscheck, 
H., “‘Kampf um Shakespeare. Gegen die Textverfilschun- 
gen des Uebersetzers Rothe.” Lpz. Tgzt., no. 18 (1936); 
(19) Wehner, J. M., “Der Shakespeare des 20. Jahrhun- 
derts.”’ Rote Erde, no. 55 (1936); also Muenchener neueste 
Nachrichten, no. 36 (1936); (20) Wittko, P., “Shakespeare 
und wir.” Kémigsb. Tbgl., no. 89 (1936); (21) Zickel von 
Jan, R., “‘Wir brauchen Shakespeare.”’ Bausteine zum deut- 
schen National Theater (1936), 37-51. 

Rousch, Lester LeRoy, “The Rousch Family in the Making of 
America.” Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, 
XLV, iii (July, 1936), 197-239. 

Saludok, Emma, Stilkritische Untersuchung der Sonmette der 
Elizabeth Barrett-Browning im Verhiltnis su Rainer Maria, 
Rilkes Uebertragung. Diss. Marburg: 1933. viii+ 108 pp. 

Schaub, E. L., “Harris and the Journal of Speculative Philoso- 
phy.”’ Monist, xvi (Jan., 1936), 80-98. 

Schauwecker, Franz, ‘‘George Bernard Shaw: Zum 80. Geburts- 
tag.” Hamb. Tagbl., no. 202 (1936) ; quoted in Die Literatur, 
Xxxvil, xii (Sept., 1936), 575. (Germans’ mixed feelings 
toward Shaw.) 

Schmidt, George P., “Intellectual Crosscurrents in American 
Colleges, 1825-1855.’’ American Historical Review, X1u, i 
(Oct., 1936), 46-67. (Some mention of German influence on 
American colleges and universities.) 

Schneider, Hermann, Germanische Heldensage. 1. Bd. 1. Abth.: 
Nordgermanische Heldensage; 1. Abth.: Englische Helden- 
sage. Festlindische Heldensage in nordgermanischer und en- 
glischer Ueberlieferung. Verlorne Heldensage ... Berlin u. 
Leipzig: W. de Gruyter, 1934. 326, 181 pp. (II. Abth. re- 
viewed by Golther, Wolfgang, LGRP, tvu, v—vi (May- 
June, 1936), 171-172; Panzer, Friedrich, DLZ, tvu, v 
(Feb. 2, 1936), 200-202. 

Schneider, Reinhold, “Christopher Marlowe, der Dichter der 
Macht.” Die Literatur, xxxvu, v (Feb., 1936), 215-218. 
(Some discussion of Faustus.) 
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Schneider, Reinhold, “‘“Milton. Zwischen Politik und Geschichte. 
Die Literatur, xxxvu, vii (April, 1936), 314-318. 

Schneider, Wilhelm, Die Auslanddeutsche Dichtung unserer Zeit. 
Berlin: Weidemannsche Buchhandlung, 1936. 347 pp. Rev. 
by Pfund, Harry W., AGR, 111, ii (1936), 51. 

Schénemann, Friedrich, ‘“Mark Twain und Deutschland.” 
Hochschule und Ausland, x1v (1936), 37-43. 

Schénemann, Friedrich, Das neue Deutschland im Urteil Amerika. 
Vortrag. University of Berlin. Berlin: May 25, 1934. 
Schénemann, Friedrich, ‘‘Neue Mark Twain-Studien.” DNS, 

XLIV (1936), 260-272. 

- Schroeder, S., Amerika in der deutschen Dichtung von 1850-1890. 
Diss. Wertheim: 1934. 95 pp. 

Schiicking, Levin Ludwig, Der Sinn des Hamlet; Kunstwerk- 
Handlung-UVeberléiferung. Leipzig: Quelle u. Meyer, 1935. 
viii+132 pp. Rev. by Mathes, H. Ch., LGRP, tvir (1936), 
246-249. (Full discussion of the Hamlet problem.) 

Schiitte, G., A Continuation of Widsith in German Romances and 
Danish Ballads. Jena: Frommann, 1936. 14 pp. 

Schultz, John R., “New Letters of Mark Twain.” AL, vi 
(March, 1936), 47-51. (To Bayard Taylor, from Germany, 
in 1878.) 

Sessler, Jacob John, Communal Pietism among Early American 
Moravians. Diss. Columbia University. New York: Holt, 
c. 1933. Bibliography, pp. 239-260. 

Shakespeare, William. See under Rothe, Hans. See also Lassaulx 
and Pongs. 

Sharp, Stanley L., “‘A Critical Study of the German Literature 
Read in the United States.’”’ Stanford University Abstracts 
of Dissertations 1933-1934. vol. Ix, pp. 63-68. 

Shelley, Philip Allison, ‘‘Benjamin Beresford, Literary Ambassa- 
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“Status of the Teaching of German in the State of Missouri.” 
GQ, vit, i (Jan., 1935), 37-40. 

Steck, Paul; ‘“‘Schiller und Shakespeare. Eine stilistische Unter- 
suchung.” SJ (1935), 32-77. (“Schiller’s dramatische 
Sprache weist eine deutliche Schulung an Shakespeare 
auf.’’) 

Stéhr, Hermann, So half Amerika: Die Auslandshilfe der Verei- 
nigten Staaten 1812-1930. Stetten: Oekumenischer Verlag, 

1936. Rev. in AGR, m1, ii (Dec., 1936), 52. 
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Publication of the Original Lists of Arrivals in the Port of 
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Norristown, Pa.; Pennsylvania German Society, 1934. Rev. 
by Faust, A. B., PMHB, rx, iv (Oct., 1935), 432-436. 

Stresan, E., ““‘Der Dichter des Imperiums—Rudyard Kipling.” 
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from Berliner Birsen-Zeitung.) 

Struble, George, “The English of the Pennsylvania Germans.” 
American Speech, x (Oct., 1935), 163-172. 

Struck, Wilhelm, Der Einfluss Jacob Boehmes auf die englische 
Literatur des 17. Jahrhunderts. Berlin: Junker uw. Diinn- 
haupt, 1936. 262 pp. Rev. by Giinther, Joachim, Die Litera- 
tur, Xxxvuil, xii (Sept., 1936), 589; Metz, Rud., DLZ, tvm 
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Vail, Curtis C. D., Lessing’s Relation to English Language and 
Literature. New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. 
220 pp. (Influence of English authors on Lessing’s work in- 
vestigated and evaluated.) 

Valk, Melvin, “Die Entwicklung der deutschen Fussball- 
sprache.” JEGP, xxxtv (1935), 567-571. 

Vance, Willian Silas, “‘Carlyle in America before Sartor Resar- 
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Carlyle’s early work in introducing German thought into 
America.) 

Vowles, G. R.,““What do the Germans Read?” GQ, vim, iii (May, 
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(Oct., 1936), 611-612. 

Walz, John A., German Influence in American Education and Cul- 
ture. Philadelphia: Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 1936. 

Waples, Douglas, and Lasswell, Harold G., National Libraries 
and Foreign Scholarship. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1936. 152 pp. Rev. by House, Roy T., AGR, mI, ii 
(Dec., 1936), 53-54. 

Warfel, Harry R., ““Margaret Fuller and Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son.” PMLA, ut (June, 1935), 576-594. (References to 
Emerson’s knowledge of German language and literature.) 

Weber, C. A., Bristols Bedeutung fiir die englische Romantik und 
die deutsch-englischen Beziehungen. Halle: Niemeyer, 1935. 
304 pp. 

Wenzel, P., Germany and the Germans as Seen by English Novel- 
ists of the 19 and 20 Centuries. Bielefeld: 1932. 

Wernecke, Herbert H., Carols, Customs and Costumes around the 
World . . . Webster Groves, Mo.: the author, 1936. 

Wernecke, Herbert H., Christmas Songs and Weihnachts-lieder. 
Webster Groves, Mo.: the author, 1934. 32 pp. 

West, V. Royce, “Mark Twain and Germany.” AGR, 1, iv 
(June, 1936), 32-37. 

Williams, Stanley T., The Life of Washington Irving. 2 vols. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1935. xxi+551, 445 pp. 
(Attention to Irving’s German relationships.) Rev. by 
Pochmann, Henry A., AL, vim, ii (May, 1936), 117-123. 

Willoughby, Leonard Ashley, “‘Coleridge and His German Con- 
temporaries.”’ PEGS, n. s., x (1934), 43-62. 

Willoughby, Leonard Ashley, “‘Coleridge und Deutschland. Aus 

Englischen uebersetzt von K. W. Maurer.” GRM, xxiv, 

iii-iv (March-April, 1936), 112-127. 
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Willoughby, Leonard Ashley, “On Some German Affinities with 
the Oxford Movement.” MLR, xxrx, iv (Oct., 1934), 52-66. 

Willoughby, Leonard Ashley, “Schiller in England and Ger- 
many.” PEGS, n. s., x1 (1935), 1-19. 

Wilson, Arthur Herman, A History of the Philadelphia Theatre, 
1835-1855. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1935. xii+724 pp. Rev. by Robins, Edward, PMHB, trx, 
iii (July, 1935), 304-305. 

Winfield, Oscar Ahlenius, The Control of Lutheran Theological 
Education in America. Rock Island, Ill.: Augustana Book 
Concern, ¢. 1933. 232 pp. 

Winckler, Chr. Th. Fontane, “Archibald Douglas.” Sprechen 
und Singen, xxtv (1936), 29-36. 

Wissman, P., ‘“‘Carlyles Buch itiber Helden und Heldenverehrung 
im Dienste nationalpolitischer Schulung.” Zeitschrift fiir 
neusprachlichen Unterricht, xxxtv (1935), 302-310. 

Wittke, Carl, German Americans in the World War. Columbus, 
O.: Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, 1936. 
Noticed in AGR, 11, 2 (Dec., 1936), 54. 

“‘Wolzogen [Ernst von] in America.”’ Books Abroad, rx, i (Winter, 
1935), 29. 

Zeydel, Edwin H., “Ludwig Tieck as a Translator of English.” 
PMLA, 11, i (March, 1936), 221-242. 

Zollinger, James P., “John Augustus Sutter’s European Back- 
ground.” California Historical Society Quarterly, x1v (1935), 
28-46. 


II, PROJECTS—-RESEARCH IN PROGRESS—-UNPUBLISHED STUDIES 


Buffington, Albert F. (Harvard University), The Characteristic 
Features of Pennsylvania Phonology and Morphology. See 
MLA program, Richmond, Va., Dec. 29, 1936. 

Buffiington, Albert F. (Harvard University), A Grammatical and 
Linguistic Study of Pennsylvania German. Diss. in prep- 
aration. 

Eaton, John W. (University of Michigan), Some English In- 
fluences on 18-Century German Literature. See MLA pro- 
gram, Richmond, Va., Dec. 29, 1936. 

Elias, Otto (New York City), George Eliot’s Relation to German 
Civilization. See MLA program, Richmond, Va., Dec. 29, 
1936. 

Ewen, Frederic (Brooklyn College), William Hazlitt and Ger- 
man Literature. See MLA program, Richmond, Va., Dec. 
29, 1936. 

Frank, John B. (Vanderbilt University), Sidney Lanier’s Knowl- 
edge of German. See MLA program, Richmond, Va., Dec. 
29, 1936. 

Hess, Mrs. Mary Rice (Pennsylvania State College), Elsie Sing- 

master, M. A. thesis, 1929. Typewritten. 
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Klopp, Donald (Pennsylvania State College), M. A. Gruber— 
His Life and Pennsylvania-German Works. M. A. thesis in 
preparation. 

Kutz, Sara K. (Pennsylvania State College), A History and 
Index of “The Pennsylvania German Magazine.” M.A. 
thesis, 1935. Typewritten. 

Macklin, Thomas (University of Nebraska), Travel Literature 
of the Wisconsin Territory from the Beginnings to 1840. 
Diss. in preparation. 

McCuskey, Dorothy (Yale University), The Educational Philos- 
ophy and Practice of Bronson Alcott. 

Musser, Dorothy (Pennsylvania State College), The Life and 
Work of Thomas H. Harter. M.A. thesis, 1932. Typwritten. 

Penzl, Herbert (Rockford College), Der gegenwirtige Stand 
der Forschung iiber den pennsylvanisch-deutschen Dialekt. 
See MLA program, Richmond, Va., Dec. 29, 1936. 

Reichart, Walter A. (University of Michigan), Irving and Ger- 
many. 

Runyeon, Mildred (Pennsylvania State College), Pennsylvania- 
German in the Reading Adler, 1837-1857. M.A. thesis, 
1936. Typewritten. 

Smith, Herbert (University of Glasgow), A Comprehensive 
Bibliography of Goethe in England (in codperation with 
the English Goethe Society). 

Thompson, Lillian L. (Pennsylvania State College), A Critical 
Biography of Mrs. Helen R. Martin. M.A. thesis, 1935. 
Typewritten. 

Thorpe, Clarence D. (University of Michigan), Sublimity. See 
MLA program, Richmond, Va., Dec. 31, 1936. (Regarding 
Kant and Burke on sublimity in art.) 

Werner, William L. (Pennsylvania State College), The Revival 
of Interest in Pennsylvania-German. See MLA program, 
Richmond, Va., Dec. 29, 1936. The six theses listed under 
Hess, Klopp, Kutz, Musser, Runyeon, and Thompson were 
prepared under the direction of Professor Werner. Further 
research in Pennsylvania-German culture is projected at 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Whitmar, Anna (Ohio State University), Coleridge’s Influence 
on American Literary Thought before 1860. 


This bibliography was prepared by the following committee: 
Henry A. Pochmann, Chairman, Mississippi State College; 
Bayard Q. Morgan, Stanford University: Charles F. Harrold, 
Michigan State Normal College. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


THE GENESIS AND GROWTH OF ENGLIsH. By J. S. Armour. 
Oxford University Press. 1935. 189 pp. 


One reads this little book with considerable interest because 
of the large number of topics which it deals with. But one lays 
it aside with the conviction that it leaves much to be desired. 
The author has included subjects that should hardly find a place 
in an elementary linguistic work. On the other hand, scant 
attention is given to phonetics, although many phonetic ex- 
planations are attempted, most of which are quite vague. Thus, 
on page 85, the author says, in commenting on the Germanic 
Consonant Shift: “The phonetic explanation is that the new 
speakers used the glottis very greatly in articulation.” One 
wonders just what sort of idea this could convey either to a 
beginner or to a mature scholar. Again, many important sub- 
jects are dealt with quite inadequately; thus, on page 59, the 
question of ablaut is passed over in a few words. Following a 
brief comment about vowels in Semitic languages, this state- 
ment occurs: “In Indo-European the vowels are ‘used in the 
same manner. It is not the vowels which characterize the root, 
but the consonants and semi-vowels. The vowels indicate the 
inflexion.” 

The most serious defect of the book, however, lies in the 
large number of inaccuracies. One is somewhat amazed to find 
such so-called Gothic forms as, on page 120, tanthiz, fealljan; on 
page 121, fohan, seohan, sleahan, neahur, trewa, cnewa, fawu; 
on page 123, thisra, fristiz; or again, such Greek forms (in trans- 
literation) as on page 82, podem, odontem, and on page 80, podis. 

All in all, the book can hardly be recommended for use in 
American colleges. 

C. M. LotsPEIcu 
University of Cincinnati 


Die EINHEITLICHKEIT DES ORRMULUM. STUDIEN zUR TEXT- 
KRITIK, ZU DEN QUELLEN UND ZUR SPRACHLICHEN FORM VON 
OrRRMINS EVANGELIENBUCH. Von Heinrich C. Mathes. 
Heidelberg, 1933. (Germanische Bibliothek, Abt. 11, No. 36.) 
M. 70. 


It seems to be a common assumption that the writer of a 
review could have written a better book on the subject under 
discussion than the one he is reviewing. This is at times open to 
question, and the present reviewer would like to begin by avow- 
ing his humility if he ventures to express certain judgments 
which are at variance with those arrived at by Dr. Matthes in 
this painstaking and excellent work. 

Dr. Matthes begins his foreword by saying that the point 
of departure for his study was the “discovery” that the Preface 
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which follows the dedication and list of Latin texts in the manu- 
script of the Ormulum is not a part of the Introduction but an 
interpolation intended to be made in the Dedication between 
lines 156 and 157. This is somewhat unfortunate since it suggests 
a book written to support a theory, and, if the theory happens 
to be unconvincing, makes the reader suspicious of what fol- 
lows. Fortunately, however, the consequences are not so serious; 
the rest of the study does not depend upon the validity of this 
contention. For the contention does not really seem to be well 
founded. It is true that the Preface is immediately followed by 
the Introduction and there is no formal heading to mark the 
latter off from the former. But they have never been thought 
of, I think, as forming a unit. The Introduction belongs with 
the following text (as eo-spellings and other peculiarities show) 
and joins on nicely to it. It forms part of the first gathering of 
the body of the manuscript. The Preface on the other hand is, 
like the Dedication and list of Biblical texts that precede it, a 
late addition with e-spellings and other characteristics of Orm’s 
later practice. Dedication, Table of Contents, and Preface form 
the preliminary matter and are contained in a separate gather- 
ing without the Roman numeral by which the gatherings in 
the body of the book are designated. That it was added later is 
confirmed by Orm’s statement in the Dedication that he had, 
with divine help, brought his work to completion. The opening 
lines of the Preface 
piss boc is nemmnedd Orrmulum 
forrpi patt Orrm itt wrobhte... 


are appropriate as the beginning of a preface, but come with a 
strange abruptness if inserted between lines 156 and 157 of the 
Dedication. And in a manuscript which shows so much evidence 
of revision, even in matters of small detail, it would be surpris- 
ing if Orm should have left a proposed change of such impor- 
tance without any indication of his intention. Whether or not 
we accept Dr. Matthes’ hypothesis, however, we should be 
grateful that it was the means of leading him to his fruitful 
study of the text and the manuscript. 

The opening chapter is devoted to a bibliographical descrip- 
tion of the manuscript. The main object is to determine how 
much is missing at the end and what lacunae exist in the part 
preserved. The evidence on which both of these questions can 
be answered is fairly obvious and rather definite. At the end of 
the Dedication Orm lists the Latin texts treated and, as re- 
marked above, he clearly says that the work is finished. Matthes 
makes a good point of the difference between gospel texts (Nos. 
1—230) and texts drawn from the Acts of the Apostles (231-242) 
and holds that the latter did not form part of the original work. 
The whole poem probably filled either four or five volumes. At 
text 50 occurs the note “huc usque 1 Volumen.” Of the finished 
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work we have part of volume 1. But within the fragment that 
has been preserved there are lacunae. These can be recognized 
in several ways. Sometimes the thought is interrupted. More 
definite evidence is supplied by the fact that Arabic numerals 
designating columns of the text were added in the seventeenth 
century. Some losses have occurred since that was done. (About 
550 lines from the missing leaves have recently been found in 
an imperfect transcript of 1659; cf. LTLS, Nov. 14, 1936, p. 
928.) Finally the gatherings of the manuscript were designated 
by Roman numerals from I to rx by a contemporary hand, pos- 
sibly that of the author. The irregular gathering at the begin- 
ning, containing the Dedication, list of Latin texts, and Preface, 
is not included in this numeration. By reasonable calculation 
and inference Matthes concludes that the first seven gatherings 
contained six sheets (twelve folios) each and the last two had 
eight. The supplementary gathering at the beginning has had 
certain leaves cut out, possibly by the author. The stumps re- 
main. In all of this discussion the writer’s views are sensible and 
convincing. I cannot agree, however, that the last leaf of the 
opening gathering contained an earlier form of the dedication, 
which seems bibliographically unlikely. 

In his study of the various hands found in the manuscript, 
in which he has had the help of Dr. Craster, Matthes casts 
doubt upon the conclusion of White, Orm’s first editor, that the 
four hands distinguished by him are by different scribes. Al- 
though later (p. 230) favoring White’s view, he says (p. 19) that 
scribe B may very well be the same as scribe A, writing at a dif- 
ferent time and with other pen and ink. If this is true, the bulk 
of the manuscript is the work of one man and there is no reason 
to doubt that that man was Orm. Furthermore the short pas- 
sages which White attributed to a third hand and which Matthes 
further subdivides are not to be clearly distinguished from the 
other two hands, and the brief note (by scribe D) on col. 230 
is in a hand very like this third. So we come to the conclusion 
that there is nothing in the paleography to militate against the 
unity of the work if such unity is indicated by other evidence. 
With this opinion I am in full sympathy. I wish Dr. Matthes 
had not modified it later in his book. Of course, any opinion 
formed without the whole manuscript before one must be tenta- 
tive. There is a gradual change in the writing in the course of 
the work so that if one puts the first page and the last side by 
side he sees considerable difference between them. But the 
change is so gradual that there is no point at which one can say, 
Here we have a change of scribe. It is the same with hand B. 
Judging by the facsimiles that have been published in various 
places I cannot admit differences sufficient for attributing hands 
A and B to different persons, and the corrections attributed by 
White to hands C and D are negligible. 
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Another a on which Matthes lays emphasis is the ar- 
rangement of the gospel passages treated by Orm. It has gen- 
erally been taken for granted that the poet’s statement about 
his work was sufficient to describe his procedure: 


Icc hafe sammnedd o piss boc 
ba Goddspelless neh alle, 
patt sinndenn o pe messeboc 
Inn all pe ser att messe. 
¢ agg affterr pe Goddspell stannt 
patt tatt te Goddspell menepp, 
patt mann birrp spellenn to pe follc 
Off pessre sawle nede; 


The obvious inference from this statement is that the poet is 
following the missal and explaining the gospel narratives as they 
occur day by day through the year. But as a matter of fact this 
is not what he does. The modern missal diverges greatly from 
Orm’s arrangement and unless it can be assumed that Orm’s 
missal offered a distribution of texts different from that used in 
the church today we must conclude that Orm reassembled the 
texts according to a plan of his own. This plan was a chronologi- 
cal arrangement following closely the events in the life of Christ. 
Such a plan is followed not only in the portion of the poem which 
has been preserved, but appears in the list of Latin texts which 
were treated in the part now lost. The work is thus a life of 
Christ with homiletic interpolations. Apart from the homiletic 
expositions Matthes sees it also as essentially a gospel harmony. 
Orm nowhere hints at any such intention and it leaves the reader 
wondering how he meant his work to be conveyed to the folk. 
The humble priest eager to instruct his flock in the lesson of the 
day could not have been expected to hunt out the appropriate 
passage in the poem, and, moreover, Orm has at times supplied 
links which imply that his work was to be read consecutively. 
Into this question Matthes does not go. 

One of the longest sections of Dr. Matthes’ study is devoted 
to the question of Orm’s sources. He is careful to indicate that 
this part of the investigation is undertaken only for its bearing 
upon his main problem. This is—to use his own words—one of 
text criticism, to determine the form in which the Ormulum left 
its author’s hands and what features, if any, in the existing 
manuscript are due to some one other than Orm. Yet the dis- 
cussion of sources would seem to have impressed Dr. Matthes 
as one of his more significant contributions to our understanding 
of Orm’s work. It has been observed by previous investigators 
that Orm’s references to pe boc point at times to the Bible, at 
times to other sources. Dr. Matthes here makes a new sugges- 
tion. Briefly he holds that Orm’s homiletical interpretations 
explaining ‘‘patt tatt te Goddspell menepp”’ were based in large 
part upon a Biblia cum glossis, that is, a Biblical text accom- 
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panied by the Glossa Interlinearis of Anselm of Laon and the 
marginal commentary or Glossa Ordinaria of Walafrid Strabo. 
Such texts are known in both manuscript and early printed 
editions and would satisfactorily answer, Dr. Matthes holds, 
to “‘the book,” “‘the Latin book,” etc., that Orm so often refers 
to. Previous criticism has contented itself with citing occasional 
passages from the homilies of Bede and other commentators. 
Few students, I think, have considered such parallels (outside 
of Bede) of much value, except as indicating at times the re- 
moter sources of Orm’s ideas. Dr. Matthes rightly begins by re- 
jecting many of them. Taking due account of what we know of 
Orm, the probability that he belonged to a small religious house 
and that his resources were consequently limited, and bearing 
in mind that he nowhere shows the marks of an independent 
thinker or even of a first-rate intellect, we should be much more 
inclined to seek his source in missal and breviary, or in some 
convenient commentary, than to believe that he gathered from 
his own wide reading the interpretatons offered and wove them 
together into more or less pertinent explanations. Consequently 
any suggestion that is in line with this @ priori assumption de- 
serves consideration. 

Whether Dr. Matthes’ annotated Bible solves the problem 
is another matter. Space does not permit here the examination 
of the passage selected for demonstration, and on the whole I 
prefer to reserve judgment. Often the glosses offer a significant 
parallel. Often they do not. It is difficult to say how much of 
the simpler moralizing is Orm’s own. Some of it is possibly not 
beyond his powers, limited as they seem to have been. Unfor- 
tunately the short section chosen for the demonstration is not 
sufficient to represent Orm’s expositions in general, and the 
statement that a comparison of the rest of the work yields simi- 
lar results does not help much, since the passage examined leaves 
one uncertain. 

The uncertainty is not lessened as we proceed. Dr. Matthes 
seems to admit some qualifications to the view which he would 
like to hold. For example, he confesses to a doubt whether Orm 
had a whole Bible with glosses before him. Considerable search 
has led him rather to the conclusion that few libraries in the 
Middle Ages had more than a fragment, a few books with their 
glosses. In fact, he knows of no existing manuscript containing 
the whole glossed Bible, and for his study uses chiefly a printed 
edition of 1481. Again, on page 180 he makes a rather significant 
admission when he says it is important to know whether Orm’s 
Bible gloss was not more extensive than that which he has found 
and used. One objection that might be raised to his theory is 
that the glosses he cites are so brief, often furnishing but a mere 
hint of the idea elaborated by Orm. In spite of Orm’s tendency 
to labor an idea and to repeat himself shamelessly, if he had no 
more to lean on than the annotations in such a Biblia cum glossis 
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we must revise our estimate of his originality, indeed grant him 
at times considerable ability as an independent thinker. Some- 
times Orm’s homily (e.g. lines 6394 ff.) does not offer so close a 
parallel to the commentary in the glossed Bible as at other times, 
and in this case Matthes comes to the conclusion that the Biblia 
cum glossis used by Orm differed greatly from any he has seen. 

Whether or not Orm used parts of a Biblia cum glossis—and 
I think Matthes has at least made it probable that he knew the 
Glossa Ordinaria of Strabo, often found separately in the Middle 
Ages—it is clear that he had other sources as well. The exposi- 
tion of Luke 1 (lines 255-897) comes entirely, as Dr. Matthes 
says, from Bede’s commentary on Luke. The gloss at this point 
agrees in many cases with Bede, but Orm has a number of ideas 
which are found only in the commentary. Dr. Matthes’ views 
may be summed up by saying that Orm’s principal sources are 
Bede’s Luke commentary, some of the genuine homilies of Bede, 
and at least a part of a Bible provided with the Glossa Ordinaria 
and probably the Glossa Interlinearis and with an index of 
names. The last named work was frequently referred to in the 
original text and in several of the interpolations by the expres- 
sion pe boc, boc, haliz boc, etc. 

The latter part of the study is devoted to an examination of 
the corrections commonly ascribed to the B-corrector. Here he 
follows Holm! closely, correcting him in details, but generally 
confirming his results. These corrections are such in almost 
every case as an author might introduce in the earlier part of 
his work to make it conform to his later practice. Thus words 
ending in -nesse are changed to -le33¢ (modi3nesse > modi3le33¢) 
up to line 7524. After that forms in -/e33c occur regularly in the 
original text. Matthes goes further than Holm, and rightly in 
my opinion, in attributing these changes to the author himself. 
He thinks, however, that the hands A and B are those of differ- 
ent persons and suggests as the most plausible theory that Orm’s 
work was written out by a secretary and corrected by the author 
(pp. 230-231). With the former of these views I cannot agree. 
But even if accepted, they would mean that author and B-cor- 
rector are one person. We should simply not have an autograph 
manuscript. 

Dr. Matthes has given us a monograph of the first impor- 
tance. Perhaps the most sincere compliment that can be paid 
to him is to say that he has led one reviewer to a more complete 
belief in the Einheitlichkeit of the Ormulum than he himself has 


avowed. 
ALBERT C. BauGH 


University of Pennsylvania 


1 Sigurd Holm, Corrections and Additions in the Ormulum Manuscript. 
Uppsala, 1922. 
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CHAUCER: THE PARDONER’S TALE. Edited by Carleton Brown. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1935. 


“To handle a work of art in the spirit of pedantry is an 
impertinence, if not a desecration. And no author less deserves 
to suffer the indignity than Chaucer.” Following upon these 
emphatic words in Professor Brown’s Preface, is an edition of 
the Pardoner’s Tale along familiar and conventional lines. There 
is the Introduction with its old information about analogues to 
the story and its new conjecture; then, the summary Life, the 
select bibliography, the Notes and the elementary information 
about Chaucer’s language and metre. Now that we have at 
length Professor Robinson’s Complete Works of Chaucer, which 
without fear of pedantry, impertinence, desecration, or indignity 
has digested for our embarrassment and delight the vast accu- 
mulation of Chaucerian scholia, teachers of the poet need less 
than they did such an edition as Professor Brown has here 
prepared. 

Given the purpose and the limits of the edition, one has a 
right to expect here accuracy of statement and avoidance of 
what is conjectural, and it should be said at onée that our 
justifiable expectations are with few exceptions not disap- 
pointed. One exception is the very dubious hypothesis that the 
Pardoner’s so-called sermon with a different exemplum was 
originally assigned to the Parson. Support for this conjecture 
Professor Brown finds in the loose connection between the Par- 
doner’s “‘sermon” and his text, and in the blind reference of 
1. 333 to “Thise ryotoures three, of which I telle.” Originally, 
the Parson’s sermon, with its emphasis on blasphemy and its 
hypothetical exemplum of the bleeding stranger (Brown might 
have quoted in this connection, ‘‘And Cristes blessed body they 
to-tere”) would have followed, it is suggested, the introduction 
of the priest after The Man of Law’s Tale, where, in dialogue 
with the Host, he is shocked by Harry Bailly’s profanity. The 
interruption at this point by Squire, Summoner, or Shipman “has 
every indication,” says Brown, “of being an alteration of Chau- 
cer’s original plan. Otherwise, why should he have introduced 
the Parson at all at this point?” The answer is, of course, for 
dramatic effect, Chaucer repeating a trick employed at the close 
of The Knight’s Tale. The discursive sermon and confession is 
in character, particularly after the draught of corny ale, and 
the blind reference at 1. 333 is only one of those slight failures 
in adjustment of which there are several other familiar ex- 
amples in the Canterbury Tales. 

Professor Brown’s editing, as was to be expected, is almost 
always accurate. Only a few minor corrections need be made. 
The Summoner does not “interrupt” the Wife of Bath’s Pro- 
logue (p. vii) but quarrels with the Friar after the Prologue is 
completed. At 405 ff. the context makes it impossible for us to 
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gloss cheste as coffin (p. 38): the old man would exchange his 
cheste for a shroud. At 1. 334 pryme probably means pryme large 
or 9 A.M. rather than 6 a.m. A common modern pronunciation 
of the vowel of launch, vaunt is 9 not the 4 into which the French 
au developed in late Middle English (p. 42). Having been told 
that long u, pronounced as in rude, is always spelt ou (ow) ac- 
cording to an old French practise, one is left without an explana- 
tion of the « in such French words as fortune (1. 451). Finally, 
inverted stress in the first foot of 1. 365 might give a more effec- 


tive reading than one gets by stressing the weak it (p. 49). 
H.S.V.J. 


THE SEVEN SAGES OF RoME (SOUTHERN VERSION). Edited from 
the Mss. by Karl Brunner, Ph.D., Professor of English 
Language and Literature, University of Innsbruck, Austria. 
London: Published for The Early English Text Society by 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1933. 


The English versions of The Seven Sages of Rome, with the 
exception of the inaccessible Asloan manuscript, were first 
thoroughly investigated by Killis Campbell in his Johns Hop- 
kins dissertation of 1898, though the subject had been studied 
profitably as early as 1885 by P. Petras in his Uber die mittel- 
englischen Fassungen der Sage von den Sieben Weisen Meistern. 
The two scholars agreed in thinking that the same French ver- 
sion was the source of all those in Middle English, but whereas 
the German scholar argued that the latter were derived inde- 
pendently from their common original, Campbell’s filiation, 
while deriving no manuscript from any other, allowed for a 
number of intermediaries leading back to a single ME parent 
version. This conclusion, now generally accepted, Brunner, with 
minor reservations, likewise approves. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that in his judgment the similarities between Cambridge 
D and the Y-group of manuscripts do not clearly justify the 
assumption of a parent x and he would trace the puzzling irregu- 
larities of the first part of F to a redactor’s attempt to supply 
from memory the deficiencies of his original. Campbell’s view, 
not fully presented in Brunner’s Introduction, is thus stated at 
p. 1 of his Albion series edition of The Seven Sages:—‘‘The most 
plausible theory is that the redactor of F had before him a 
complete manuscript, which for some reason—possibly to con- 
ceal his source—he arbitrarily altered for the first eleven stories, 
and then, growing weary of his task, reproduced, for the rest, 
practically what he found.” This explanation, whether or no the 
more plausible, is at least simpler than Brunner’s. 

However, this is a minor and conjectural matter. The chief 
importance of Brunner’s work is that it makes possible a ready 
comparison of the southern version, in its several forms, with 
the Northern texts in Campbell’s edition and Cambridge D in 
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Wright’s Percy Society volume. All that is needed now for com- 
plete satisfaction is an edition of Asloan, still inaccessible, so 
far as the reviewer knows, in Malahide Castle. It should be 
added that Brunner went beyond Campbell’s work in collating 
independently most of the manuscripts of the French original, 
instead of relying solely upon the investigations of Plomp 
(spelled also Plomb and Pomp in Brunner’s Introduction). Fur- 
thermore, the section on Language is a judicious treatment of a 
difficult subject in the light of recent research, and the Notes 
contain much illuminating comment on the textual variants 
from the basic Auchinleck manuscript. An Appendix, presenting 
a reprint of the debatable portion of Cambridge F, and a good 
glossary completes this admirable edition of a very interesting 
monument of Middle English literature. 
H.S.V.J. 


A STUDY OF THE THEMES OF THE RESURRECTION IN THE MEDI- 
AEVAL FRENCH Drama. By Jean Gray Wright. Bryn Mawr, 
1935. 149 pp. 


The purpose of this study is to discover, as far‘as possible, 
the material used in the Resurrection scenes of the Old French 
Passion plays. In doing this the author, as she states, has tried 
to indicate the probable theological sources underlying the vari- 
ous themes, to cite any non-dramatic parallels that exist, to 
note the peculiarities of development characterizing each play, 

‘and whenever possible, to establish from these facts the relations 
existing among the plays themselves. The study is a good piece 
of work. As might be expected from its nature, it yields more of 
observations than of generalizations, more of interesting details 
than of new points of view. 

The author confines herself quite closely to her narrower 
field, the Old French plays, although she does mention similari- 
ties to the English and Cornish drama and occasionally to the 
German plays, especially, for some reason, to the Donaueschin- 
gen play. For some aspects of the study this limitation seems all 
right but for others a broader survey would be more satisfactory. 
For example, in the discussion of the giving of names to the 
sepulchre guards (p. 64) it would be interesting and, it seems to 
me, relevant to give some of the facts about German plays, in- 
cluding the occasional giving of names to the swords of the 
guards, and it would certainly be relevant to mention that as 
early as the fourteenth century in Italy in the Latin fragment 
of Sulmona one of the guards bears the rather distinctly French 

name of Tristan. Even if the author’s purpose did not seem to 

her to call for such a broad survey for the later period, yet 
all the early plays, that is, those of the thirteenth century, 
ought surely to have been included. In the early Latin Easter 
plays there was doubtless interinfluence between France and 
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Germany, as Wilhelm Meyer has undertaken to show in his 
study of the merchant-scene. The inclusion of the Latin Easter 
plays of Klosterneuburg and Benediktbeuern and the Latin- 
German passion play of Benediktbeuern (for the Longinus 
scene) would require modification of some statements. The re- 
viewer does not wish to attach too much importance to the criti- 
cism concerning scope, but it does seem to him to be the chief 
shortcoming in an excellent doctoral dissertation. 
Nett C. Brooks 
University of Illinois 


THE REAL WAR OF THE THEATERS. SHAKESPEARE’S FELLOWS 
IN RIVALRY WITH THE ADMIRAL’S MEN, 1594-1603. REPER- 
TORIES, DEVICES, AND Typres. By Robert Boies Sharpe. 
Heath, 1935 (Modern Language Association Monograph), 
pp. viii+ 260. 

This is a gallant attempt to do something very decidedly 
worth doing. Professor Harrison has attempted to give us the 
gossip background for Shakspere’s plays. Professor Sisson has 
concerned himself more with the interactions of authors and 
audiences at the different houses as throwing light upon the 
literary movements of the time. These are attempts to correlate 
literature with life, instead of explaining literature as a conflict 
of abstract principles. After all, principles do not conflict; men 
who hold principles do. So theories are likely to take turns which 
are inexplicable without a knowledge of the very human beings 
who hold them. 

It isin these human beings and the reasons for their theories 
that Professor Sharpe’s interest lies. He proposes “‘a chronologi- 
cal survey of the theatrical events of Queen Elizabeth’s last 
decade, the first study to take up systematicallyjseason by season 
those complex interrelationships among happenings in the na- 
tion and on the stage which so intensely concern us in studying 
the rivalry between Shakespeare’s fellows and the other chief 
London company, the Admiral’s men. I have considered each 
court season by itself in order to bring out the fluctuations of 
stage vogue and royal favor. The chronological method should 
make it possible for the reader to see with some clearness the 
differing literary policies of the companies and their causes in 
differences of patronage and audience. The most important 
patrons of dramatic companies, the Admiral, Worcester, and 
the two Hunsdons, as well as the two Cobhams for their relation 
to the drama through the Chamberlainship, are here for the 
first time traced through this crucial decade in their political 
and personal relationships to each other and to the dominant 
factions of Essex and the Cecils. .. . 

“The working out of the study has forced me to hazard some 
definition, not too dogmatic, I trust, of Shakespeare’s politics— 
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not as the private citizen, whose opinions may always remain 
mysterious, but as the chief play-writing member of a close 
coéperative producing group which wore the livery of a place- 
holding noble.” 

Such an attempt faces fundamental difficulties at every 
stage. For neither the chronology of the plays involved, nor the 
chronology and ramifications of the different stages of the rivalry 
between the Essex and Cecil factions has as yet te established 
with any considerable definiteness. And when we get to Shak- 
spere himself, the objective of all this, not even the chronology 
of his plays for the period is without considerable controversy. 
Thus the state of our present knowledge calls for extreme cau- 
tion in handling the evidence. For the greater part of the evi- 
dence must consist in matching the patterns in Shakspere 
with those in contemporary life; that is, it must deal with paral- 
lels and must be subject to all the hazards incident to dealing 
with parallels. Now every parallel, however trivial, has some 
evidential value. By means of these accumulated parallels of 
numerous sorts we are steadily and surely proving that Shak- 
spere was an Elizabethan. We may even yet prove that he was a 
human being, not merely an assemblage of systematically cata- 
logued facts. On that laudable but difficult goal, Professor 
Sharpe fixes his eyes. 

Professor Sharpe begins with the origins of the rivalry be- 
tween the two companies in 1594-95. Here all the difficulties 
muster in full force. For nearly all the evidence must be derived 
from plays. From this period we have many titles, but compara- 
tively few surviving plays; and of neither class has the owner- 
ship ever been properly determined, chiefly from failure to 
understand the business processes underlying Henslowe’s Diary. 
Until this problem of ownership has been correctly determined, 
it will not be possible to determine the questions depending upon 
it. So Professor Sharpe is frequently obliged to make such an 
honest statement as this, “This play appears to give us our 
first example of competition between the playwrights of the 
rival companies; the difficulty is that we are not sure A Knack 
to Know a Knave was ever played by Shakespeare’s group after 
it came under the patronage of the Chamberlain.”” Many graver 
difficulties in other connections are unsuspected by Professor 
Sharpe, since he is content to follow eclectically the opinions of 
the best authorities. 

Besides the difficulties arising from ownership, there are 
others caused by the fact that Professor Sharpe fixes his eyes 
rather too intently upon the two companies as if they were the 
only companies or were immune to influence save from each 
other. Thus all parallels tend to become influences. But even 
so, love’s labor is not lost. For, at least, these parallels show 
persistent themes in the drama, and that too is useful. Inci- 
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dentally, Professor Sharpe’s literature is throughout better than 
his politics. Further, Shakspere is represented as the cynosure 
of all eyes from the beginning; and like most of us, Professor 
Sharpe thinks there was nothing too good for Shakspere; but 
how many of Shakspere’s contemporaries were in 1594—or 
even in 1604—of that opinion is a decidedly different question. 
There is a great deal of “Shakspere personally” here. If we 
add an oversensitiveness to political allusion in the plays, we 
have said the worst, and may turn to some of the real accom- 
plishments of the work. 

In tracing the events of 1595-97, Professor Sharpe makes 
the interesting discovery that the dispute of Hotspur and Glen- 
dower over the turning of silver-winding Trent in J Henry IV 
is not an invention of Shakspere’s, but is based upon an actual 
and violent contention through the first half of the ‘nineties 
between Gilbert Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, and Sir Thomas 
Stanhope of Shelford. Finding that Southampton had friends 
on both sides of the affair, Professor Sharpe takes this for the 
reason of “the impartial, conciliatory character of the reference 
to the weir affair in Shakespeare’s play.” The reviewer sees 
the habitual Shakspere here and no political significance in 
this clear instance of a contemporary event; the reader will do 
as he may. 

It is instructive to see also how Shakspere’s addition to 
history passed on into another play—and on Professor Sharpe’s 
own statement this play belonged to the company which might 
have been expected to disapprove. Neither the facts nor the 
inferences in this known instance support a theory of consistent, 
insistent, and detailed political propaganda by the companies. 
Professor Sharpe concludes on a fairly correct note, “Shake- 
speare’s allusion to the diversion of the Trent, then, was of the 
non-malicious type which, merely in passing and without the 
slightest distortion of dramatic characterization, touches the 
spark of delighted recognition to a great mass of an audience’s 
current interests in striking personalities and scandalous do- 
ings.”” But it seems that the imitating dramatist failed to get 
his scandalized thrill; he evidently took this addition for “gospel 
history.’ Shakspere saw a chance in contemporary events to 
add an effective touch to past history. He added it, and his addi- 
tion has approved itself. Nothing else really much matters. 

It is hard to see why Professor Sharpe overlooks the signifi- 
cance of another fact to which he alludes. The suspicions con- 
cerning the designs of Essex in connection with the crown did 
not arise shortly before 1601, but began at least as early as 
1595, when Doleman dedicated his book to Essex. This fact, 
alluded to by Professor Sharpe and known to the reviewer for 
many years, throws succeeding events into a rather different 
perspective so far as they affect Shakspere, but the subject 
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cannot be treated here. Yet it may be noted that Shakspere 
was writing Richard II, which was to play its part in the events 
of 1601, just at the time Doleman was arousing suspicions of 
Essex in 1595, and the structure of Shakspere’s play shows 
what care he took not to condone the deposing of a king. If 
Shakspere was not good, at least he was very careful. 

At numerous vital points Professor Sharpe himself finds 
weak the hypothesis of persistent political propaganda in the 
plays of Shakspere and his contemporaries. Of Shakspere he 
remarks, ‘“‘One cannot help feeling that as an individual and as 
2 poet he cared very little indeed what noble names he sounded 
in his roll call of Agincourt, so long as they sounded well.” Of 
allegory, ““The wavering nature of Elizabethan allegory, the 
great freedom it allowed itself to change from one identification 
to another, are well shown in these excerpts, where Essex is now 
Marcellus, now Scipio, now Fabius, now Hannibal; and Car- 
thage stands sometimes for Spain, sometimes for London. But 
it becomes clear also, I think, that it was difficult for Shake- 
speare’s contemporaries to see a play on the Punic Wars without 
thinking of Essex’s affairs abroad and at home.”* Professor 
Sharpe is puzzled too to find Shakspere’s company predominant 
at court when the Essex faction was in disgrace. Such facts 
demand exceeding caution in accepting any theory of consistent 
and sustained propaganda. 

But it is clear from the facts assembled by Professor Sharpe 
that there were certain distinctive tendencies both literary and 
political within the two companies. These men were human 
beings and reflected surrounding humanity. Shakspere’s reflec- 
tion of the Trent affair is alone worth all the labor Professor 
Sharpe has expended in gathering these materials—or that the 
reader will expend in trying to evaluate them. While this is a 
first study of the problem, and while perhaps most of its con- 
clusions are highly controversial, yet the Modern Language 
Association has done well to make the study available. 


University of Illinois T, W. BaLpwin 


Tue Text OF SHAKESPEARE’S Lear. By B. A. P. Van Dam 
(Materials for the Study of the Old English Drama, New 
Series, Vol. x). Louvain: Librairie Universitaire, 1935. 


The textual history of King Lear has long remained one of 
the most baffling problems connected with Shakespeare. Three 
early texts exist: those of the “‘Pide Bull Quarto” of 1608, of a 
second Quarto, issued by Jaggard in 1619, and of the Folio of 
1623. Of these three the second is generally discredited as a 
poor reprint of the Pide Bull, and as falsely dated 1608 to de- 
ceive the unwary. Ever since 1879, when Alexander Schmidt 
compared in some detail the First Quarto version with that of 
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the Folio, the orthodox opinion has been to regard the Pide 
Bull Quarto asa reported playhouse text of little genuine author- 
ity. Recently Dr. Madeleine Doran in a Stanford dissertation, 
after submitting all the evidence to re-examination, reached 
conclusions more favorable to the First Quarto, which she be- 
lieves to have been printed from Shakespeare’s own manuscript 
and to have been revised by him in the form preserved by the 
Folio. Professor Van Dam, the eminent Dutch scholar who has 
elucidated so many textual problems of the Elizabethan drama, 
follows Dr. Doran but goes further. He thinks that the Pide 
Bull Quarto was printed from a prompt book practically identi- 
cal with Shakespeare’s holograph, but that the revisions in the 
Folio text originated with a compositor, not with the author. 

These judgments Van Dam supports by weighing all the 
arguments, especially those of Schmidt and Miss Doran, and 
then minutely analyzing verbal differences in the various texts. 
The exposition is quite clear. Characteristically, the venerable 
investigator contends for readings befitting the strict rules of 
prosody, and so clips syllables and omits words in accord with 
presumed Elizabethan usage to make the pentameter perfect. 
The result is almost always favorable to Quarto readings, though 
he readily recognizes the superior alignment of the Folio text, 
assigning credit to the intelligent compositor. A final chapter 
gives the opening scene of the play and part of the second scene 
as Van Dam reads them, followed by an Appendix containing 
a vigorous attack on Dr. W. W. Greg’s recent commentary 
upon Miss Doran’s monograph. 

It is scarcely possible or wise to accept all Professor Van 
Dam’s readings at their face value. Proposed emendations of 
the approved text are too thoroughgoing and too utterly con- 
sistent with a yet unproved theory to justify every one. For 
example, certain repetitions which Van Dam wouid discard 
from the First Scene have a distinct bearing on the character 
portrayal of both Lear and Cordelia, and they seem to accord 
with Shakespeare’s habit of making his meaning doubly clear. 
But the preferred readings are frequently better than those of 
the Folio, and the general effect of the author’s suggestions will 
be to shed light rather than to darken counsel. American Shake- 
spearean scholars will be pleased to note the dedication to Here- 
ward T. Price as well as the respect shown for the painstaking 


work of Miss Doran. 
RoBERT ADGER LAW 


The University of Texas 


Str WALTER RALEGH, LAsT OF THE ELIZABETHANS. By Edward 
Thompson. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936, Pp. 
xii+ 416. 


“There have been greater Englishmen than Ralegh,” writes 
Mr. Thompson in his preface, ‘“‘but none so variously capable.” 
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Sir Walter was, he continues, historian, poet, philosopher, 
writer on naval affairs, courtier, statesman, soldier, admiral, 
privateer, shipbuilder, patriot, chemist, colonizer, empire 
builder, Member of Parliament, administrator, patron of au- 
thors and scientists and unpopular thinkers, intriguer, martyr 
(p.v.). To make the record more nearly complete, one may add 
, that he promoted the consumption of tobacco in England and 
| the cultivation of the potato in Ireland; truly an abundant 
life! 

All these capacities, activities, and achievements Mr. 
Thompson discusses with all the fullness of detail that the limits 


of his volume allows. He is able to explain nearly all of Raleigh’s 
, many failures and successfully defends him against the more 
. serious indictments that have been brought against him, a no- 


table exception being the charge of cruelty in Ireland: “‘it is 
horrible to remember Ralegh in Ireland; it is horrible to remem- 
. ber any Elizabethan in Ireland” (p. 393). 

f Mention is made of the well-known episode of the cloak, 
’ and one notes with interest that the author accepts the story as 
; genuine. He is also inclined to believe that Sir Walter’s excur- 
: sion into the field of medicine (in his Tower days) was-not mere 
quackery. His “balsam of Guiana” had great vogue among the 





: aristocracy, the Queen (King James’ consort) being particularly 
e impressed with its virtues. ‘My own belief,”’ writes the author, 
“is that his cordial was largely quinine, brought by him from 
y 2 and that the Queen’s sickness was mainly malarial” 
p. 239). 
" Though Mr. Thompson’s statements are usually quite posi- 
f tive, on some questions he leaves the reader in perplexing doubt. 
“ Was Raleigh involved in the plot against Essex? We cannot be 
r sure. At least he seems to have done very little to save the 
q foolish lord from the headsman. However, one who had dared to 
rT say to Elizabeth’s face that “her condition was [sic] as crooked 
d as her carcass’ (p. 158) was probably beyond help. 
7 To the literary side of Raleigh’s career the author devotes 
if two chapters, one to Sir Walter as a “poet and friend of poets,” 
ll and one to the History of the World. Of the courtier-poet he 
“ writes: “In youth Ralegh wrote verses better than all but a 
> few of the Elizabethans, and with full share of the charm that 
g clings to even the poorest verses of the time, making posterity 
unduly kind to them. But later in life he moved away from 
poetry and his verse . . . became occasional” (p. 72). 


For the History, too, Mr. Thompson has high praise. Since 
a denizen of the Tower was not exactly a free agent, Sir Walter 


d had to depend on friends to provide materials; but the actual 
p- writing was done by the prisoner himself. Two, possibly three, 

volumes were planned but only one was published. King James, 
Ps who suspected that Raleigh had caricatured him in his narra- 


” tive wished to have the book suppressed. “‘Suppression, however, 
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was not carried through. Delight was too instantaneous.” 
“When all is said, it was by its style, so laden with music and 
solemn reflection, that the book won such acceptance, and most 
of all from the few who have been Ralegh’s peers. His influence 
on Milton’s style has never been considered; it is greater, I 
believe, than that of any other English prose writer’ (p. 256). 

Evidence to support this claim he finds in certain “‘particu- 
larities which reappear in Paradise Lost... . But the real proof 
lies in the cadence, the mingling of imagination and of personal 
pathos.” 

Some of Mr. Thompson’s observations on his hero’s contem- 
poraries are highly interesting and worth quoting. One or two 
passages will have to suffice. ““The Elizabethans were a genera- 
tion highly developed imaginatively—capable of high and deep 
speculation, of moments of magnanimity and sudden radiances 
of self-giving. But their personal relationships were shot through 
with treachery (p. 170). 

“Elizabeth and her servants were both alike innocent of 
ethics; ruthless often, liars always (but by degrees not so “al- 
ways’). But they were at least resolute to keep out of their 
country the desolation of cruelty which the Continent miscalled 
‘religion,’ and they were working out some kind of ideals which 
later on would take even ethical shape (p. 42).” 

Of all this the life and death of Sir Walter Raleigh provide 


ample illustration. 


LAURENCE M. LARSON 
University of Illinois 


ANCIENTS AND Moperns: A StuDy OF THE BACKGROUND OF THE 
BATTLE OF THE Books. By Richard Foster Jones. St. Louis. 
1936. 24.5 cm., pp. xii+358. Washington University Studies, 
N.S., Language and Literature, No. 6. 

The average reader knows The Battle of the Books as the 
sprightly skit, in the manner of The Battle of the Frogs and Mice, 
in which Swift neatly disposed of the moderns. If he happens 
to be well read in the seventeenth century, he remembers the 
now forgotten essay by Sir William Temple, An Essay upon the 
Ancient and Modern Learning, 1692, championing the cause of 
the ancients; Wotton’s spirited reply, Reflections upon Ancient 
and Modern Learning, 1694, defending the Royal Society and the 
moderns; Temple’s rejoinder, Some Thoughts on Reviewing the 
Essay of Ancient and Modern Learning, published posthumously 
some years after 1699, which was reenforced by Swift’s spirited 
mock-epic of 1697-99, followed by his Tale of a Tub, published 
with the Battle in 1704. 

But these were only the last scattering and ineffective shots! 


1 Well summed up by W. D. Taylor in his Jonathan Swift: a Critical Essay 
(London, Peter Davies, 1933), pp. 27-42. 
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of a war which had been going on for more than a century. For 
one viewing the conflict from the safe distance of a quarter of a 
millennium, it is easy to say that there were a good many futile 
and random shots; a good many duds; a vast deal of prejudice 
and fanaticism on both sides; a considerable (literary) mortality. 
But one hastens to add, would that every war might have such 
beneficent results! For out of the conflict, after the noise had 
died away and the smoke had faded into the blue, there was 
evidence of a far clearer notion of the merits and defects of the 
ancient writers; and there had emerged the beginnings of modern 
science. 

Professor Jones now follows up his valuable paper on The 
Background of The Battle of the Books (Washington University 
Studies, April, 1920, Humanistic Series vi, 2, 99-162) with a 
much fuller study of the earlier history of the controversy. 

It was natural that the Renaissance should worship the 
ancients and inevitable that Aristotle should continue to domi- 
nate over theology and hence over science. It was perhaps not 
to be wondered at that a student should be expelled from Oxford 
for attacking the Stagirite (Jones should have given, if possibie, 
p. 4, the name of the fortunate youth and the authority for the 
statement). But from that memorable day in 1525 or there- 
abouts when Paracelsus at Basel somewhat melodramatically 
burned his Galen and turned his hearers to the direct study of 
nature, the doom of Aristotle’s sway was sealed. In England the 
gauntlet was thrown down by Thomas Digges, who in 1576 de- 
fended the Copernican theory, attacked the authority of Aris- 
totle, and gave evidence of having himself employed the experi- 
mental method. Robert Norman, sailor and maker of mathe- 
matical instruments, published his work on the loadstone or 
magnet in 1581, and nineteen years later appeared Gilbert’s 
epoch-making work on the same subject, embodying researches 
which he had carried on for eighteen years. Thus by the end of 
the sixteenth century, while Bacon was still a busy Q.C., five 
years before the appearance of The Advancement of Learning and 
twenty years before the Novum Organon was published, the 
modern scientific method had its English practitioners and 
Peripateticism had begun to be challenged. 

During the first forty years of the seventeenth century, the 
progress of this movement was slow but certain. With the rise 
of the Puritan party, however, the scientific movement, with 
its anti-authoritarian bias and its close connection with the 
cause of reform, became accelerated. By the middle of the cen- 
tury Bacon had come to stand out as the apostle of experimental 
observation and “‘the advancement of learning and piety” be- 
came the slogan of the Puritan party. The Puritans were the 
strongest supporters of the new movement. 

Of the many writers whom Jones quotes or summarizes, per- 
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haps Glanvill stands out as most typical of the new hostility 
to Aristotle and of the new scientific skepticism in method. Aris- 
totle, he held, had led to no inventions, whereas the great in- 
ventions prompted by the new science had already altered the 
face of things. It may be questioned, however, if Arnold, in the 
quotation from The Scholar Gypsy, connected “this strange dis- 
ease of modern life” with the progress of science (pp. 150 f.). 
The sick hurry, the divided aims, the o’ertaxed heads, the pal- 
sied hearts of Arnold’s time were, it seemed to the present writer 
at least, rather different matters from the achievements or the 
failures of science—unless one insists on connecting with 
scientific progress the practical inventions which produced the 
Industrial Revolution. It seems probable that Arnold was think- 
ing rather of Dissent, the squirrel cage of vicious politics, the 
blare and foolishness of life in great cities, and the futility of 
modern wars. 

At the middle of the century two men stand out as typical 
of contemporary tendencies: Hartlib, with his immense organiz- 
ing ability and his interest in improving agriculture, in develop- 
ing a society for the advancement of useful learning, and in 
creating a great bureau of agencies and exchanges; and Boyle, 
the father of chemistry, the promoter of medical science, and 
the discoverer of the law of gaseous elasticity. It was the spirit 
of Boyle, as it found expression in the work of such men as 
Wallis, Wilkins, Petty, and Willis that led to the formation of 
the Royal Society. As early at least as 1645 a group of these 
men began to meet weekly in Jonathan Goddard’s rooms in 
Wood Street, London, to conduct and study experiments. Three 
years later a similar group began to carry on at Oxford. The 
Londoners were disbanded from 1558 to 1560 when Gresham 
College became the abode of soldiers; but the Oxford branch 
seems to have met well-nigh continuously until the permanent 
organization of the Royal Society was effected on November 28, 
1660. With the return of the Stuarts it was found expedient to 
uncouple learning and piety and to lay less outward stress on 
the humane purposes of experimental activities. In other words, 
the Puritans as such appeared much less prominently; whise 
Sprat in his History of the Royal Society expressly demonstrates 
that the experimental philosophy is not injurious to the church 
or the nation as a whole, nor will it prove a real enemy of the 
old talkative arts. 

But while the experimentalists now assumed the offensive, 
the battle was not yet won. If Aristotle’s thought, as some 
scientists contended, was hostile to Christianity, far more hos- 
tile, it was contended by Meric Casaubon, Stubbe, Temple, 
and others, were the materialistic and atheistic tendencies of 
the experimental scientists. Thus the battle-front came to be 
virtually that of our own time: humanistic Christian culture vs. 
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utilitarian and mechanistic science. In the literary world human- 
ism won; outside, the forces represented by experimental science. 
Puritanism on the secular side had paved the way for romanti- 
cism and democracy. 

It is a fascinating story which Jones tells, and tells well. It 
is a great pity, however, that he did not separate his bibliog- 
raphy from his great body of notes (72 pages) and add an index. 
The reviewer, moreover, cannot always accept his grammar 
“Neither Bacon nor Bruno find a mention in his works” (p. 72); 
“we would expect” (pp. 71, 79). Magdalen (p. 185) is misspelled. 
But the work as a whole is well balanced and has great merit. 


Crark S. NorTHUP 
Cornell University 


THE SOURCES OF THE Faust TRADITION FROM SIMON Macus 
TO Lesstnc. By P. M. Palmer and R. P. More. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1936. viii+ 300. $3.50. 


The purpose of this work, the authors state, is to bring to- 
gether such original materials concerning the growth and devel- 
opment of the Faust legend as are difficult, if not impossible, 
of access. Furthermore, the fact is taken into account that our 
modern student so frequently knows “little Latin and less 
Greek.” Accordingly there are given translations of treatments 
of the legends of Simon Magus, St. Justina, and Theophilus as 
forerunners of Faust. The omission of some of these versions, 
however, would have detracted nothing from the book. The 
chapter on the historical Faust brings primary and secondary 
source materials from the sixteenth century. The scene then 
shifts to England with a careful, critical edition of the English | 
Faust Book of 1592, a loose translation of the Spies’ Faustbuch. 
The German thread is resumed with notices of stage presenta- 
tions, and the Ulm Puppet Play in the original. The concluding 
chapter contains the various scenarios and résumés of Lessing’s 
Faust, practically all of which are readily available in any of 
the standard Lessing editions. Their inclusion is accordingly not 
in keeping with the stated intent of the editors. 

Only one misprint was noted, renied for denied (p. 76); 
Merzen (p. 235, n. 25) is brewed in March but not necessarily 
consumed during that month; and, lastly, the word undoubt- 
ably (p. 133) is not in good usage, to say the least! 

It must be mentioned that the authors have fulfilled their 
purpose well. Not since the publication of Calvin Thomas’school 
edition of Goethe’s Faust has there appeared such a valuable aid 
to the student of this subject. It should be accorded a warm re- 
ception on every Goethe reserve shelf. 
Curtis C. D. VAIL 


The University of Buffalo 
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JOHNSON AND ENGLISH POETRY BEFORE 1660. By W. B. C. 
Watkins. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1936. 


This little study of Johnson’s knowledge of early English 
poetry, as it is revealed in his writings and recorded sayings 
but especially in his Dictionary, is an excellent piece of humane 
scholarship. Dr. Watkins’s sense of human values and power of 
nice discrimination, which he shares with the subject of his 
study, make it a model for this sort of investigation. At the 
start he analyses the traits of Johnson’s character which affected 
especially his unexpected and casual comments, i.e., his dislike 
of imitation and exaggeration and his obstinacy in the face of 
attack. He is then able to distinguish his reasoned critical theory 
without denying his violent prejudices. Examining the extent of 
Johnson’s knowledge of the literature in question, he shows that 
it was greater and more appreciative than is commonly supposed 
and discovers tastes with which he is not usually credited, e.g., 
for Donne’s love lyrics, Chapman’s Homer, Drayton’s fairy 
poem, Thomas Tusser, and Spenser’s poetry though not his 
imitators. Tracing its probable sources, he follows at times a 
thread of friendship and the exchange of encouragement and 
scholarly information. But this is excluded from an index limited 
to “authors and titles before 1660.” 

The scientific scholar might complain also of Dr. Watkins’s 
method at certain points, e.g., counting the number of quota- 
tions from a particular author under a few letters of the alphabet 
without reference to the total number under those letters, and 
assuming that the selection of quotations was made separately 
for each letter so that Johnson’s first acquaintance with an au- 
thor can be dated with some degree of certainty from his alpha- 
betical appearance. 

CLARISSA RINAKER 


University of Illinois 


GESCHICHTLICHES UND RELIGIOSES DENKEN BEI THOMAS DE 
Quincey (1785-1859). By Ernst Theodor Sehrt. (Neue 
Deutsche Forschungen: Abteilung Englische Philologie, 
Band 7.) Berlin: Junker und Dunnhaupt, 1935. Pp. 57. 


Everyone knows that De Quincey was an instinctive and 
convinced Tory; but Dr. Sehrt makes clear the nature of his 
conservatism. It is parallel to that of Burke, perhaps actually 
drawn from Burke, and stands for the slow, functional develop- 
ment of society, distrusting the quick methods of Carlylean 
heroes, Benthamite reformers, and Chartist agitators, all try- 
ing to interfere with God’s great plan of deliberate progress. 
De Quincey’s conception of History was closely connected with 
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the ‘genetic’ conception of the Romantics, especially the Ger- 
man Romantics. He scornfully refers to the ‘pragmatic’ history 
of the eighteenth century as ‘anecdotage.’ Yet whatever his 
school, he added much that was English and his own. 

Closely allied to De Quincey’s philosophy of history is his 
Nationalism, admirably illustrated by his glorification of the 
victory of Waterloo in the English Mailcoach and in the almost 
apocalyptic passage at the end of his essay On War. It was a 
nationalism born of the Napoleonic struggle, which saw in the 
English victories and in the great spread of English colonization 
the direct guidance of God who had chosen the English people 
for His own; a nationalism which proved its rightness by the 
comforting doctrine that ‘‘the power constitutes the title.” So 
is it connected with the divine plan working slowly, immitigably, 
through human history, culminating in nineteenth-century 
England, which has become the great instrument of God for 
protecting and disseminating the blessings of culture and Chris- 
tianity. 

De Quincey firmly believed that civilization can be measured 
in terms of Christianity and that history itself is but the means 
by which Christianity in its onward sweep more arid more re- 
veals God’s nature. Thus history is divinely guided towards a 
predetermined and infinitely remote end. In this belief De 
Quincey goes further than Burke and Kant who seem to hold 
that history is in the easy hands of Nature, merely, rather than 
in the almighty hands of God. For De Quincey, history was not 
only ‘genetic’ and progressive; it was also teleological and theo- 
logical. Thus do his philosophy of history and his philosophy of 
religion merge. 

The case is beautifully put together by Dr. Sehrt, even 
though it is embodied in painfully heavy German style. Al- 
though the thought pattern is carefully documented, it is almost 
too neat. One wonders how De Quincey, with such a philosophy 
could fall into the almost pessimism of certain of his later years 
at the alarming growth of democracy with its implicit threats 
to property and to intellectual (artistocratic) leadership. Dr. 
Sehrt refers to this, but does not adequately explain. One could 
wish, also, that he had related De Quincey’s religio-philosophic 
ideas more fully to the thought of his time and had given more 
attention to De Quincey’s concrete political opinions. But per- 
haps it is unfair to ask of Dr. Sehrt more than he offers; and 
he has stuck to his theme with admirable tenacity and has de- 
veloped it well. 

The little monograph ends with a useful selective bibliography. 
Horace A, EATon 
Syracuse University 
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Tue Suspiim™e: A Stupy or CriticaL THEORIES IN XVIII-CEN- 
TURY ENGLAND. By Samuel H. Monk. New York: Modern 
Language Association of America, 1935. 


Professor Monk justifies telling again the story of preroman- 
ticism by concentrating upon a neglected phase: the treatment 
of the sublime in England from the impact of Longinus, in 
Boileau’s translation of 1674, to 1800, after the classic statement 
had been made by Kant in the Critique of Judgment. Except for 
Boileau and Kant and the French critics of painting, Monk 
limits himself strictly to what was said in England in formal 
treatises. Only incidentally does he consider application of the- 
ory to poetry and other arts, even in the chapters on painting 
and natural scenery, which might well have been incorporated 
in the main body of the discussion. 

Though John Hall had translated Longinus into English in 
1652, Boileau (chaps. 1 and 11) introduced his theory of the sub- 
lime into neo-classicism and gave it the interpretation which 
prevailed in the first half of the next century. Boileau, com- 
mitted to the simple style, seized upon Longinus’ admission that 
the sublime could exist without ornateness, divorced it from 
rhetoric and made it a matter of strong conceptions and emo- 
tions—of overwhelming effects produced by the grandeur of the 
poet’s thought. He admitted that these effects were beyond the 
rules; and by making a place for them in neo-classicism, he un- 
dermined the system of which he was the chief exponent. 

Dennis, who had read Longinus independently of Boileau, 
was the first English critic (ch. m1) to give a theory of the sub- 
lime. A romanticist ineffectually beating his wings in the void, 
he asserted the principal element of poetry to be emotion or 
passion, and defined the sublime simply as the expression of the 
greatest passion. Though he was less revolutionary than Monk 
thinks, his emphasis upon emotion is significant. The strongest 
effects negate reason and transcend rules. Enthusiasm is the es- 
sence of the sublime. He distinguished six enthusiastic passions; 
found pleasure in pain; and held that the most sublime ideas in- 
spire terror. Monk thinks him deeper than Addison, whom he 
nevertheless credits with attempting the first English aesthetic. 

Toward the middle of the century Hume, Baillie, and others 
(ch. tv), interested in aesthetic sensation, sought a psychological 
basis for the sublime and turned, as Dennis had done, to the 
theory of association. By denying that the vast is ugly they 
made a natural transition to Burke’s Enquiry (ch. v) with its 
antithesis of pleasure (from the beautiful) and pain (from the 
sublime). The sublime astonishes the mind and suspends the 
power of reflection. Thus Burke kept pace with the mid-century 
interest (ch. v1) in original genius, fire, enthusiasm, emotion, and 
admiration for Dante, Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton. Hurd 
defended Gothic art, and Blair Ossian. Gloom and terror, which 
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had cropped out earlier in graveyard poetry, now flourished in 
so-called Gothic and Oriental novels. Wild scenery, lawlessness, 
and disproportion all had their prophets. From them it is a re- 
lief to escape (ch. v1) to a clear thinker like Alison, whose 
Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste, published in Edin- 
burgh (1790), reminds us that much of Monk’s matter is from 
Irish and Scottish writers—a fact the implications of which 
Monk nowhere recognizes. After Alison, the last decade of the 
century is an anticlimax. Gilpin bridges the gap between the 
sublime and the beautiful with the picturesque, and Knight re- 
vives the distinction, first made by Dennis, between practical 
emotion (e.g., real fear) and aesthetic. 

The shift of interest from the objects and ideas which arouse 
the sublime to what we now call the aesthetic experience was 
groping and uncertain. Some progress was made between Dennis 
and Alison, but no analysis of the sublime comparable to that 
of Kant. Only in the literature of the next century does the sub- 
lime achieve significant expression in England. Monk seems to 
think (p. 3) his survey more valuable as a commentary upon 
English tastes and tendencies than as an aid to the solution of 
aesthetic problems. “Theories of beauty [he tells us] are rela- 
tively trim and respectable; but in theories of the sublime one 
catches the century somewhat off its guard, sees it, as it were, 
without powder and pomatum, whalebone and patches.” 

Though not obliged to treat everything written about the 

sublime, Monk, through neglect of Pope’s two essays on Homer, 
partially distorts his account of neo-classicism. Often he writes, 
like critics of a generation ago, as though neo-classicists believed 
art a mere matter of rules. Pope denies that throughout the 
Essay on Criticism and even more effectively in his Preface to 
the Jliad. Though his discussion of Longinus therein may be 
only an adaptation of Boileau, it has, in common with Dennis, 
admiration of the sublimity of the Scriptures. A stronger re- 
semblance to Dennis and to later critics is his emphasis on emo- 
tion. The poet who glowed as he read and trembled as he wrote 
despaired of translating the fire and energy of Homer and com- 
mended Chapman chiefly for his daring in attempting it. 
Exact disposition [declares Pope], just thought, correct elocution, polished num- 
bers, may have been found in a thousand; but this poetical fire, this vivida vis 
animi, in a very few. Even in works where all those are imperfect or neglected, 
this can overpower criticism . . . Nay, where this appears, though attended with 
absurdities, it brightens all the rubbish about it, till we see nothing but its own 
splendor. This fire is discerned in Virgil . . . as through a glass, reflected from 
Homer . . . : in Milton, it glows like a furnace kept up to an uncommon ardor 
by the force of art: in Shakespeare, it strikes before we are aware, like an acci- 
dental fire from heaven: but in Homer, and in him only, it burns everywhere 
clearly, and everywhere irresistibly. 


A cooler judgment may commit fewer faults, and be more approved in the eyes 
of one sort of critics: but that warmth of fancy will carry the loudest and most 
universal applause, which holds the heart of the reader under the strongest en- 
chantment. 
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What Pope says of Homer’s invention is significant for the 
study of original genius. 
It is the invention that in different degrees distinguishes all great geniuses: the 
utmost stretch of human study, learning, and industry, which masters a 
thing besides, can never attain to this. It furnishes Art with all her materials, 
and without it, — can at best but steal wisely: for Art is only like a pru- 
dent steward, that lives on managing the riches of Nature. 


It is to the strength of his amazing invention [Pope later tells us], we are to at- 
tribute that unequalled fire and rapture, which is so forcible in Homer that no 
man of a true poetical spirit is master of himself while he reads him. 


So copious is his invention that all nature appears methodized 
in his poetry. By methodized Pope implies only that nature can- 
not be transferred to a poem or a picture without a technique 
and that Homer has given us one. It is inaccurate to say (Monk, 
155) that the aesthetics of romanticism left the artist free to ex- 
press his perceptions untrammeled by tradition. To turn from 
Pope to Milton and Spenser is not to ignore the lessons of the 
past. What Sidney saw when he looked in his heart he expressed 
by traditional means. And the romanticists did the same. 

Monk has no fustian to be sublimely bad; but he is also with- 
out that directness which an unexciting subject demands. Now 
that scientists recognize the need of precision and clarity in 
writing (Science, 30 Oct., ’36, p. 390, and later issues), students 
of literature ought to hold themselves to higher standards. The 
appalling number of critical studies can be read only if they are 
readable. Quiller-Couch has no better example of jargon than 
(p. 164) “In this instance, the case was different.” Pain out- 
weighs pleasure in (p. 216), ““The sublime came, was seen, and 
conquered.” It is inaccurate to call even William Hayley an 
ineptitude (p. 153); illogical to say of Alison ‘‘that for the first 
time we are hearing the voice of a clearer thinker than it has 
been our fortune to meet so far’’ (p. 149); and contradictory to 
say (p. 165) that the early English writers on painting had “a 
querulous jealousy, sometimes not querulous, but . . . patriotic.” 
Worse than these are long passages similarly unfinished. The 
most noticeable is in the chapter on painting where over and over 
weare told (pp. 169-176) that neo-classicism preferred the ‘‘more 
human and serener’”’ (sic) art of Raphael to that of Michel- 
angelo, whose vigor and individuality both fascinated and per- 
plexed. Finally a single paragraph (p. 176) epitomizes the 
redundancy of the whole passage. 

Although the neo-classicist preferred the majestic calm of Raphael, he could not 
help being impressed by the titanic energy of Michelangelo, nor could he be blind 
to the vivid impression that the Sistine Chapel gives . . . The age enjoyed more 
the statuesque calm of Raphael’s compositions . . . Michelangelo’s experiments 
... Were too vivid to be ignored, and they shattered the neo-classic calm. But 


while they perturbed, they fascinated . . . 
ARTHUR SECORD 


University of Illinois 
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Der EInF_uss JAKOB BOHMES AUF DIE ENGLISCHE LITERATUR 
Des 17 JAHRHUNDERTS. Von Dr. Wilhelm Struck, Neue 
Deutsche Forschungen, Band tx1x (Abteilung Englische 
Philologie, Band v1). Berlin: Junker and Diinnhaupt Verlag, 
1936. 


England in the fourth decade of the seventeenth century was 
fallow ground for the mystical and philosophical speculations of 
the amazing Silesian peasant shoemaker, Jakob Béhme, already 
dead twenty years when the first English translation of one of 
his works appeared in 1645. His message of the “inner light” 
which had revealed to him the secrets of creation, clothed though 
it was in obscure metaphors and alchemical terminology, found 
an eager audience among the many who were seeking a new 
basis for religion. 

It is apparent from Dr. Struck’s thoroughgoing investigation 
that Béhme’s emphasis on free will and the “light within” ap- 
pealed only to those who opposed the doctrine of predestination. 
These Independents included members of all ranks of society, 
but the great bulk of their number was drawn from the lower 
class fanatics such as the Levellers or Diggers, the Ranters and 
the Seekers. Gerrard Winstanley, the founder of the Diggers, 
and Abiezer Coppe, Giles Calvert, Thomas Tany, and John 
Robins, all Ranters, show the influence of Béhme’s ideas, which 
are sometimes used by them in support of libertine excesses. So, 
too, do Lodowicke Muggleton, a Seeker, and the Quakers, 
Thomas Taylor, George Fox, and William Smith. The most com- 
plete disciples of Bihme, however, were Jane Lead, the leader 
of the Philadelphians and John Pordage, the founder of the 
Behmenists. The opponents of empiricism at the close of the 
century read Béhme’s works eagerly, because of his apparent 
understanding of natural phenomona and because of his seeming 
reconciliation of science and religion; and numerous extant let- 
ters attest familiarity with his writings on the part of the Cam- 
bridge Platonists, particularly Henry More in his later work and 
in his conception of nature. 

While this is not a complete list of those in whom Dr. Struck 
finds traces of Béhme, it will serve to illustrate one of his theses, 
namely that he had little if any demonstrable influence on such 
literary figures as Thomas Traherne, Henry Vaughan, and John 
Milton. In the case of the last, Dr. Struck disagrees, and rightly, 
with Miss Margaret L. Bailey’s Milton and Jakob Boehme, a 
Study of German M ysticism in Seventeenth Century England (New 
York, 1914). When Miss Bailey wrote her book, the evidences 
of Milton’s indebtedness to ancient and Renaissance writers, 
to the commentaries of the Church Fathers, and to the Kabbal- 
ists had not been fully explored. It is to these sources, familiar 
also in some cases to Béhme, and to the general religious ferment 
of the age that one must turn for explanation of similarities in 
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the writings of the two men. The possibility of Samuel Hartlib’s 
acquaintance with Béhme’s philosophy or of Henry Vane’s or 
of Roger Williams’s, which is in no instance demonstrable, can- 
not be safely used as an argument for the use of him by Milton. 
There are, moreover, striking differences in their respective 
treatments of parallel religious themes. The growing influence 
of both Béhme and Milton in the eighteenth century is perhaps, 
as Struck implies, responsible for the feeling that there is more 
of a connection between them than seems actually to have been 
the case. 

Dr. Struck’s work is weighty in style and substance. Except 
for its relevance to the problem of Milton’s intellectual inherit- 
ance, it is valuable to students of English only indirectly and as 
a supplement to Rufus Jones’s chapters on the same subject in 
his admirable Spiritual Reformers of the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries (London, 1914). The bibliography might be ex- 
pected to contain a more exhaustive list of sources. 

FREDERICK L. Tart 


Western Reserve University 


Diz WELTANSCHAUUNG JONATHAN Swirts. Von Max Armin 
Korn (Forschungen sur Englischen Philologie). Jena: H. M. 
Flasdieck, 1935. 

Livre intéressant et original qui tente une synthése de toutes 
les idées ‘générales’ de Swift—de ses vues sur Dieu et l’homme, 
sur l’Eglise et l’Etat, sur le monde, la science et |’art, sur la 
société et la famille. Cet exposé trés systématisé, quia d’ailleurs a 
sa base une ample et assez sire information, a le mérite de 
mettre ou de remettre en lumiére nombre de points curieux 
quelque peu négligés et de nous faire faire un tour d’horizon 
swiftien certainement utile, mais il a par contre (et par l’effet 
d’une sorte de revanche de sa matiére) ce défaut de mettre sur 
le méme plan des éléments forts hétérogénes et correspondant a 
des préoccupations trés inégales de Swift—pour qui les problémes 
relatifs 4 l’éducation et a la famille, par exemple, ne comptérent 
au vrai que fort peu. 

L’auteur, chez qui l’on discerne, 4 cété de cet instinct con- 
structeur, une réelle nostalgie de la recherche philosophique et 
de la poursuite de l’absolu, s’obstine a traiter la pensée de Swift 
en pensée métaphysique: “‘Gott ist fiir Swift das Primire nach 
dessen Gebot das Leben eingerichtet werden muss” (chap. 1 
§6) . . . “Seine kirchlichen und sittlichen Forderungen sind auf 
metaphysischen Anspruch gegriindet, den er der Welt gegeniiber 
stets betont” .. . (ibid. §7) . . . Swift edit été, je crois, fort sur- 
pris de se voir attribuer la paternité d’une théologie morale 
aussi définie et doctrinale—qu’on ne peut rétablir ainsi qu’en 
lui fournissant, comme support 4 des déclarations éparses, frag- 
mentaires et souvent, au reste, dissemblables, une armature qui 
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vient d’ailleurs. M. Korn est conduit ainsi, comme quelques 
autres critiques récents, 4 voir en Swift non point le négateur 
que l’on a cru, mais un homme exprimant les idées de son temps, 
déiste essentiellement, mais d’un déisme suffisamment chris- 
tianisé étre rassurant méme chez un dignitaire de |’Eglise 
anglicane. Une pareille interprétation n’est possible que si l’on 
néglige sous la lettre des formules, les valeurs émotives et les 
profondeurs de résonance si diverses. Or, le probléme essentiel 
reste, au-dela de l’interprétation ‘‘momentanée” des textes, 
celui de l’importance relative et fort variable attachée par Swift 
aux différents éléments de sa propre pensée trés hiérarchisée. 
Une analyse trés poussée montrerait certainement qu’il tenait 
avant tout 4 une liberté totale et constante, méme au droit de 
se contredire. La haine et la répudiation de tout obstacle sont 
le seul principe permanent de cette pensée. 

Relevons une inexactitude caractérisée (4 propos du Conte 
du Tonneau et de l’influence qu’il eut sur la carriére de Swift) 
dans la fagon dont Mr. Korn cite Sir Charles Firth (p. 34) de 
qui il fausse et inverse la conclusion (‘‘Undoubtedly, the ‘Tale of 
a Tub’ stood in the way of Swift’s ecclesiastical preferment”’). Ce 
que montre Firth, c’est que Swift fut décu dans l’attente non 
d’un évéché, mais d’un doyenné, et il montre aussi que Bishop 
Sharpe fit autant obstacle qu’Oxford 4 la carriére ecclésiastique 
de Swift. 

E. Pons 


L’ Université de Strasbourg 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS AND THEIR Critics. By James T. Hill- 
house. Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 
1936. 


The Waverley Novels occupy in this book the same sort of 
place as they afford their own heroes. Without them there would 
be no book, but it is not their story. Professor Hillhouse’s pur- 
pose “‘is to show what was thought about the novels, and why, 
during the various periods since 1814, and also to gauge their 
position with successive reading publics.” To this end he has 
collected the criticisms and opinions into three groups 1814-32; 
1832-80; since 1880. The first part includes an excellent sum- 
mary of Scott’s own criticism of his novels, collected from his 
introductions, prefaces, and reviews. The second part presents 
the evidence of Scott’s continued popularity among the Vic- 
torians, though its final chapter points out the decay of his 
reputation as reflected in the essays of Carlyle, Bagehot, and 
Leslie Stephen. The third continues the “depreciation and de- 
fense’”’ to the very present. Here one may read what has been 
said about The Waverley Novels by every English and American 
critic of consequence, and by many of little, from Francis Jeffrey 
to Mrs. Woolf. The net result is, in a way, to turn the subject 
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inside out. The real interest in all this matter is not the novels, 
a the mind of the century as reflected in its judgments upon 
them. 

Of the novels themselves there is little to be learned from all 
this criticism. Their faults and virtues were patent to their first 
reviewers, even to the author himself; and Hazlitt left little for 
others to say on either score. One is more than ever inclined to 
agree with the opinion of Henry James, as summarized by the 
author, that “Sir Walter, who never wrote for analysis, should 
not be criticized, but cherished and preserved.”’ The novels are, 
as Hazlitt said, “like a new edition of human nature,” and 
opinions about them, like opinions about life, tell us more of 
the critic than of the subject of criticism. There is the contem- 
porary reviewer of The Heart of Midlothian in Blackwood’s who 
objected that there was too much “of the concerns of a cow- 
feeder and his daughter.” As criticism this is ‘palpably absurd,” 
and yet it expresses an attitude towards life and literature which, 
taken as an historical fact, is no more nor less absurd than the 
battle of Hastings. As one follows the novels through the Vic- 
torian period, one discovers again more about the period than 
about the books. Their continued popularity seems to have 
rested chiefly on the belief that they were morally “whole- 
some.” At the same time they lost significance because they were 
not dynamically “improving.” It was the Victorians who put 
Scott in the nursery. 

All this demonstrates again that, except for matters such as 
textual corruption, a book has no history after its appearance. 
It is only the attitude towards the book that changes. It alone 
has a history, but one which has no bearing on the book. Our 
habits of literary study have tricked us into focussing our atten- 
tion on the static, irresponsive element in the reaction, and the 
effect in this case has been » involve the author in recording a 
mass of repetitious comment under which the real significance 
is buried. This is the sort of book which Macaulay read to write 
a sentence, and any book which can furnish an historian with a 
solid sentence is worth producing. 

Paul LANDIS 


University of Illinois 


NEUENGLAND IN DER ERZAHLENDEN LITERATUR AMERIKAS. Von 
Helene Widenmann. Studien zur Englischen Philologie, No. 
Lxxxvi. Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1935. 

Beginning with an account of the political and sccial history 
of New England, and an analysis of the meaning of Puritanism, 
Fri. Widenmann surveys the different interpretations of New 
England which have appeared in prose fiction. This is a vast 
subject for a short monograph, and one is not surprised to find 
here little more than a sketchy introduction. Fri. Widenmann 
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discerns three chief phases in the history of New England fic- 
tions—first, the romantic (e.g., Hawthorne); second, the partly 
romantic and partly realistic (Harriet Beecher Stowe); and 
third, the realistic, local-color school (Rose Terry Cook, S. O. 
Jewett, Alice Brown, etc.). To her these stages show a steady 
decline in the strength and prestige of Puritanism. In the final 
stage, the New England atmosphere seems to her exclusively one 
“fof hardship, of loss, of repressed life, of sacrifice, of the idolatry 
of duty.” 

Fri. Widenmann has faithfully studied recent American liter- 
ary history and criticism, but she is not without independent 
views. She agrees with Woodberry’s judgment upon The Scarlet 
Letter, “There is no Christ in this book”’; but, in opposition to 
him, contends that this fact shows Hawthorne’s real kinship 
with Puritanism. She is familiar with Parrington’s works, but 
not enslaved by his theories. She protests that his attribution 
of all liberal and democratic tendencies to Congregationalism, 
and of all intolerant ones to Prebyterianism, is unwarranted. 
Likewise she considers too facile his classification of Americans 
into Puritans (Emerson) and Yankees (Franklin), and she cites 
approvingly Stuart Sherman’s opinion that Franklih shows all 
the essential traits of the Puritan. 

Her only serious blunder is the allegation, ‘‘Noch heute gehen 
Griindonnerstag, Karfreitag.und Ostern in Neuengland ohne 
Beachtung voriiber” (p. 105). Fri. Widenmann ought to visit 
Boston during Holy Week, and learn better. 

ERNEST BERNBAUM 
University of Illinois 


A Browntnc Hanpsoox. By William Clyde DeVane. New 
York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1935. 


It is a pleasure to the reviewer to call attention to the tradi- 
tion of Browning appreciation and scholarship that has been 
established at Cornell University. To Hiram Corson, early elo- 
quent expounder of his poetry, the poet was profoundly grateful 
for the pioneer work that established his popularity in this coun- 
try long before the criticsand the general reading public in Eng- 
land became aware of his importance. The compilation of the 
monumental Concordance by Broughton and Stelter was a boon 
to teachers and investigators. In his own valuable Browning’s 
Parleyings: The Autobiography of a Mind, a sound, stimulating, 
and penetrating study in the most difficult section of Browning’s 
work, Professor DeVane approved himself a worthy continuator 
of the Cornell tradition. 

The Browning Handbook, despite the excellence of the series 
in which it appears, might well display a more pretentious title. 
It is no mere vade mecum for scantily equipped teachers and ill- 
trained enthusiasts, nor yet a compendium of the most recent 
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Browning scholarship and criticism for readers to whom the 
literature is largely inaccessible. It renders these services to per- 
fection, but it goes far beyond them. Following the simple and 
obvious plan of treating the poems chronologically, the work is, 
in fact, the most thorough examination of textual changes, bio- 
graphic backgrounds, and critical and exegetical comment that 
has yet been made. Behind the impressive mass of scholarly ma- 
terial that Dr. DeVane has assembled and greatly enriched lies 
a perceptible purpose that is steadily adhered to but never offen- 
sively forced. It is to make the study of the poems reveal the 
poet’s mental and spiritual growth. Herein the author sets him- 
self resolutely against a prevalent critical heresy that has had 
the support of too many distinguished commentators: viz., that 
Browning attained such maturity in his youth or early manhood 
as left no need or possibility of further development—a view 
which, if not precisely a biologic absurdity, is certainly not war- 
ranted by a careful study of the evidence. Much remains to be 
done to set the life-work of the poet in its true light: in his 
handling of a considerable part of the material, notably the 
Parleyings, Mr. DeVane has gone far in the right direction. 

The Handbook is the most important contribution to Brown- 
ing scholarship in recent years. It supersedes the Berdoe Browning 
Cyclopedia, antiquated in method and outdated in scholarship, 
in all particulars save one. It does not pretend to furnish an ex- 
tensive philological apparatus of notes for the interpretation of 
the poems. This is fortunate, for the possession of such “short 
cuts” to the appreciation of poetry is apt to be demoralizing to 
teacher and student alike. Moreover, explanatory notes have a 
way of proving unsound and misleading, witness many of 
Berdoe’s. Dr. DeVane has not entirely avoided this danger, 
but his aberrations are infrequent and negligible. 

In general, it must be repeated, his approach to the poems is 
altogether admirable. A summary of the pertinent facts relating 
to their publication is usually followed by an account of their 
genesis and composition and of the sources and influences. There 
is a thorough discussion of the original text and of subsequent 
alterations, and a colorful ‘‘After-History,”’ including a state- 
ment of the reception accorded by reviewers and public and the 
reaction of Browning and his friends thereto. Naturally, the ap- 
plication of this method varies widely in accordance with the 
exigencies of the work or works in hand and the amount and 
quality of the historical, textual, and critical material available. 
But the whole treatment is impressively sustained and ade- 
quate by reason of the author’s exhaustive knowledge of the 
entire range of Browning scholarship, his keen sense of poetic 
values, and his sound judgment and honesty in the appraisal of 


the human side of the poet and his work. Loum A. Staines 


University of Michigan 
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Joun ARBUTHNOT, MATHEMATICIAN AND Satirist. (Harvard 
Studies in English, Volume xvr.) By Lester M. Beattie. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1935. Pp. 432. 


Mr. Beattie has, in this well-printed volume, given us not a 
biography, but a study of Arbuthnot’s career as a writer. His 
scientific essays and his thrusts at the eccentric Dr. Woodward, 
who thought the flood a subterranean outburst, and at other ex- 
emplars of human folly are treated at length. But the central 
topic is The History of John Bull. Here is doubtless the final 
reply to Teerink, the Dutch scholar who in 1925 revived the 
view, widely held in the eighteenth century, that Swift was the 
principal author of The History. The ascription to Arbuthnot, 
though accepted by sober judges like Aitken, had never been 
adequately supported by objective evidence. True, there were 
Swift’s denials. But to Teerink the denials were not convinc- 
ing—were, when read in a certain light, not denials at all. Al- 
most alone among reviewers, Emile Pons, the distinguished au- 
thor of La Jeunesse de Swift, rejected Teerink’s contention. In 
1930 Mr. T. F. Mayo demolished Teerink’s objective argu- 
ments, (1) a series of unimportant verbal parallels,and (2) the 
special interpretation of Swift’s comments to Stella. 

But it is probable that these arguments were secondary to 
the conviction that The History is too good for any one but 
Swift. Though Arbuthnot had a lively imagination and no doubt 
collaborated in The History, who was he that he should have 
achieved an allegory so like Swift’s two masterly allegories, A 
Tale of a Tub and Gulliver’s Travels, and his Conduct of the Allies? 
It is one of Beattie’s merits that he answers that question in his 
final chapter, ‘A Humane Critic of Man.” Sir Walter Scott saw 
that The History was different from A Tale of a Tub because of 
its “unaffected and ludicrous simplicity.” Beattie emphasizes 
the absence in Arbuthnot of the incisiveness and moral fervor 
which characterized Swift, and attributes it to Arbuthnot’s 
greater emotional stability (not to say insensibility) and to the 
greater variety of his interests. ‘He knew,” as Beattie puts it, 
“the sanative value of the normal existence among men.” Not 
less serious than Swift, he was better able to face disappoint- 
ment and disillusion, and hence to satirize without wounding 
deeply. 

Another trait of Arbuthnot’s which Beattie points out is 
carelessness of literary structure. Whereas Swift instinctively 
imposed form upon even his slightest essays, Arbuthnot some- 
times lost his main outlines in the multitude of details. “His 
mind was keenly alive to the next thing, but not to the unity of 
all things.’ From that defect came the incoherence of The His- 
tory, which Teerink tried to explain by supposing the parts were 
written at different times. Beattie shows that this supposition 
is not only unnecessary but improbable. 
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Beattie’s attempt to place the allegory in its context of re- 
ligious and political controversy is valuable; but his citations of 
specific sources are not always clear or convincing. No doubt 
Arbuthnot’s comparison of the war to a lawsuit came ultimately 
from dramatized arguments of such writers as Defoe and Leslie, 
but the resemblances are too general to prove direct borrowing. 
It is, for example, far from certain that Arbuthnot drew upon a 
particular paragraph in The Review of 11 December, 1711. For- 
tunately, Beattie has better grounds for dismissing Teerink’s 
time scheme. From his summary of the vogue of beast fables, 
Beattie concludes that they, rather than proper names like “St. 
John” and “Bolingbroke” (sometimes written “‘Bullenbrook’’), 
are the most likely inspiration of the famous name “‘John Bull.” 

Much could be said about condensation and clarification, 
as, for example, in his treatment (pp. 164-166) of the Preface 
to Pamphlet v of The History. Beattie first presents Teerink’s 
evidence for ascribing it wholly to Swift, then casts doubt upon 
that evidence, next grants its cumulative force, and finally, hav- 
ing cited Pons’s acceptance of it, dwindles into concurrence. (I 
record this with some pleasure, since the only outright accept- 
ance of Teerink’s views in my own too friendly summary of his 
book was that this Preface “‘is in Swift’s manner and directly 
from his pen.””) The following sentences, symptomatic rather 
than typical, indicate that Beattie’s style is not uniformly clear. 
Irritation at such a sentence as (p. 60), ““The substance as well 
as the form is of uneven pattern,” may be merely psychopathic. 
But it is undeniably bad English to say (p. 107) that Defoe 
thought “John Bull’s cap would make a handsome high hat at 
an ironical tilt for a fallen lord’’; and (p. 386) that “‘Swift’s Libel 
on D— D— was the work of Fielding’s executioner” (since 
Fielding had likened a libeler to an executioner). I have not 
detected significant misprints or errors of fact. It is not tech- 
nically true that Harley succeeded to Nottingham’s post, but 
it has often been said before, and the distinction in the secretary- 
ships may be inconsequential. 

ARTHUR SECORD 
University of Illinots 


GERHART HAvupTMANN, vierte verbesserte und vermehrte 
Auflage. Von E. Sulger-Gebing, bearbeitet von Walther 
Linden. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1932 (Aus Natur- und 
Geisteswelt, No. 1009). 

This little volume, now issued in its fourth edition and 
brought up to date by Walther Linden for the celebration of 
Hauptmann’s seventieth birthday in 1932, still offers the most 
satisfactory brief survey and summary of Gerhart Hauptmann’s 
literary work. Linden in his additions to the third edition takes 
up the dramatic and narrative works issued since 1922 and re- 
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veals in the discussion of them and more particularly in the final 
critical summing-up of Hauptmann’s poetic activity the atti- 
tude of a new and younger generation. In general treatment and 
form he follows Sulger-Gebing’s method of presentation. Both 
writers regard Hauptmann as the representative literary man 
of his time and acknowledge the many-sidedness of his genius, 
his distinct contributions to the drama and the prose-narrative 
in both content and form, his inexhaustible compassion for suf- 
fering humanity, his psychological insight, love of nature, and 
ability to create with a few strokes living human beings and to 
clothe them with poetic atmosphere. But Sulger-Gebing is still 
restricted by the critical formulae, somewhat academic, of a gen- 
eration ago; he finds certain of the dramas and stories hasty and 
incomplete and attributes this to Hauptmann’s eagerness for 
popular acclaim, to his own uncertainty and lack of confidence 
in his art, his desire to try out new forms and values, and to his 
inherent genius for the epic rather than the dramatic. 

A comparison of the last chapter of the third edition (Sulger- 
Gebing) with Linden’s final summary reveals the distinct change 
in attitude since 1922. Linden states his opinion with much more 
finality. For him Hauptmann’s work belongs to a past genera- 
tion. In breadth of subject-matter, depth of feeling, richness and 
originality of artistic conceptions it offers the most finished ex- 
pression of the temper of the last decades of the 19th and of the 
opening decades of the 20th centuries. And it is just as relative 
and incomplete spiritually, as dissatisfied and torn and seeking 
as the period in which it was produced. Hauptmann’s restless 
spirit finds satisfaction in neither naturalistic nor neo-romantic 
art-forms, though he masters both. His characters from Han- 
nele to Eulenspiegel are lonely sufferers at the will of fate or 
fortune and are driven to seek release in dream and vision. He 
is able to give no unifying synthesis to the duality of his world, 
except in his conception of a cosmic Eros, a uniting creative life- 
force, which to Linden seems to be more a matter of the senses 
than the spirit and is therefore unsatisfactory and distinctly 
marks his limitations. Linden fails to point out the Platonic and 
Greek influence in this regard. Hauptmann lacks, says Linden, 
what the younger generation desires and needs, —a new meta- 
physical conception, a new sense of positive values, above all a 
new faith. Hauptmann’s Eros does not and cannot satisfy the 
hunger of post-war youth for a new order and for renewed cour- 
age and faith in mankind. In his analyses of the later works 
Linden finds Hauptmann seeking ultimate answers in keeping 
with early formulae. Eulenspiegel still presents man torn be- 
tween reality and vision, seeking to escape from the confusions 
of life in resignation and death, weary and worn, passive not 
active, acquiescent not militant, self-denying and humanitarian 
not self-assertive and nationalistic. Hauptmann does not point 
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out a way into the future constructively, courageously, spiritu- 
ally. Therefore young Germany has turned from him to follow 
other leaders, heralds of a new day and of more positive values, 
such as Stefan George, Paul Ernst, even R. M. Rilke. 

But the interpretations and critical attitudes of Sulger- 
Gebing and Linden fail to measure the universality and totality 
of Hauptmann’s genius. His art-work must be judged for and by 
itself. An artist and poet does not necessarily have to possess a 
definitely prescribed metaphysical or philosophical Weltan- 
schauung. Nor need he be a teacher or a leader or a prophet 
of a future nationalistic state. Hauptmann’s true greatness lies 
in the fact that his genius is not.to be forced and fitted by others 
into the purposes of a passing philosophy or movement or party, 
but rests in its universality and humanity, in its artistic original- 
ity and mastery. Linden does not seem to appreciate fully how 
characteristically German Hauptmann’s works are, how deeply 
his genius is rooted in the soil and soul of his native land and its 
people, how as an artist and poet it is enough that he present in 
artistic form the eternally seeking human spirit in its many and 
various individual, social, natural or cosmic relationships. 
Nevertheless, on the whole, the Sulger-Gebing volume in its 
fourth edition remains a most helpful introduction to and sur- 
vey of Gerhart Hauptmann’s many contributions to German 
literature. Since its appearance the essays and studies of F. A. 
Voigt, based upon close association with original sources and re- 
vealing carefully detailed and documented research, have 
brought to light much new material and have established 
Hauptmann Forschung upon a more scientific basis, but scarcely 
offer a general analysis and interpretation of the poet’s work 
satisfactory for the lay reader or student. 

FreD B. WAHR 


University of Michigan 


Tuomas MANN’s Novet DER ZAUBERBERG.A Study by Hermann 
J. Weigand. New York; London: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, Incorporated, 1933. x+183 pp. 

In writing this study of Thomas Mann’s colossal and impor- 
tant novel Der Zauberberg, Dr. Weigand of the German De- 
partment of Yale University must have had two classes of 
readers in mind, primarily those who have read the book in the 
English translation of Mrs. Lowe-Porter, and secondarily those 
comparatively few Americans and Englishmen well enough 
versed in German to have undertaken the venture—or shall we 
say adventure?—of perusing the original text. We have no pub- 
lisher’s statistics at hand and therefore cannot tell how numer- 
ous the former group may be. And even if we could, it would 
be impossible to judge just how many of these read far enough 
into the novel, or read it with sufficient care, to derive value 
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from Dr. Weigand’s discussion. Certainly it would be fair neither 
to Thomas Mann nor to Dr. Weigand even to attempt to digest 
the study before completing at least one careful reading of the 
novel. On the other hand, no one who das read the novel con- 
scientiously could fail to profit by an examination of this 
thoughtful study. That would apply to German readers as well 
as to foreigners. 

In the first chapter, entitled “Classification,” the author 
comes to the conclusion that Der Zauberberg is at the same 
time a Bildungsroman, a unilinear novel centering in its hero 
Hans Castorp, a psychological novel, a symbolic novel (as 
against the Buddenbrooks, which is nearer to the saga type’), 
and a philosophical novel (elucidating Germany’s mediatory 
position between the East and the West). The second chapter 
takes up the organization of the book, stressing Mann’s mastery 
in making the sense of the passage of time a vital element of the 
reader’s experience, and explaining the crises in Hans Castorp’s 
development. “Substance and Exposure”’ discusses chiefly the 
four “Urerlebnisse,” or vital psychic complexes, of the hero, 
identified by the four catch-words Continuity, Death, Freedom, 
and Eros. The chapter on “‘Disease” links Mann definitely with 
Novalis and the Romanticists and shows how Mann-Castorp 
envisages a synthesis of the characteristic values of disease and 
health. The startling phrase “‘Krankheit ...eine Form der 
Liederlichkeit”’ is explained in its important bearing on Mann’s 
philosophy, which holds that spirit and matter are two manifes- 
tations of an underlying reality encompassing them both. 

The last three chapters, on “The Ironic Temper,” “What is 
German?” and ‘‘Mysticism,” are undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant. The first of these reveals the intellectual, supra-romantic 
flavor of Mann’s ironic temper, which always conveys more than 
he appears to be saying; which seems to delve into a realm of 
reality raised to the second degree (a sort of fourth-dimensional 
reality, we would be tempted to call it); which transmits the 
psychic contents of man’s life even to dead objects such as fever 
thermometers and pencils; and which operates with the device 
of the suggestive, focal Lettmotif. 

In order to understand the chapter “‘What is German?” it is 
necessary to plumb the intellectual history of Germany, begin- 
ning with the irrationalistic period which set in with Roman- 
ticism and ending with the present time. We must comprehend 
Mann-Castorp’s, and Germany’s, ethos of experiment, of ven- 
turing into forbidden realms, the realm of “sin” as opposed to 
that of “virtue.’”” We must see that Castorp stands as the em- 
bodiment of spiritual Germany, which does not subscribe to the 


1 But the saga-like nature of the Buddenbrooks should not be overempha- 
sized, as the author perhaps does on page 9. His statement on page 96 is, I 
think nearer the truth. 
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formula “‘either-or”’ but seizes both horns of the dilemma, so to 
speak, and tries to reconcile opposites. Is this not clearly “der 
faustische Mensch,” of whom we have heard so much? Ger- 
many, the nation of “‘music,”’ is also “das Volk der Mitte,” and 
would fain synthesize the rational and the irrational. But to 
quote Dr. Weigand (p. 139): “Thomas Mann’s meaning is 
clearly this: If the star to which spiritual Germany hitches its 
wagon is the attainment of the universally human, it will achieve 
its ideal only in proportion to the steadfastness of its resolve to 
outgrow itself.” 

In the final chapter Mann’s mysticism is considered. It com- 
bines the conception of an omniscient over-soul and the idea of 
time as an illusion when viewed under the aspect of a changeless 
and motionless eternity. It does not even hesitate to indulge in 
what Dr. Weigand chooses to call “a philosophy of the occult.” 
Personally I should prefer the word philosophism here. 

Summing up the exposition in a few sentences, the author 
reverts to Mann’s maxim “which finds it more moral to plunge 
into sin, to lose oneself, even to abandon oneself to perdition, 
rather than to follow the straight and narrow path of certified 
virtue; for this maxim expresses at once the free spirit’s reckless 
defiance of whatever barriers would limit his field of exploration, 
and the mystic’s reverent awareness of his dependence upon the 
grace of God. It is Thomas Mann’s aim to make us experience 
in Hans Castorp a vital synthesis of that freedom and that 
reverence. Synthesis is the principle that governs the pattern 
of the Zauberberg from first to last. All its themes, beginning 
with the ‘Urerlebnisse’ Loyalty and Freedom, Death and Eros, 
are grouped, as it were, in so many pairs of answering melodies 
that ultimately intertwine and blend their voices in patterns of 
a higher order. Whatever phase of the Zauberberg we study, 
we find this living interpenetration of opposites” (p. 157). 

Twenty pages of illuminating notes conclude the volume. 
Special attention is called to the note on the Betrachtungen eines 
Unpolitischen, which is almost an essay in itself. There is no 
index. 

Dr. Weigand’s book is unquestionably an intelligent and 
meaty piece of work, worthy of the subject as he conceives it. 
That there will be not even approximately universal agreement 
with him, however, in his lofty appraisal of Der Zauberberg as 
a work of art, goes without saying. Those will arise who will 
hotly deny that here is another work of the significance of Faust, 
save if the comparison be restricted to the Walpurgis Night 
scenes of the first part and certain notorious purple patches of 
Part Two. There will be others who will sigh that so much in- 
genuity and thought as went into this study were not applied, 
more profitably, to Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, for which they 
will prefer to reserve the epithet “‘the supreme ‘Bildungsroman’ 
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of the world’s literature” bestowed by Dr. Weigand upon Der 
Zauberberg (p. 141). Some too, far from praising Mann, “the 
most conscious artist of our time” (p. 159), for his deliberate 
blending of ‘‘vitality” and form, will accuse him of applying too 
generous a measure of self-consciousness and too slight an 
amount of vital stuff. And, indeed, could it not be argued that 
Castorp’s “hermetic pedagogy” is a bit implausible and tenuous, 
apt to rear bottle imps and imponderable, brain-spun luminosi- 
ties? “‘Es bildet ein Talent sich in der Stille, sich ein Charakter 
in dem Strom der Welt.’”’ Wherein, it may also be asked, does 
the ‘‘challenge” of the occult (p. 156) reside? We trust Mann 
has not picked up the shoddy gauntlet of some fakir or charlatan. 
And finally, granted that “music and poetry are the characteris- 
tic German forms of expression” (p. 124), are we not tempted to 
wonder where, by these same tokens, Mann’s Zauberberg comes 
in? 

With certain other details and obiter dicta, as for instance 
that Friedrich Schlegel became a traitor (p. 64), we cannot agree. 
And we wonder too whether, if Germany adheres to the course 
charted since 1933, she will continue being a mediator between 
East and West, as Keyserling, Spengler, Mann and other chil- 
dren of the nineteenth century have always insisted that she is. 
Things have happened with furious rapidity since Mann finished 
his Zauberberg, and the clock cannot be set back. And Hermann 
Stegemann’s recent Weltwende must now at least be taken into 
account. 

But be all this as it may, no one will deny that Dr. Weigand 
has presented his case with skill and acumen. His is a brave de- 
fence of a book which, “‘von der Parteien Gunst und Hass ver- 
wirrt,” will long remain a bone of contention, not among lovers 
of poetry but in the camps of the intelligentsia. Some may be 
proud that the honor of serving as the leading attorney for 
Mann will for many years fall to the lot of this American cham- 
pion. 

EpwIn H. ZEYDEL 
University of Cincinnati 





BRIEF MENTION 


In a booklet of ninety-five pages entitled The German Influ- 
ence on the English Vocabulary (The Clarendon Press, 1934) 
Charles T. Carr has made a distinct contribution to a some- 
what neglected subject. His method has been to include natural- 
ized words (for which he uses Dr. Onion’s term: ‘denizens,’ as 
opposed to ‘aliens,’ words felt to be foreign; to include further 
loan-translations, and finally semantic loans. He limits his field 
to High German; Low German is not included , as that is treated 
in J. F. Bense’s A Dictionary of the Low-Dutch Element in the 
English Language. Dr. Carr’s interest in the subject is not in the 
number of German words that have been adopted in English, 
but in the German cultural influence that is reflected in the bor- 
rowings. Properly, therefore, the words fuchsia, though it is of 
ultimate German origin, is not included because English bor- 
rowed it from French; similarly berlin, ‘a carriage.’ 

German influence dates from the sixteenth century; and 
it began with the Reformation. ‘““This was apparently the first 
event in German history which left its impression on the English 
vocabulary.” To the sixteenth century also belong a consider- 
able number of botanical terms; in the seventeenth terms for 
mining and minerals are prominent; in the eighteenth century 
these again and geology; in the nineteenth century philosophy, 
and various natural sciences; chemistry becomes prominent from 
1831; medicine from 1842; philology from 1847; political and 
military terms from 1851; physics from 1867; etc.; the World 
War brought in quite a number of words. The author has re- 
corded 820 words of German origin; of these he believes ca. 200 
are in use in ordinary English. But many technical terms of 
German origin are not included; just where to draw the line 
here was no doubt difficult to decide. 

On the basis of researches carried out at the Institut fiir 
Lautforschung at the University of Berlin, A. Arnholtz and C. 
A. Reinhold have issued an Einfiihrung in das dinische Lautsys- 
tem mit Schallplatten (pp. 100, 1936). The authors have not 
wished to offer any instrumental-phonetic investigation into 
special problems, but, within the given limits, to give the full- 
est possible exposition of Danish phonetics (pp. 15-16). For 
those who do not speak Danish this treatise, brief as it is, is 
heartily recommended. But beyond this, there is much that the 
student will profit from; especially in the analysis of the con- 
sonantal sounds and in the discussion of the origin of the 
glottal stop (st¢d, st¢dtone, Stimmstosz, Stimmhalt). Of the two 
authors Arnholtz is a Dane, Reinhold is a German; it is the 
speech of the former that is represented in the records included. 
Arnholtz was educated at Sorg Akademi, Sealand, and at the 
University of Copenhagen, and he claims to have “beinahe alle 
mundartlichen Ziige seiner Rede aufgehoben”’ (p. 21). He is the 
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author also of the article “Versuch einer positiven dinischen 
Prosodie” in Acta Philologica Scandinavica (1935), pp. 208-231. 
The Einfiihrung contains on pp. 7-14 a good bibliography of 
works in the field of Danish and general phonemics. In it is an- 
nounced also a larger work on The Phonematics of Danish as 
planned to appear in 1936; the authors are L. Hjelmslev and 
H. J. Uldall. 


Tysk lydlere for studerende, a 48-page booklet by Docent 
Dr. Ernest W. Selmer, is issued by H. Aschehoug & Co., Oslo, 
as an ‘Innledning’ to Falk and Torp’s Tysk Grammatikk, pub- 
lished in 1934 (see mention in this Journal, xxxtv, 152). The 
preface calls attention to the chief difficulties that a Norwegian 
has in learning German, difficulties that all speakers of North 
Scandinavian (Norwegian and Swedish) have; the warning and 
the advice are no doubt pertinent also to those of this descent 
here in America (at any rate those of the first and second genera- 
tion) in the study of German. Of the two obstacles to be over- 
come mentioned by Dr. Selmer, the second is, it seems to me, 
especially important, i.e., the tonal quality and the compound 
accent of Norwegian and Swedish. And Selmer says firther:— 
Enn videre kan nevnes var typiske (serlig gst-) norske rytmiser- 
ing av den sammenhengende tale, opdelingen av lydmassen i to- 
eller treleddede taletakter av utpreget trokéisk-daktylisk form. 
. .. Og med denne rytmisering, som jo er av utpreget dynamisk 
natur, forbinder sig lett de typisk norske musikalske aksent- 
former, serlig dobbelttonelaget (vil du vera-me sé_heng pa’), 
ogsa nar vi taler fremmede sprog, f. eks: er spielte in dem 
Zimmer 0.1.” (p. 6). The author then gives some sound advice 
on how to proceed to overcome this difficulty.1 The book is 
intended for teachers as well as for students. 


Rhythm in the Spoken Norwegian Language by Professor Olaf 
Broch of the University of Oslo is a brief but most excellent 
analysis of speech rhythm in Norwegian, and is recommended 
to anyone who is interested in this subject. The treatise consists 
of two lectures delivered at University College, London, in May, 
1935, and appears in the Philological Society’s Transactions for 
1935, pp. 80-112. (Also reprinted as a pamphlet.) 


In Ortnamnen i Géteborgs och Bohus Lin. IV. Ortnamnen i 
V. Hisings Harad, pp. 178 with map, Hjalmar Lindroth con- 


1I have myself observed Norwegian and Swedish speakers, who, when 
speaking or reading German, carry into this the compound accent of words 
and the sentence rhythm of Scandinavian; of course this is true as a rule only of 
those whose training in German has been limited. In Oslo I once had the oppor- 
tunity to observe the same thing on the part of a doctor who was born in Oslo 
of a German father and a Norwegian mother; he spoke fluent East Norwegian, 
but when I spoke German with him his German had all the accent qualities of 
East Norwegian. 
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tinues investigations into the place-names of Gothenberg and 
Bohuslan district. We hope to offer a review of this later. 


The Booke of the Common Prayer, 1549. An Enquiry into its 
Language (Phonology and Accidence), with an Introductory Note 
about its Composition and Origin. By Dr. A. A. Prins. Pp. xxi+ 
129, has been issued by M. J. Portielje. Amsterdam. There is a 
facsimile, and a series of tables, of which Table V shows the 
derivation of the Prayer Book versions from the Primer of 1546. 

G.T.F. 


England’s Helicon 1600, 1614. Edited by Hyder Edward 
Rollins. Volumes 1 and 1. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1935. With these handsome volumes Professor Rollins 
brings to a term his series of expertly edited reprints of the 
English anthologies of the sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies. The editing in its completeness and accuracy is fully up 
to the exacting standards which from the beginning of his am- 
bitious and laudable enterprise the editor set himself. The In- 
troduction, giving as full bibliographical information as anyone 
could ask, deals judiciously with the questions of authorship and 
literary history which the anthology immediately raises. To stu- 
dents of the often obscure relations among authors, editors, and 
publishers in Renaissance England may be particularly com- 
mended all that is here recounted of John Bodenham and his 
place in the literary life of the period. Professor Rollins has, ap- 
parently, not only explained his connection with the Helicon, 
in respect of which others had gone astray, but has instructively 
associated this work with other publications in which Boden- 
ham was interested; i.e., Politeuphuia, Wits Commonwealth 
(1597), Wits Theater of the Little World (1599), and Belvedere 
Or The Garden of The Muses. All of these, as Professor Rollins 
shows, were not only sponsored and furthered by Bodenham but 
taken together were “the work of a literary coterie in honor of 
one patron.” To this group belonged the unidentified A.B. (pos- 
sible a Bodenham) of the Helicon and the Belvedere, Robert 
Allot of Wits Theatre and Politeuphuia, and Nicholas Ling, as- 
sociated both with the works just mentioned and with the 
Helicon. The editor, furthermore, shows the relations of Ling, 
the true editor of the Helicon, with other contributors than 
Drayton, whose connection with Ling was pointed out by the 
late Professor Hebel some time ago. 

The editor’s “Index of Names, Subjects, and Words” every 
student of the Helicon will have frequent occasion to consult. It 
will be found to be notably complete and exact. In only one of 
the many words glossed has the reviewer a question. The mean- 
ing defame assigned to blaze (p. 151, 1. 24), should not in his 
judgment be preferred to the favorable sense, which appears in 
such idioms as #o blaze one’s praises. The term applies clearly to 
the superlative protestations of the lover in the following lines. 

H.S.V.J. 
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